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PARSONS  AND  WIDOWS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


How  little  is  known  of  the  real  state  of 
the  clergy,  except  by  the  clergy  themselves, 
or  the  country  gentlemen  near  whom  they 
live,  or  have  their  livings ! — which  is  not  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing,  as  a  very  great  number 
of  them  cannot  make  a  living  by  their  livings. 
I  say  country  gentlemen,  because,  generally 
speaking,  they  appreciate  the  companionship 
of  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  although  he 
may  happen  to  have  an  ill-cut  and  rather 
seedy  coat  upon  his  shoulders,  and  a  deficiency 
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of  the  precious  metals  in  his  napless  but  neatly- 
brushed  trowsers'  pockets. 

They  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  exclude 
him  from  their  hospitable  boards  because  he 
cannot  afford  "  four  suits  a-year  and  the  old 
ones  taken  in  exchange."  They  appreciate 
the  open-handedness  that  keeps  him  poor. 
They  enter  into  all  his  little  plans  for  the 
benefit  of  his  humble  hearers,  and  aid  by  their 
contributions  the  good  cause  for  which,  if  he 
do  his  duty,  he  pleads  in  private  as  well  as 
public.  His  domestic  circumstances  are  well 
known  to  them,  and  his  struggles  to  educate 
and  place  out  in  the  world  his  numerous  olive- 
branches  are  seen,  admired,  and  aided  by 
them. 

Parsons  are  proverbially  great  populators 
of  their  country.  The  preventive  check  has 
not  yet  found  its  way  into  the  parsonages  of 
Great  Britain ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  politi- 
cal economists  that  ever  lived,  male  or  female, 
(anti'populatrices  I  consider  anomalies  in  na- 
ture), I  trust  the  day  may  be  very  far  distant 
that  shall  see  such  an  unnatural  engine  intro- 
duced into  the  prolific  walls  of  our  manses. 
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The  two  last  sentences  are  parenthetic,  so 
I  proceed. 

In  great  towns,  the  private  affairs  of  the 
clergy  are  not  so  well  known  as  thej  are  in 
Tillages  and  hamlets.  Although  the  neighbour- 
ing great  man,  be  he  lord  or  commoner,  may 
inyite  the  rector  or  yicar  of  the  neighbouring 
city  or  borough,  whose  representation  in  par- 
liament he  kindly  takes  under  his  especial 
care,  to  dine  with  him  once  or  twice  a-year, 
and  give  largely  in  aid  of  coal  and  soup  sub- 
scriptions at  Christmas,  he  very  seldom  knows 
or  cares  any  thing  about  Mistress  Rector  or 
Mistress  Vicar,  and  their  nine  or  ten  little 
incumbrances  that  eat  the  bread  of  careful- 
ness at  their  frugal  tables. 

The  great  brewer,  the  banker,  and  the  law- 
yer, may  not  consider  it  a  disgrace  to  have 
the  parson  to  say  grace  for  them  before  and 
after  their  soup,  fish,  joints,  poultry,  and 
entrees  —  they  may  even  ask  him  to  take 
champagne  with  them.  They  may  contribute 
their  guinea  towards  the  schools  he  has  esta- 
blished, and  put  gold  into  the  plate  after  a 
charity-sermon ;  they  may  even  ask  his  wife 
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and  daughters  to  tea  and  piano,  and  his  sons 
to  play  cricket  with  their  boys ;  but,  in  spite 
of  all  this  condescension,  they  are  quite  in 
the  dark  as  to  all  the  little  painful  struggles 
that  are  necessary  to  enable  his  family  to  ac- 
cept these  invitations. 

They  hear  of  his  being  very  good  to  the 
poor,  and  applaud  him  for  it,  but  they  know 
not  to  how  many  uses  the  shilling  bestowed 
in  charity  might  be  put  for  those  of  his  own 
house.  They  rather  wonder  that  he  should 
limit  himself  and  his  lady  to  two  glasses  of 
Marsala,  at  twenty-two  shillings  a  dozen,  after 
dinner. 

It  may  be  truly  said  that  there  are  some 
clergymen,  of  high  birth  and  large  fortunes, 
and  others  who,  either  from  merit  or  patronage, 
revel  in  well-endowed  rectories,  snug  pre- 
bends, comfortable  canonries,  and  delightful 
deaneries— but  what  are  they  among  so  many  ? 
— rari  aves,  rari  pisces  (and  very  odd  fishes 
some  of  them  are),  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto  of 
the  thousands,  with  stipends  smaller  and  less 
regularly  paid  than  the  salaries  of  the  "  pam- 
pered menials,"  who  ride  behind  the  carriages 
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or  wait  at  the  tables  of  the  gentry  of  the 
land,  or  "  the  landed  gentry,'*  whichever  the 
reader  pleases. 

I  could  extend  these  preliminary  remarks 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  but  I  am  not  about 
to  write  an  essay  on  church  matters — merely 
to  tell  a  tale — so  il  mefaut  commencer. 


"  And  where  do  you  intend  going?"  in- 
qnired  my  friend  the  Professor,  as  we  sat  at 
breakfast,  playing  a  duet  on  coffee  and  hot 
rolls,  in  his  chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn. 

"  I  have  not  the  remotest  idea,"  said  I ;  "  I 
am  tired  of  writing  original  matter,  and  cor- 
recting my  own  and  the  printer's  errors,  and 
am  resolved  to  have  a  quiet  week's  holiday 
somewhere." 

*^  Let  me  see,"  said  the  Professor,  as  he 
put  his  glass  to  his  eye  to  enable  him  to  do 
so.  *^  Brighton  is  out  of  season ;  Cheltenham 
spoilt  by  over-building  and  counterfeit  salts ; 
Leamington  tri^te  to  a  degree;  Bath  obliterated 
firom  the  list  of  watering-places;  and  Har- 
rowgate..." 
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"  Do  not  trouble  yourself  to  go  through 
the  list,"  said  I,  interrupting  my  friend ;  "  I 
do  not  call  going  to  a  *  watering-place ' — ^the 
very  name  gives  me  the  idea  of  a  house  of 
call  for  hackney-coach  horses — ^having  a  quiet 
holiday.  The  summer  has  just  set  in,  but  not 
with  its  accustomed  severity.  The  gales  blow 
genially  from  the  south;  the  May-fly  is  on 
the  water,  and  the  trout,  I  hope,  on  the  rise. 
I  shall  take  my  little  carpet-bag  and  my  fish- 
ing-tackle, walk  into  Piccadilly,  and  take 
my  seat  on  the  very  first  coach  I  see  that  is 
ready  to  start  on  the  Western  road,  and  beg 
of  the  driver  to  deposit  my  person  at  any 
village  inn  which  he,  in  his  experience,  may 
recommend  to  me,  where  I  may  be  snug  and 
comfortable,  and  enjoy  my  favourite  sport — 
fly-fishing." 

"  Not  a  bad  idea,"  said  the  Professor.  "  I 
wish  I  could  go  with  you,  though  I  cannot 
Xersesize  the  waters,  and  torment  trout  with 
deceptive  ephemerae.  I  cafi  look  on  and — ^and 
— smoke  a  cigar,"  (he  might  have  said  a 
dozen,  with  a  running  accompaniment  of 
brandy  and  water ;  indeed,  his  mouth  instinc- 
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tiyely  opens  so  widely  at  the  bare  mention  of 
tiiem,  that  I  am  obliged  to  say  to  him^  in  the 
words  of  Horace — 

Quid  yolt  tanto  professor  hiatn,) 

"  but — I  cannot  go.  I  have  a  consultation 
at  ten,  on  Slowe  versus  Toddleon,  and  at  half- 
past  a  brief  in..." 

"  Grood  morning,"  said  I ;  as  I  knew  that,  if 
once  my  friend  got  upon  business,  he  would 
not  allow  me  to  go  until  he  had  given  me  an 
hour's  brief  sketch  of  the  speech  he  meant  to 
make  on  his  brief,  which,  as  I  hate  law  and 
lawyers — ^as  lawyers — the  profession,  not  the 
person — ^would  have  proved  disagreeable  as 
well  as  inconvenient. 

^^  Going  down,  sir?"  said  a  cad  at  the 
coach-office  of  the  White  Horse  Cellar. 

"  Yes,"  said  I. 

"What  coach,  sir?" 

"  I  don't  care  which." 

Cad  looked  as  if  he  thought  me  a  "  rum 
customer,"  but  civilly  asked, 

"Short  or  long?" 

"  What  coach  is  that  just  starting  ?  " 
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"  The  Exeter  Highflier — one  of  the  fastest 
out  of  London.  Room  for  two  outs  and  an 
in,"  replied  the  cad. 

In  a  few  seconds  I  was  seated  behind  the 
coachman  on  the  roof.  As  soon  as  we  were 
off*  the  stones,  and  I  could  make  use  of  mj 
voice  without  having  the  rattles  in  my  throat, 
I  explained  my  wishes  to  Jehu,  who  promised 
to  enable  me  to  fulfil  them. 

He  kept  his  word ;  and  after  a  delightful 
drive  of  some  five  or  six  hours'  duration,  he 
deposited  me  and  my  luggage  at  a  pretty  lit- 
tle inn  in  the  pretty  little  village  of  Clear- 
stream,  in  the  pretty  county  of  Hants. 

As  soon  as  I  had  ascertained  that  I  could 
have  the  use  of  a  parlour  and  bedroom  for  a 
week,  I  begged  to  be  allowed  to  speak  to  the 
landlord.     He  was  out  fishing. 

"  May  I  be  allowed  to  join  him  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Certainly,  sir.  Here,  Boots  !  show  this 
gentleman  across  the  meadows  to  the  tumbling- 
bay,  where  your  master  spends  the  greater 
part  of  his  time,"  said  the  landlady — ^a  little 
maliciously,  as  I  thought. 

As  I  had  made  an  excellent  luncheon  at 
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Mrs.  Botham'Sy  of  the  Pelican,  in  Speenbam- 
land — a  house  now,  alas!  railwayed  of  its 
glories — ^I  started  at  once,  meaning  to  sap 
heartily  on  trout,  if  I  should  be  lucky  enough 
to  catch  any.  I  found  "  mine  host  '*  whip- 
ping away  energetically  and  scientifically. 
A  few  masonic  words  and  signals  showed  him 
I  was  one  of  the  gentle  craft — so  called,  I 
presume,  from  their  using  gentles  in  their 
art — ^and  in  a  very  few  minutes  I  was  lite- 
rally "  up  to  my  knees "  in  business  —  or 
pleasure. 

The  trout  were  numerous  and  hungry ;  our 
creels  were  soon  filled ;  and,  as  I  walked  back 
with  mine  host,  I  was  so  pleased  at  my  suc- 
cess, and  at  his  generosity  in  giving  me  up 
the  best  casts,  that  I  asked  him  to  join  me  at 
supper.  He  agreed ;  and  I  must  say  he  did 
justice  to  the  trout,  which  were  in  high  sea- 
son— '^  as  pink  as  salmon,  and  as  crisp  as 
a  cabbage-leaf,"  according  to  his  description 
of  them. 

After  supper,  our  first  talk  was,  of  course, 
about  the  art  we  both  "  fondly  loved  " —  it  is 
a  strong  term,  and  one  difficult  to  be  under- 
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stood  but  by  those  who  love  the  art — and 
about  the  streams,  the  deeps,  the  runs,  and 
the  mill-tails  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  heard 
sufficient  to  convince  me  that  I  had  been  well 
recommended  by  the  driver  of  the  Exeter 
Highflier,  and  resolved  to  give  him  an  addi- 
tional tip  on  my  return  for  his  sagacity  in 
placing  me  so  well. 

As  I  thought  it  possible  that  I  might  intro- 
duce myself  to  some  brother  of  the  angle 
who  would  relieve  the  monotony  of  a  daily 
Ute-a-t^te  with  mine  host,  I  inquired  about 
the  society  of  the  village,  but  found  that,  ex- 
cepting the  vicar  and  the  apothecary,  its 
inhabitants  were  of  a  very  humble  class,  mere 
cultivators  of  the  soil  of  Clearstream — ^hedgers 
and  ditchers,  thrashers  and  thatchers. 

"  And  the  vicar,"  I  asked.  "  What  sort  of 
a  man  is  he  ?" 

"  A  worthy  and  excellent  old  gentleman, 
sir,"  replied  mine  host.  "  He  has  not  been 
with  us  very  long,  but  we  all  like  him.  He 
has  been  a  fisherman,  too,  sir ;  but  age  and 
rheumatism  forbid  his  gratifying  his  taste — 
but  it  don't  much  matter.      He  came  from 
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somewhere  out  of  Wales,  among  the  moun- 
tain streams.  He  is  a  mere  worni'bobber — 
cannot  throw  a  flj  or  spin  a  minnow.  He 
neyer  hooked  a  trout  ahove  a  pound,  though 
he  says  he  has  taken  three  or  four  dozen 
hrace  in  a  day.  How  very  small  they  must 
run!" 

"  Is  he  difficult  to  approach  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  the  landlord,  mistaking 
the  meaning  of  my  question.  "  He  lives  just 
down  by  the  church,  and  his  gate  is  always 
open." 

I  resolved  to  call  the  next  day,  and  request 
him  to  show  me  his  church,  and,  if  I  found 
him  an  agreeable  person,  to  cultivate  his 
acquaintance. 

I  put  my  resolution  into  force,  and  sent  in 
my  card  with  my  compliments.  I  was  ushered 
into  a  little  room,  which  I  afterwards  heard 
was  called  the  study,  and  found  a  benevolent- 
looking,  elderly  man,  engaged  in  tutoring  two 
little  boys  and  a  little  girl,  who,  from  the 
likeness  they  bore  to  himself,  were  evidently 
his  own  children. 

He  rose,  and  begged  me  to  be  seated.     A 
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hint  was  given  to  the  little  girl,  and,  ere  we 
had  settled  the  weather  question,  with  which, 
as  true  Britons,  we  opened  our  converse,  she 
returned,  followed  by  the  maid,  who  carried 
a  tray,  on  which  were  placed  the  materials 
for  a  little  luncheon. 

I  took  some  bread  and  cheese,  with  a  glass 
of  particularly  good,  mild  ale.  He  and  his 
children  joined  me,  and  I  felt,  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  as  if  I  was  sitting  among  old  young 
friends.  I  love  children — spoilt  ones  being 
excluded — and  love  to  draw  them  out.  I 
love  dogs,  too,  and  both  dogs  and  children 
know  instinctively  who  love  them.  How  we 
did  talk  and  laugh ! — we  fairly  "  rattled  away" 
for  half  an  hour ;  when  a  nod  from  the  father 
operated  like  the  nod  of  some  great  Prospero, 
and  the  children  and  the  luncheon  vanished. 

"  Now,  dear  sir,"  said  the  vicar,  "  tell  me 
your  business — in  what  can  I  aid  you  ?  My 
means  are  but  small,  but  as  far  as  they  go  I 
am  ready  to. ..." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  say  I  have  no  busi- 
ness to  be  here,"  said  I.  "  The  truth  is  sim- 
ply this  :  I  am  staying  at  the  inn  hard  by  for 
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a  week's  fishing.  Chance  has  brought  me 
here-M)r  rather  the  driver  of  the  Exeter 
Highflier.  I  am  anxious  to  see  the  interior 
of  your  very  pretty  church,  and  to  be  shown 
any  antiquities  which  it  may  contain.  I  have 
ventured  to  call  upon  you  for  that  purpose,  in 
preference  to  the  parish-clerk.  My  name  you 
know.  I  am  a. ."  literary  man — I  was  going 
to  say,  but  suppressed  the  information  for 
fear  I  should  lower  myself  in  his  estimation — 
''  I  am  an  idle  man  at  present,  and  trust  that 
my  taking  this  liberty  will  not  offend  you." 

^^  Far  from  it,  dear  sir ;  I  am  happy  to  make 
your  acquaintance.  I  vnll  show  you  every 
thing  worth  seeing,  with  great  pleasure — ^but 
npon  one  condition — ^that  you  dine  and  spend 
the  remainder  of  the  day  with  me.  I  am  a 
plain  man,  as  you  see,  and  if  you  can  eat  part 
of  a  leg  of  Southdown  mutton  at  the  un- 
fashionable hour  of  four,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  you." 

I  accepted  the  invitation  as  frankly  as  it 
was  given — ^upon  another  condition — ^that  he 
added  to  the  dinner  by  cooking  two  brace  of 
the  finest  trout  I  had  taken  overnight,  and 
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which  I  had  intended  sending  up  per  coach  to 
my  friend  the  Professor,  who,  as  every  pro- 
fessor ought  to  be,  is  very  fond  of  good 
living. 

These  conditions  being  settled,  we  walked 
across  the  garden — a  neat,  trim,  well-stocked 
half-acre,  to  the  church.  It  was  small,  very 
old,  and  boasted  of  a  curious  font,  and  some 
curious  niches  near  the  altar.  The  images 
which  had  filled  them  were  gone,  removed, 
doubtless,  by  the  hands  of  the  Iconoclasts  in 
their  great  zeal  to  do  away  with  every  thing 
conducing  to  idolatrous  worship.  There  were 
a  few  figures  of  knights  and  esquires  carved 
or  countersunk  on  the  stones  of  the  chancel, 
but  the  brasses  which  had  covered  them  had 
been  removed  by  the  same  reckless  hands — 
as  though  they  had  not  brass  enough  already. 

After  seeing  all  that  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
village,  the  vicar  proposed  that  we  should 
pass  the  time  which  intervened  before  dinner 
would  be  ready  by  climbing  a  steep  hill, 
which,  as  it  were,  impended  over  Clearstream, 
and  from  which  one  of  the  numerous  rivulets 
that  contributed  to  form  the  river  Clear  de- 
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riyed  its  source.  Of  course,  I  readily  assented 
to  the  proposal,  though  I  am  too  puffy  to  en- 
joy hill-climbiBg,  especially  as  he  hinted  at  a 
splendid  view  of  the  country  to  be  obtained 
irom  the  summit. 

The  exertions  required  to  reach  the  top 
were  certainly  great,  but  they  were  well  re- 
paid. The  view  was  glorious.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe  it,  because  I  should  be- 
come too  enthusiastic,  and  forget  to  stop 
until  the  space  allowed  me  was  no  longer 
space. 

Amidst  other  things  that  struck  me  parti- 
cularly, was  the  view  of  five  little  churches, 
of  which  Clearstream  was  one,  which  were,  or 
appeared  to  be,  not  more  than  a  mile  apart, 
and  all  to  have  been  built  in  the  same  age,  of 
the  same  size,  and  by  the  same  architect. 
They  lay  in  a  circle,  of  which  my  new  friend's 
church  formed  the  centre. 

I  pointed  to  them  as  something  remarkable, 
and  the  vicar  told  me  that  they  were  the  lions 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  tradition  had 
handed  down  a  tale  of  their  having  been 
erected  by  a  powerful  baron,  who  had  thus 
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removed  from  himself  and  family  the  displea- 
sure of  the  church,  which  he  had  incurred  by 
insulting  one  of  her  favoured  sons.  His  over* 
bearing  pride  had  thus  been  made  an  instru* 
ment  for  providing  places  of  worship  for  the 
bumble  sons  of  the  soil. 

*^  The  clergymen  of  these  churches,"  said 
the  vicar,  "  are,  I  am  glad  to  say,  my  inti- 
mate friends.      I  came  among  them  as  a 
stranger  and  a  poor  man.     They  extended  to 
me  the  open  hand  of  friendship,  and,  ere  I 
knew  their  worth,  I  gladly  grasped  it.     We 
form  a  little  society  in  ourselves.     We  have 
our  little  box  of  books  from  London,  and 
when  we  have  read  them,  we  have  plenty  of 
food  for  conversation  derived  from  their  con- 
tents, without  trespassing  on  the  dangerous 
grounds  of  polemics  or  politics.     We  drop  in 
when  we  please  at  each  other's  houses,  eat, 
drink,  and  are  merry.     We  play  a  game  of 
chess,   backgammon,  or  threepenny    whist; 
and  I  do  not  think  five  happier  parsons  or 
persons  are  to  be  found  any  where.     Our 
great  man  is  an  absentee,  because  there  is,  as 
he  says,  no  neighbourhood.     Perhaps  it  is  the 
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better  for  ns  that  he  should  be  absent,  as  our 
flocks  look  up  to  ns  as  the  most  important 
personages  in  odr  respectiye  villages,  which 
they  would  not  do  if  our  humble  lights  were 
eclipsed  by  the  glare  of  a  resident  Lord  of 
the  Manor.  We  do  all  the  good  our  small 
means  allow  us,  and  have  starved  out  one 
lawyer,  and  made  the  parish  doctor's  place 
almost  a  sinecure.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  one  or  two  of  my  friends  may  claim  a 
cut  of  my  Southdown  to-day,  but,  should  it 
not  prove  so,  you  shall  meet  them  before  you 
leave  us ;  I  think  you  will  like  them.  They 
have  their  eccentricities — as  who  has  not? 
but  they  are  good  men,  kind  neighbours,  and 
excellent  pastors." 

"  Whatever  eccentricities  they  may  have," 
said  I,  "  I  am  sure  you  have  displayed  none." 

**  What  ?"  said  the  vicar,  smiling,  "  not  in 
asking  a  perfect  stranger,  self-introduced — 
without  any  thing  to  recommend  him  but  a 
gentlemanly  appearance  and  good  address — 
to  dine  with  me?" 

'^  I  may  be  a  Jesuit  in  disguise,  or  a  Dis- 
senter, come  to  spy  the  nakedness  of  the  land, 
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and  convert  your  flock ;  or  the  bishop's  chap- 
Iain,  or  even  the  bishop  himself,  wishing  to 
see  incog,  how  the  clergy  conduct  themselves 
in  private,  or  an  author,  or. . . ." 

"A  rogue  and  vagabond  come  down  to 
murder  Shakspeare  and  inspire  the  clodpoles 
with  a  dramatic  ardour.  But  I  will  run  all 
risks,  even  if  you  have  a  design  to  take  my 
likeness  as  a  painter,  or  the  half-dozen  spoons 
which  form  my  platCy  as  H  jegular  house- 
breaker— so  to  dinner,  or  the  trout  will  be 
spoiled." 

So  saying,  the  vicar  led  the  way  by  a  zig- 
zag sheep-track  down  the  hill,  and  that  too 
at  a  pace  which  few  men  at  his  years  could 
have  kept  up.  We  found,  on  our  arrival,  that 
we  were  just  in  time ;  as  a  quiet  old  lady, 
whom  he  introduced  to  me  as  his  sister,  in- 
formed us,  as  she  met  us  at  the  garden-g^te, 
whence  she  had  been  anxiously  surveying  the 
path  which  led  to  the  hill,  in  hopes  of  seeing 
us  approach  by  it,  ere  the  fish  was  spoiled  by 
being  overdone. 

We  had  literally  nothing  but  the  trout  and 
the  leg  of  mutton,  and  yet  I  never  made  a 
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better  dinner  in  my  life.  It  might  have  been 
that  the  walk  bad  sharpened  my  appetite,  or 
that  the  cleanliness  of  every  thing,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  the  six  table-spoons,  with  the  ex- 
cellent way  in  which  the  fish  and  joint  were 
dressed,  stimulated  my  gastric  juices. 

It  might  have  been  that  the  smiling  chil- 
dren around  me  put  me  in  mind  of  home,  and 
gave  a  relish  to  my  food.  It  might  have  been 
that  the  urgent  pressings  of  Miss  Woodward, 
who  sat  at  the  head  of  her  brother's  table, 
imposed  upon  me  the  necessity  of  exerting 
myself  to  show  her  that  I  could  not  refuse 
her  solicitations :  or  it  might  have  been  the 
evident  pleasure  shown  by  the  vicar  at  the 
way  in  which  I  did  my  duty  to  the  viands ;  or 
it  might  have  been  all  these  together,  that 
excited  me  to  feed  so  largely ;  whatever  it 
was,  I  certainly  never  made  a  heartier  meal. 

^'  Matilda,  my  dear,  we  must  open  a  bottle 
of  port-wine  to-day,  in  honour  of  our  guest," 
said  the  vicar,  when  the  cloth  was  removed. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  I,  "  do  not  put  yourself 
to  that. .. ." 

"  Expense,  you  would  say,  on  your  account, 
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and  I  appreciate  your  good  feeling ;  but  I  have 
a  little  stock  by  me,  the  gift  of  one  of  my 
neighbours,  one  of  the  five  incumbents.  The 
rector  of  Rushley  goes  to  London  for  three 
months  yearly  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of 
some  literary  friends  who  spend  the  season  in 
town,  and,  though  I  would  gladly  do  his  duty 
in  his  absence  without  remuneration,  he  will 
insist  on  my  accepting  a  case  of  port-wine, 
which  he  delicately  hints  is  good  for  mine 
often  infirmities." 

After  this  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  bin  was  stocked,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  do 
justice  to  the  very  excellent  wine  that  was 
set  before  me.  We  were  left  alone,  as  Miss 
Woodward  retired  to  attend  to  her  household 
duties,  and  the  children  to  learn  their  evening 
tasks.  Our  conversation  was  at  first  confined 
to  our  favourite  sport,  fishing ;  but  the  vicar's 
account  of  the  streams  and  trout  of  North 
Wales  soon  led  him  to  talk  of  himself  and  his 
past  life.  When  the  bottle  was  emptied,  I 
rose  to  retire,  to  enjoy  an  hour  or  two's  whip- 
ping in  the  most  capturing  time  of  the  day, 
and  begged  of  the  vicar  to  come  up  and  sup 
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with  me  at  the  inn.  This  he  declined,  849  he 
said  that  his  sister  would  be  offended  if  he 
did  not  insist  upon  my  returning  and  tasting 
two  or  three  little  dishes  which  she  was  then, 
sttb  roffa,  engaged  in  concocting  for  my  espe- 
cial enjoyment. 

"  And  why  not  sleep  here — ^take  up  your 
quarters  with  us  altogether?"  said  the  vicar. 

"  Because,"  said  I,  "  I  have  engaged  my 
apartments  for  a  week.  Besides,  I  have  an 
ugly  *  custom  in  the  afternoon,'  to  which  Miss 
Woodward  would  strongly  object.  I  indulge 
in  my  cigar  and  grog  nightly." 

"  Delightful !"  said  the  vicar.  "  I,  too, 
always  smoke  my  pipe  after  our  little  supper ; 
so  you  see  you  must  come." 

I  pleaded,  and  at  length  successfolly, 
against  this  non  sequitur.  I  was  allowed  to 
sleep  at  mine  inn,  upon  condition  that  I  made 
the  vicarage  my  eating-house.  I  returned 
with  a  well-filled  creel  from  the  tumbling- 
bay,  despatched  four  brace  of  the  largest  and 
best-conditioned  fish  by  the  mail  to  my  friend, 
the  Professor,  and  sat  down  to  Miss  Wood- 
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ward's  petit  souper  with  an  appetite  renewed 
by  exercise  and  the  fresh  air. 

After  supper  we  illuminated;  and  as  we 
smoked  the  fragrant  weed,  to  which  King 
James  displayed  so  much  enmity,  merely 
because  he  could  not  smoke  it,  I  learnt  the 
history  of  my  hospitable  friend's  life.  It  is  a 
mere  simple  tale,  and  I  shall  let  him  tell  it 
in  his  own  way. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

I  was  bom  within  a  few  miles  of  the  vene- 
rable city  of  Chester.  My  father  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  small  fann  and  a  large  family. 
His  sons,  being  agriculturally  disposed,  were 
allowed  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  inclina- 
tions, and  thus,  by  saying  the  expense  of 
hired  labourers,  enriched  the  family.  My 
sisters,  too,  were  taught  to  make  and  mend 
the  family  linen,  and  assist  their  mother  in 
the  duties  of  the  dairy  and  cheese-room.  We 
were  a  very  happy  family,  though  we  had  not 
even  a  slipshod  maid  to  wait  upon  us.  It 
used  to  be  the  fashion  in  those  days  for  boys 
and  girls  to  work-~to  help  their  parents  and 
each  other — and  the  farm  sufficed  for  their 
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support.  How  is  it  now?  Mrs.  Fanner 
Giles  must  have  a  cook  and  a  kitchen-wench ; 
Mr.  Farmer  Giles  must  have  a  man  to  look 
after  his  nag ;  and  the  little  Gileses,  instead 
of  holding  the  plough  and  milking  the  kine, 
must  have  a  dancing-master,  and  thrum  on  an 
upright  piano.  What  has  been  the  result? 
Their  little  farms,  the  freeholds  left  them  by 
their  forefathers,  are  amalgamated  with  the 
squire's  estate ;  and,  after  trying  to  live  as 
tenants  where  they  would  not  live  as  land- 
lords, they  embark  for  Canada  or  Australia, 
to  do  the  very  thing  that  would  have  enabled 
them  to  live  better  on  their  own  estates,  had 
false  pride  permitted  them  to  do  it  —  wait 
upon  themselves.  By  pride  alone  has  the 
stream  of  emigration  been  set  running  and 
kept  full. 

Would  that  I  could  have  shared  the  healthy 
labours  of  my  brothers ! — ^would  that  I  could 
have  driven  plough,  or  even  have  kept  guard 
over  our  flocks!  I  should  have  been  spared 
mtich  suffering,  mental  and  bodily.  I  was 
bom  as  strong  and  as  sturdy  as  the  sturdiest 
of  the  Woodwards ;  but  a  fall  from  the  arms 
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of  a  little  sister,  to  whose  care  I  had  been 
imprudently  entrusted,  deprived  me  for  a  time 
of  the  use  of  my  lower  limbs,  and  stunted  my 
growth. 

As  soon  as  I  was  old  enough  to  under- 
stand my  situation,  I  repined  at  my  lot.     It 
was  not  so  much  the  being  depriyed  of  the 
power  of  motion,  of  roaming  about  the  fields 
in  the  free  air  of  heaven,  that  grieved  me, 
though  I  felt  that  deprivation  severely :  it  was 
the  thought  that  I  was  a  grievous  burden  to 
my  &mily,  a  living  reproach  to  my  poor  little 
sister,  who  spent  hours  in  crying  over  the 
brother  whom  she  had  made  a  cripple.   Though 
I  was  petted  by  all  —  though  my  father  and 
brothers  never  returned  from  market  without 
some  toy  or  plaything  for  poor  little  William 
—  though  my  sisters  taught  me   to  make 
patchwork,  and  to  net  and  knit;    and  my 
mother,  from  those  mysterious  feelings  which 
are  unsearchable,  beyond  divination,  lavished 
all  her  deepest  love  upon  her  weakliest — the 
object  of  pity  to  all,  of  scorn  to  some — ^still  I 
was  truly  miserable.     She  tried  to  comfort 
me,  but  I  refused  to  be  comforted.     Vain 
VOL.  I.  c 
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were  her  fond  caresses  —  vain  were  the  tears 
she  shed,  and  the  prayers  she  uttered  over 
me.  The  dainties  which  her  love  suggested 
and  her  scanty  purse  supplied  were  ungrate- 
fully rejected  by  me.  I  was  too  proud  to 
accept  what  I  felt  was  bestowed  upon  me  only 
because^  I  was  a  cripple  and  unable  to  share 
the  plain  and  homely  food  of  those  whose 
labour  enabled  them  to  enjoy  what  they 
earned. 

Distressed  at  my  distress — wretched  be- 
cause I  was  wretched  —  heart-broken  at  my 
miserable  state,  my  mother,  though  nearly 
suffocated  by  her  sobs,  revealed  the  matter  to 
our  worthy  curate.  He  understood  and  ap- 
preciated the  grief  she  displayed,  but  chid 
her,  gently  indeed,  but  yet  he  chid  her,  for 
allowing  her  wounds  to  bleed  without  apply- 
ing in  humility  to  Him  who  alone  could 
bestow  upon  her  the  balm  that  would  heal 
them.  He  bade  her  go  and  pray,  and  to 
teach  her  son  to  pray.  She  tearfully  obeyed, 
and,  aided  by  his  judicious  instructions, 
opened  to  me  a  blessed  source  of  comfort  and 
joy.     Peace  was  restored  to  the  family;   a 
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holj  cheerfolDess  succeeded  to  a  most  unholy 
gloom. 

When  he  had  laid  the  foundation  of  con- 
tentment in  my  lot,  that  good  man  proceeded 
to  build  upon  it  the  superstructure  of  useful- 
ness to  myself  and  family.  He  taught  me  to 
read  and  write,  supplied  me  with  bo^s  and 
materials  for  my  studies ;  and,  when  time  and 
the  skill  of  the  surgeon  enabled  me  to  get 
about,  he  put  me  to  the  cathedral  school 
at  his  own  expense,  though  he  could  ill  af- 
ford it. 

I  was  truly  grateful  for  his  kindnesses,  and 
worked  hard  to  repay  them.  I  succeeded  in 
getting  to  the  head  of  the  school,  and,  ere  he 
left  this  world  for  a  better,  he  saw  me  elected 
off  to  an  exhibition  at  Oxford,  where  he  had 
secured  me  a  kind  reception  by  representing 
my  case  to  the  heads  of  the  college. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  my  university  career ;  I 
will  only  say  that,  though  I  recovered  the  use 
of  my  limbs,  I  was  not  strong  enough  to  share 
in  the  exercises  of  my  more  robust  com- 
panions, nor  had  I  the  means,  if  I  had  had  the 
inclination,  to  join  them  in  their  revelries,     f 

c  2 
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passed  my  time  in  reading  and  angling  by 
the  quiet  streams  of  the  Isis  and  the  Cher- 
well. 

I  tried  to  gain  an  university  prize,  but  failed. 
It  was  a  severe  blow  to  me  that  failure.  Had 
not  the  lessons  taught  me  in  early  days  by  the 
kind  curate  recurred  to  me,  I  should  have 
sunk  under  it.  Although  I  did  not  succeed 
in  gaining  the  prize,  my  exercise  was  so 
respectably  done  that,  aided  by  a  second  class, 
it  insured  to  me  a  pupil,  the  son  of  a  gen- 
tleman in  North  Wales,  to  whom  I  was  re- 
commended by  the  head  of  my  college. 

As  my  exhibition  had  expired,  and  I  had 
no  chance  of  succeeding  in  any  other  pro- 
fession but  the  church,  I  gladly  availed  myself 
of  the  offer  of  my  patron's  brother  to  under- 
take the  duties  of  his  curacy,  which  was  near 
enough  to  "  the  house"  to  enable  me  to  con- 
tinue the  tuition  of  his  nephew.  .  I  was  or- 
dained, and  took  up  my  residence  in  the  little 
cottage  that  was  dignified  by  the  name  of 
the  parsonage-house  of  Llyswenny,  in  the 
county  of  Merioneth.  With  this  residence,  a 
stipend  of  ^55  per  annum,  and  one  pupil, 
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who  paid  me  a  guinea  a-week,  I  was  looked 
upon  as  a  lucky  and  a  wealthy  man  by  my 
family  and  by  myself. 

Upon  this  my  first  year  as  a  country  curate, 
I  look  back  as  upon  a  bright  green  oasis  in 
the  desert  of  my  long  life.  I  was  happy, 
cheerful,  and  healthy.  Mind  and  body  were 
alike  employed.  Yet,  somehow  or  another,  I 
began  to  think  I  was  dull  by  myself.  When 
I  returned  home  from  an  excursion  up  the 
mountains,  I  had  no  one  to  whom  I  could 
talk  of  the  views  I  had  seen,  the  fish  that  I 
had  caught,  the  thumpers  that  I  had  not 
caught,  but  would  catch  some  other  day. 
Then  my  solitary  supper  grew  distasteful,  and 
my  nightly  readings  lost  their  relish.  I  found 
myself  arguing  with  myself,  that  it  would 
not  cost  more  to  keep  two  than  it  did  to  keep 
one.  What  mattered  an  additional  crust  oif 
my  little  loaf?  Would  an  extra  slice  be 
missed  from  my  shoulder  of  mutton?  The 
one  spoonful  of  tea  was  quite  enough  for  two. 
And  then  the  trout  I  caught !  oh,  they  would 
almost  keep  our  table.  The  same  fire  would 
warm,  the  same  bed  would  rest,  the  limbs  of  a 
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pair — ^would  do  duty  for  the  dual  as  well  as 
the  singular  number. 

In  this  yiew  of  the  subject  I  was  aided  and 
abetted  by  a  very  pretty  girl,  the  daughter  of 
one  of  my  parishioners.  Her  father  was  a 
farmer,  rich  in  twenty-five  acres  of  arable 
land,  and  a  right  of  common  over  a  very  ex- 
tensive mountain.  As  two  heads  are  pro- 
verbially better  than  one,  we  literally  "  laid 
our  heads  together"  upon  the  same  pillow ;  for 
having  cordially  agreed  with  me  in  my  notion 
of  the  dual  properties  of  loaves,  shoulders  of 
mutton,  and  fires,  the  argument  that  a  mar* 
ried  man  was  more  likely  to  get  resident 
pupils  than  a  single  man  was  so  convincing, 
that  I  resolved  to  try  the  experiment.  It 
succeeded,  for,  in  addition  to  my  patron's 
nephew,  I  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  a 
sickly  scion  of  a  Liverpool  merchant,  on  whom, 
as  the  Liverpool  faculty  asserted,  the  air  of 
our  mountains  would  work  wonders.  It  did 
operate  miraculously,  for  in  less  than  one 
fortnight  it  killed  him.  I  never  got  another 
resident  pupil,  as  the  death  of  the  poor 
little  victim  to  consumption  was  attributed 
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by  the  doctors  of  Liverpool  to  the  very  un- 
healthy situation  of  the  parsonage  of  Llys- 
wenny. 

I  did  not  repine.  I  had  my  one  pupil  and 
my  curate's  stipend  still.  I  had  a  healthy, 
hardworking,  cheerful  friend  and  companion 
IQ  my  wife.  She  had  a  dowry  too:  three 
ponies  and  a  brood  mare,  a  cow  and  a  flock 
of  ten  miniature  muttons.  These  would  have 
been  very  profitable  had  not  the  brood-mare 
absconded,  and  taken  the  three  ponies  with 
her ;  the  cow  cast  her  calf,  and  died  under 
the  hands  of  an  unskUful  cattle-doctor ;  and 
the  sheep  been  attacked  with  an  epidemic 
that  first  reduced  them  to  skeletons,  and  then 
rendered  them  food  for  the  crows,  who  had 
been  cawing  and  croaking  for  weeks,  impa- 
tient of  the  expected  treat. 

This  was  trying,  but  I  did  not  repine. 
Though  my  fiirming  had  been  unsuccessful, 
and  my  res  domestic€B  were  reduced  in  num- 
ber, there  was  every  prospect  of  an  increase 
in  another  way.  This  promise  was  fulfilled. 
I  do  not  think  a  happier  father  than  I  ever 
Welcomed  to  earth  the  mountain's  child. 
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What  was  enough  for  two  would  be  sure  to 
satisfy  three,  was  now  my  motto.  The  dual 
was  succeeded  by  the  plural,  and  it  is  the 
only  way  in  which  I  ever  enjoyed  a  plurality, 
or  was  convicted  of  being  a  pluralist. 

Well,  after  my  third  child  was  born,  my 
one  pupil  was  deemed  fit  for  college.  I  think 
the  idea  of  his  fitness  was  suggested  by  the 
wom-outiness  of  the  old  pony  on  which  he 
used  to  ride  backwards  and  forwards  from 
"  the  house"  to  the  parsonage.  He  left  me, 
however,  for  college ;  and,  as  his  place  was 
not  filled  up  by  another,  I  had  to  fall  back 
upon  my  d665  per  annum,  which,  as  we  were 
moderate  in  our  desires,  and  had  taken  to 
making  the  most  of  my  garden  by  cultivating 
cabbages  and  other  esculents  on  an  extended 
scale,  we  found  more  than  enough,  for  we 
actually  put  by  a  few  pounds  yearly. 

After  I  had  resided  on  my  cure  for  thirteen 
years,  I  found  myself  the  father  of  twelve 
children — ay,  and  a  happy  father  too.  My 
stipend  would  not  have  supported  us,  had  not 
my  pupil,  when  he  succeeded  to  his  paternal 
estate,  in  gratitude  for  his  success  at  college, 
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which  he  kindly  attributed  to  my  exertions, 
let  me  have  a  few  acres  of  land,  rent  free. 
My  second  speculation  in  farming  answered, 
for  mj  boys  looked  after  the  stock,  and  the 
rich  pasturage  agreed  with  the  cows  and  sheep 
much  better  than  the  stunted  commons  on 
which  my  wife's  dowry  were  exposed. 

Up  to  this  period  I  had  not  repined  at  my 
lot.  I  had  had  no  time  to  grumble,  if  I  had 
felt  inclined  to  do  so.  My  hours  were  all 
occupied.  I  educated  my  children,  cultivated 
my  garden,  superintended  my  flocks — rational 
and  irrational  —  and  waged  war  upon  the 
trout.  My  wife  had  enougti  to  do  to  proyide 
clothing  and  clean  linen  for  her  family,  besides 
converting  cream  into  butter  and  curds  into 
cheese.  Still  we  were  happy  imtil  sickness 
invaded  our  little  crowded  garrison.  Fever 
found  a  stronghold  for  his  troops.  He  took 
up  his  quarters  among  us,  and  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  his  usual  comrade — death. 

Four  of  my  little  ones  yielded  to  their 
combined  attacks,  and  my  wife  sunk  into  a 
state  of  despondency  but  little  removed  from 
despair.     The  hand  that  took  away  also  in 

c5 
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its  mercy  gave.      A    thirteenth   child   was 
bom.     The  mother's  grief  for  her  lost  ones 
was  assuaged.     The  care  of  providing  for  the 
living  conquered  her  regret  for  the   dead. 
The  blow,  however,  had  been  struck,  from 
which   her   constitution    never  entirely   re- 
covered.    She  was  weakened  by  her  last  con- 
finement, for  her  sufferings  had  been  greater 
than  any  she  had  before  experienced.     She 
lost  much  of  her  cheerfulness ;  and,  though  a 
sense  of  duty  urged  her  to  the  discharge  of 
her  domestic  toils,  the  task  was  done  as  a 
task,  and  not  with  the  willingness  she  had 
hitherto  displayed.      Duty    was    no    longer 
pleasure. 

For  nine  long  tedious  years  she  grew  weaker 
and  weaker.  She  gradually  resigned  her 
household  cares  to  my  eldest  unmarried 
daughter,  who  had  less  to  do  than  her  mother 
had  had,  as  two  of  my  boys  had  left  us,  the 
one  for  the  army,  into  which  he  volunteered, 
and  the  other  for  the  navy,  into  which  my 
old  pupil's  interest  was  powerful  enough  to 
get  him  admittance.  My  eldest  girl  was 
married  to  a  neighbouring  curate,  as  poor  as 
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myself,  bat  who  would  many,  although  I 
tried  to  couTince  him  that  my  theory  of  the 
non-additional  expensiveness  of  duality  was 
wrong.  We  were  only  five  at  home,  for  one 
of  my  younger  boys  was  apprenticed  to  a 
watchmaker ;  my  eldest  boy  was  bailiff  on  a 
farm  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  one  of  my 
girls  was  staying  with  her  married  sister. 

Our  expenses,  however,  were  not  decreased. 
What  we  saved  by  the  absence  of  mouths,  we 
lost  by  the  presence  of  medicines.  Our  doc- 
tor, who  was  a  good,  kind  creature,  and  would 
have  supplied  medicines  and  attendance  gra- 
tuitously if  he  could  have  afforded  it,  saw  the 
struggles  we  were  making  to  save  the  partner 
of  my  joys  and  Hsorrows.  He  called  as  seldom 
as  he  could,  unless  a  neighbouring  patient 
called  him  in,  and  enabled  him  to  pay  what 
he  termed  a  friendly  visit.  He  would  also 
suggest  to  an  invalid  at  **  the  house"  that  such 
and  such  things  which  he  administered  there 
would  be  of  sendee  at  the  parsonage ;  and, 
in  short,  he  endeavoured  to  save  me  as  much 
expense  as  possible,  by  obeying  the  apostle's 
order  to  **  charge  them  that  are  rich ;"  but 
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9till  his  bills  were  serions  things  for  me  to  dis- 
charge. They  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
my  £55  stipend  and  the  profits  of  the  &nn. 

I  had  some  idea  that  I  might  add  to  my 
smaU  means  by  publishing  a  Tolome  of  ser- 
mons which,  as  the  players  say,  had  been  lis- 
tened to  by  an  admiring  audience,  and  receired 
with  onboonded  applanse.  I  thought  that  a 
liberal  and  discerning  public  might  appreciate 
them,  and  turn  the  goose  from  whose  pinion 
the  pen  that  wrote  them  was  taken  into  a  goose 
with  golden  eggs.  I  consulted  an  eminent 
London  publisher  on  the  subject.  His  an- 
swer was  :— 

«  Rev.  Sir, 
*'  Divinity  is  a  djrug,  unless  the  author  is  an 
unorthodox  bishop,  or  a  martyr  to  anti-church- 
of-England  principles. 

"  Your  obedient  servant. 


As  I  had  had  enough  of  drugs j  I  declined  the 
dissemination  of  divinity  in  a  printed  form. 
I  resolved  to  rub  on  as  I  had  hitherto  done. 
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and,  though  oppressed  by  illness,  and  pressed 
by  my  wants,  to  leave  the  press  to  the  more 
fortunate  individuals  alluded  to  in  the  book- 
seller's letter. 

"  William,  dear,"  said  my  wife,  as  I  depo- 
sited her  in  her  easy  chair  by  the  fireside,  for 
she  was  now  unable  to  walk  from  the  bedroom 
to  the  parlour  —  "  William,  dear,  I  fear  you 
are  tired  of  your  oflSce  of  nurse  ?" 

**  No,  love,  not  tired  of  nursing,  but  tired 
of        " 

**  Paying  the  doctor,  and  other  expenses," 
said  my  wife. 

**  That  is  unkind.  I  was  going  to  add,  tired 
of  not  seeing  you  mend.  As  for  expenses, 
what  care  I,  so  long  as  we  can  live  and  be 
happy  ?"  said  I,  as  cheerfully  as  I  could. 

"  But  your  privations,  William  ?  they  are 
great.  You  deprive  yourself  not  only  of  every 
little  indulgence,  but  of  many  necessaries,  and 
all  to  no  purpose.  My  sentence  is  recorded ; 
all  your  kind  struggles  are  in  vain.  Grant 
me,  dear  William,  one  request.  I  know  you 
will — ^will  you  not?" 

"  That  query  implies  a  doubt,"  said  I,  tak- 
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ing  her  emaciated  hand,  ^*  bat  anj  reasonable 
request  I  will  grant." 

"  Well,  then,  tell  Dr.  Williams  not  to  call 
again  or  send  any  more  medicines." 

'*  No,  no ;  while  there  is  life  there  is  hope. 
As  long  as  I  can  gain  a  shilling,  that  shilling 
shall  be  expended  to  save,  if  possible,  her  who 
has  been  the  partner  of  all  my  joys  and  sor- 
rows. No,  no.  I  am  rich  as  long  as  my  sti- 
pend is  paid  me  (and  the  rector  is  a  hearty 
man) ;  and  as  long  as  my  little  farm  goes  on, 
and  the  dear  children  are  healthy.  I  only 
wish  to  be  richer  that  you  might  have  your 
little  indulgences,  and  be  removed  hence  to  a 
warmer  clime,  to  try  the  effect  of  change  of 
air." 

"Were  you  worth  hundreds,  William,  I 
would  not  move  hence.  Here  we  have  passed 
many  happy  hours  —  here  I  may  truly  say  I 
have  lived,  and  here  would  I  die— -for  die  I 
must,  and  that  ere  many  months  have  rolled 
on.    Do  now,  do  dismiss  the  doctor." 

This  request  was  spoken  in  so  urgent  a 
manner,  and  the  look  that  accompanied  the 
words  carried  conviction  to  my  heart  so  for- 
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cibly  of  his  attentions  being  worse  than  use- 
less, that  I  had  almost  resolyed  to  consent  to 
his  dismissal ;  however,  "  never  say  die  "  oc- 
carred  to  me,  and  I  resolved  to  expend  the 
riches  of  my  cure  and  farm  on  the  only  man 
in  that  remote  region  who  could  cheat  death 
of  his  prey. 

Alas  !  little  did  I  think  that  the  time  had 
arrived  when  my  riches  were  to  make  them- 
selves wings  and  fly  away. 

The  post  came  in  as  we  were  at  our  frugal 
dinner  —  a  rasher  of  bacon  and  a  few  mashed 
turnips  —  I  see  the  meal  now !  Rarely  did  I 
receive  a  letter,  and  the  receipt  of  one  then 
with  a  large  black  seal  upon  it  threw  me  into 
a  perspiration.  I  knew  it  brought  ill  news 
before  I  opened  it,  though  I  knew  not  the 
handwriting  nor  the  post-mark.  I  left  the 
room,  hurried  into  my  garden,  and  broke  the 
seal :  the  contents  were  these : — 

"  Reverend  Sir, 
"  My  kind  master,  the  rector  of  Llyswenny, 
died  this  morning  in  a  fit.     I  hasten  to, tell 
you  of  his  death,  as  you  might  like  to  ask  the 
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Lord  Chancellor  for  the  living  of  which  yon 
have  been  the  curate  for  so  many  years.  The 
squire  might  help  or  advise  you. 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  John  Price  Williams." 

Poor  Williams,  who  had  thus  shown  his 
gratitude  for  some  former  trifling  favours,  was 
a  second  or  third  cousin  of  our  doctor.  The 
news  he  so  thoughtfully  conveyed  to  me  by 
the  agency  of  the  medical  man  who  was  sum- 
moned to  his  master's  aid,  for  he  could  not 
write  himself,  had  a  fearful  effect  upon  me. 
I  believe  that  I  fell  as  if  stricken  with  apo- 
plexy, as  my  good  rector  had  been,  but  I  have 
no  remembrance  of  any  thing  that  passed  until 
I  found  myself  in  our  little  garden,  with  my  wife 
and  family  weeping  around  me.  I  can  recollect 
distinctly  the  misery  which  was  then  depicted 
on  the  brow  of  all  of  them,  excepting  my 
wife,  who  smiled  upon  me,  and  bade  me  hope, 
for  that  she  felt  my  application  would  be  suc- 
cessful. 

"  My  application ! — to  whom  ? — ^for  what  ?'* 
said  I. 
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"To  the  Chancellor — he  is  a  great  and  a 
good  man — ^and  for  this  living,  where  you  have 
done  the  duties  so  long  and  so  well,"  said  my 
wife ;  "  sit  down  and  write  to  him — tell  him  a 
simple  story,  and  make  a  plain  request — ^you 
must  succeed." 

"  No,  father,"  said  ray  girl,  "  do  no  such 
^i^g ;  go  up  to  *  The  House  ;*  the  squire  is 
your  friend,  solicit  him  to  apply  for  you." 

"Ay,  go,  father — ^go,  dear  William— go,  dear 
fether,"  exclaimed  the  whole  of  my  loving  and 
beloved  circle. 

In  a  few  minutes,  my  best  hat  and  coat  and 
a  clean  cravat  were  put  upon  me  without  any 
effort  on  my  part;  my  sturdy  walking-stick 
was  placed  in  my  hands,  and  before  I  knew 
where  I  was  going  I  found  myself  in  the 
squire's  study,  and  telling  him  all  my  hopes 
and  fears.  He  advised  me  to  apply  for  the 
living,  but  said  that  he  could  not  aid  me,  as 
he  had  acted  in  opposition  to  the  administra- 
tion on  the  last  election. 

•*  You  would  do  better,  however,"  said  he, 
**  if  yoB  could  apply  in  person ;  but  I  do  not 
see  how  you  can  leave  home  on  account  of 
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your  wife's  ill  health ;  as  to  expenses,  my  pnrse 
is  yours  on  such  an  occasion/' 

I  believe  I  thanked  him  as  he  deserved  ;  I 
know  he  shook  me  by  the  hand ;  but  my  heart 
was  sunken  in  my  breast.  I  felt  the  weight 
of  despondency  on  my  brain.  I  reeled  to  the 
home  I  was  sure  I  must  shortly  leave — ^to  the 
wife  and  children  who  would  soon  be  house- 
less. I  saw  not  and  consequently  could  not 
regard  the  looks  of  commiseration  with  which 
my  parishioners,  who  had  heard  the  news  of 
the  rector's  death,  viewed  me  as  I  passed  their 
dwellings.  I  reached  home  —  I  was  sick,  ill, 
and  fainted. 

On  my  recovery,  I  told  all  that  I  could 
recollect  of  what  had  passed  at  "  The  House'* 
to  my  sorrowing  family.  Despair  reigned 
triumphant  over  us  all,  until  the  lessons  of  my 
youth  occurred  to  me,  and  I  bent  the  knee 
and  the  heart  in  prayer.  I  took  myself  right 
humbly  to  my  God. 

In  the  midst  of  the  gloom  of  night,  when 
my  sleepless  eyes  were  watching  the  broken 
and  spasmodic  sleep  of  my  poor  wife,  she  sud- 
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denlj  roused  herself,  and  taking  me  by  the 
hand  said, — 

"  William,  dear,  I  have  had  a  dream ;  you 
must,  for  the  last  time,  indulge  me  in  a  request 
I  am  about  to  make  in  consequence  of  that 
dream.  Do  not  deem  me  mad  or  foolish,  but 
go  to  London ;  set  off  early  to  morrow  morn- 
ing, and  apply  to  Lord  E ,  the  Chancellor, 

in  person  for  this  living.  You  will  succeed — 
it  has  been  revealed  to  me." 

I  listened  to  her  dream  —  her  firm  reliance 
on  its  fulfilment  inspired  me  with  hope.  I 
resolved  to  go,  but  to  tell  no  soul  of  the  object 
of  my  journey. 

I  rose  ere  it  was  light.  I  had  five  golden 
guineas  hoarded  up.  I  took  three  of  them, 
which  I  resolved  should  suffice  for  a  journey 
of  nearly  three  hundred  miles. 

I  kissed  my  dear  wife,  who  smiled  upon  me 
more  cheerfully  than  she  had  done  for  months, 
and  with  a  heavy  heart  set  out.  I  had  merely 
a  change  of  linen  in  my  great-coat  pocket  and 
a  cotton  umbrella  to  cany,  and  I  felt  that  I 
was  strong  enough  to  walk  the  whole  way. 
As  I  closed  the  gate  of  my  garden  behind  me. 
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my  thoughts  were  as  gloomy  as  the  morning, 
which  was  foggy  and  cloudy.  When  I  reached 
the  top  of  the  hill  which  overhung  my  home, 
the  mist  was  dispelled,  and  the  sun  burst  forth 
in  all  its  splendour.  I  hailed  it  as  a  happy 
omen,  and,  ere  I  lost  sight  of  the  humble 
dwelling  that  still  sheltered  my  loved  ones,  I 
fell  on  my  knees  and  commended  them  to  our 
common  Father,  and  prayed  for  a  blessing  on 
my  journey. 

By  getting  a  ride  now  and  then,  and  by 
keeping  on  at  a  steady  walk,  I  reached  on 
the  third  day  what  had  been  the  home  of  my 
childhood,  and  to  visit  this  home  I  travelled 
miles  out  of  my  regular  course. 

My  parents  had  been  long  dead,  but  my 
eldest  brother,  now  an  aged  man,  still  culti- 
vated the  farm.  He  received  me  with  open 
arms ;  but  when  I  told  him  of  the  object  of 
my  journey,  he  shook  his  head,  and  gave  me 
no  encouragement.  As  he  saw  I  was  resolved 
to  go,  he  introduced  me  to  the  curate  of  the 
parish,  who,  as  he  had  had  a  cure  in  London  for 
twelve  months,  was  supposed  to  know  a  great 
deal  about  great  people. 
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He,  worthy  man,  laughed  outright  at  my 
simplicity  in  fancying  that  I  should  gain  access 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor  without  friends,  with- 
out eyen  a  letter  of  introduction  or  recom- 
mendation. He  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  advice 
on  the  humhle  and  courteous  manner  in  which 
I  was  to  conduct  myself  if  I  did  succeed  in 
gaining  the  great  man's  presence,  and,  what 
was  of  more  value  to  me,  he  gave  me  a  note 
to  a  friend  of  his  who  had  a  living  a  few  miles 
beyond  Liverpool. 

I  set  out  again.  My  brother,  I  imagine, 
thought  I  was  well  provided  with  money,  for 
he  did  not  offer  to  supply  me  with  any.  I 
felt  it  as  an  unkindness,  but  I  was  too  proud 
to  ask  for  assistance  ;  indeed,  I  did  not  think 
that  I  should  need  it,  as  I  had  only  spent  two 
shillings  of  my  store. 

I  crossed  the  Mersey,  and  reached  the  house 
of  the  clergyman  to  whom  I  had  the  note  of 
introduction.  He  treated  me  kindly,  gave  me 
bed  and  board  and  a  letter  to  a  friend,  a  bro- 
ther parson,  in  Birmingham.  He  too  behaved 
as  a  brother,  and  furnished  me  with  letters  to 
others  of  our  profession  whose  homes  lay  in 
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my  path.     Thus  was*I  passed^  like  a  pauper 
as  I  was,  from  parish  to  parish. 

But  I  will  not  weary  you  with  the  parti- 
culars of  my  tedious,  roundabout  journey,  my 
privations,  my  exertions,  my  hopes  and  fears ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that,  in  my  most  desponding 
moments,  my  poor,  sick  wife's  smile  of  hope 
revived  me.  Often,  when  I  had  sunk  down 
exhausted  with  long  walking,  and  had  almost 
resolved  to  give  up  my  plans  and  return  home 
again,  the  idea  of  that  home  and  its  inhabi- 
tants revived  me  and  gave  me  strength  to 
persevere. 

On  the  twelfth  day,  early  in  the  morning,  I 
arrived  in  London.  I  had  but  three  shillings 
left ;  but  then  I  had  a  silver  watch,  the  gift 
of  my  son,  the  first  fruits  of  his  skill  in  the 
trade. 

I  took  it  to  a  silversmith  in  St.  John  Street, 
and  begged  him  to  lend  me  some  money  upon 
it.  He  eyed  me  and  the  watch  suspiciously ; 
but,  when  I  told  him  my  tale  briefly,  he  not 
only  lent  me  £3,  but,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
invited  me  to  breakfast  with  him.  He  also 
furnished  the  means  of  making  my  appear- 
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ance  more  respectable,  as  my  clothes  had  suf- 
fered from  my  journeying,  sometimes  in  the 
wet,  at  others  in  the  dust. 

Before  the  clocks  had  struck  ten,  I  found 
myself  trembling  with  exhaustion  and  anxiety 

at  the  door  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  in 

Square.  I  knocked  timidly,  and  begged  the 
porter  to  tell  his  lordship  that  I  wished  to 
speak  to  him. 

The  man  stared,  and,  after  a  few  moments' 
hesitation,  asked  me  for  my  card. 

My  card !  I  had  not  had  such  a  thing  in 
my  possession  since  I  had  settled  down  at 
li^fwenny. 

**  I  have  not  a  card  with  me,"  said  I; 
"  but  my  name  is  Woodward." 

*•  Are  you  known  to  his  lordship  ?" 

"  A  perfect  stranger,"  said  I. 

"  Have  you  no  note  — no  letter  of  intro- 
duction?" 

^'  None,"  said  I,  sighing. 

"  I  fear  then,''  said  the  porter,  very  civilly, 
'^  that  I  cannot  admit  you.  You  had  better 
write  to  his  lordship,  and  if  your  business  re- 
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quires  an  interview  he  will  fix  the  hour  for 
you  to  attend." 

^^  I  am  a  poor  clergyman,"  said  L  "  I  have 
walked  up  from  Wales  to  solicit  a  favour  of 
his  lordship." 

"  Walked  all  the  way  from  Wales  ?  Step 
in.   I  will  speak  to  his  lordship's  secretary." 

I  entered  the  hall ;  and,  while  the  porter 
was  gone  on  his  errand,  I  sunk  exhausted  on 
a  chair.  My  knees  trembled  so  I  could  not 
stand. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  man  returned,  and 
bade  me  follow  him  into  a  small  parlour  near 
the  door.  I  found  a  gentleman  standing 
there,  dressed  in  a  court-suit  of  black.  He 
told  me  to  be  seated,  spoke  kindly  to  me,  and 
asked  me  my  business. 

I  told  him  as  concisely  as  I  could,  and  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  his  lordship  would  not 
refuse  to  see  me. 

I  fancied — it  might  have  been  nought  but 
fancy — that  a  tear  stood  in  his  eye.  He  cer- 
tainly raised  his  handkerchief  to  his  face, 
coughed  several  times,  and  turned  away 
from  me. 
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He  left  the  room  without  replying  to  me, 
and,  in  a  short  time,  though  it  seemed  an  hour 

to  me,  returned  and  told  me  that  Lord  E 

would  see  me. 

I  was  shown  into  a  large  room  furnished 
with  well-stored  book-shelves,  library-tables, 
and  reading-chairs.  I  saw  a  small,  benevolent- 
looking  man  sitting  at  one  of  the  tables, 
almost  obscured  by  masses  of  papers,  and 
nearly  hidden  by  the  arms  and  back  of  a 
library-chair. 

**  The  Lord  Chancellor,"  said  the  secretary, 
as  he  left  the  room. 

The  moment  had  arrived  that  was  to  decide 
my  fate.  I  had  got  up  a  set  speech  by  heart, 
and  tried  to  utter  it.  I  could  not  speak.  I 
essayed  to  do  so,  but  a  giddiness  came  over 
me,  my  ideas  were  confused,  my  tongue 
refused  its  office,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  was 
dying. 

I  have  no  recollection  of  what  passed,  until, 
on  opening  my  eyes  and  gazing  round  me,  I 
found  his  lordship  and  his  secretary  standing 
at  my  side,  and  a  servant  bathing  my  temples 
with  cold  water. 

VOL.  I.  D 
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I  apologized  as  well  as  I  could  for  giviog 
so  much  trouble.  His  lordship  begged  me  to 
be  calm,  and,  when  the  secretary  and  the  ser- 
vant had  left  us,  told  me  not  to  flutter  myself, 
but  to  tell  him  my  business. 

I  told  him  all ;  my  poverty,  my  length  of 
service  in' the  parish,  my  wife's  dying  state, 
my  struggles  to  support  my  large  family,  my 
hopes  and  fears,  the  particulars  of  my  jour- 
ney, and  concluded  by  begging  of  him  to 
confer  upon  me  the  vacant  living  of  Llys- 
wenny. 

He  heard  me  without  interrupting  me,  but 
I  saw  through  my  own  tears  that  the  mois- 
ture from  his  eyes  trickled  down  his  cheek, 
and  fell  upon  the  papers  that  lay  before  him. 
I  felt  comfort  from  the  sight,  for  I  had  excited 
his  sympathy. 

At  length  he  spoke  in  a  low,  melodious 
voice. 

"  I  regret,  dear  sir,  to  say  that  the  living 
of  Llyswenny,  for  which  you  ask,  and  to 
which  your  services,  as  curate,  give  you  a 
claim,  was  given  away  ten  days  since.  My 
friend  Sir  Robert applied  on  behalf  of 
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a  man  of  whom  he  spoke  in  such  high  terms, 
that  I  immediately  gave  him  the  presentation. 
Why  did  not  you  apply,  by  letter,  as  soon  as 
you  heard  of  the  vacancy? " 

"  I  did  not  dare  presume  so  far,  my  lord,** 
I  replied. 

"  And  yet  you  presumed  to  ask  for  ftn  in- 
terview, and  found  courage  to  make  your 
request  in  person,  without  introduction,  with- 
out even  a  letter  of  recommendation/' 

"  I  thought,  my  lord,  it  would  be  more 
respectful,  more  dutiful.** 

"  To  leave  a  sick,  a  dying  wife,  your  home 
and  your  children,  to  expend  your  small 
means,  and  exhaust  your  strength  on  a  long 
journey,  with  the  hope  of  gaining  access  to 
a  person  so  notoriously  diflScult  of  access  as 
a  Lord  Chancellor,  when  you  might  have  saved 
all  the  trouble  and  expense  by  doing  as  hun- 
dreds do,  who  have  not  half  the  claims  you 
have,  writing  and  almost  demanding  the  vacant 
benefice !  Well,  well — I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
reward  your  modesty  and  your  toils — ^Llys- 
wenny  is  disposed  of.** 

"  Would  your  lordship  ask  the  successful 
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applicant,  the  new  rector,  to  continue  me  as 
his  curate?  I  will  undertake  it  eyen  at  a 
smaller  sum.  I  will  struggle  long  and  hard, 
do  any  thing  rather  than  remove  my  wife 
from  the  home  she  loves  so  well.  She  cannot 
long  survive,  and,  when  she  is  gone,*  I  will 
quit  the  spot,  wander  forth,  and  settle  where 
Providence  may  be  pleased  to  appoint  my 
widowed  lot." 

"  I  must  again  regret,"  said  Lord  E , 

*^  that  I  cannot  interfere  in  the  matter.  But 
write  to  the  rector  yourself;  state  your  case 
as  simply  and  as  plainly  as  you  have  stated  it 
to  me.  You  may  add,  that  /  advised  you  to 
do  so.  My  secretary  will  furnish  you  with 
his  address.  Write  to  me,  and  let  me  know 
the  result  of  your  application ;  and  now  go 
home  again,  comfort  your  sick  wife,  cherish 
your  dear  children,  and  trust  in  Him  who  will 
not  suffer  the  righteous  to  be  forsaken,  nor 
his  seed  to  beg  their  bread." 

I  rose  to  leave  him,  a  ruined,  a  broken- 
hearted man. 

"  Stay  one  moment,"  said  his  lordship. 

I  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  library,  but 
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my  heart  was  in  the  mountains  of  Wales.  I 
saw  my  home — ^now  no  longer  my  home — my 
wife  dying,  my  children  in  despair. 

I  was  ronsed  from  my  wretched  dream  by 
his  lordship.  He  touched  my  arm  gently, 
put  into  my  hand  a  small  pocket  Bible,  tied 
round  with  a  piece  of  office-tape. 

"  Accept,"  said  he,  "  this  copy  of  the 
Book.  When  you  get  to  your  lodgings,  open 
it — I  have  marked  a  page  in  it ;  I  trust  you 
may  find  consolation  from  its  contents  — 
adieu  !  Write  to  me  when  you  get  home  and 
hare  communicated  with  your  rector." 

I  left  the  room  and  the  house.  I  wandered 
I  scarcely  knew  whither.  I  cared  not  what 
became  of  me,  for  the  darkness  of  despair 
was  on  my  soul.  I  shudder  to  think  that  I 
eyen  meditated  self-murder. 

"  Why  should  I  live?"  said  I.  *•  Where 
am  I  to  find  hope  or  consolation  now  ?  " 

Something  fell  at  my  feet — I  looked  down ; 

it  was  the  Bible,  the  gift  of  Lord  E .     I 

was  answered. 

Inspired  with  hope,  I  sought  the  house  of 
the  kind  silversmith.  I  told  him  of  my  failure. 
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I  opened  it  in  fear  and  trembling,  for  I  was  a 
poor,  nervous,  shattered  creature.  It  ran  thus : 

"  Dear  Sir, 
"  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  has  appointed  you  to  the  vacant 
vicarage  of  Clearstream,  in  the  county  of 
Hants,  value  ^230  per  annum,  with  a  house. 
You  will  find  the  necessary  papers  at  the  Pre- 
sentation-ofiice  in  the  Temple,  and  I  wish 
you  joy  of  your  preferment. 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  faithfully. 


"  Secretary  of  Presentations." 

This  sudden  step  from  poverty  and  want 
to  what  appeared  to  me  unbounded,  inex- 
haustible riches,  proved  too  much  for  me. 
I  was  so  ill  that  I  could  not  even  write  to 
thank  my  kind  patron  for  his  bounty. 

Joy,  however,  seldom  kills  us ;  I  recovered, 
sold  my  little  stock,  and,  with  my  three 
youngest  children,  and  my  sister,  who  kindly 
superintends  my  household,  removed  to  this 
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spot,  where  I  have  been  and  am  as  happy  as 
a  mortal  can  be  in  this  our  world  below. 
I  need  hardly  tell  yon  that  as  long  as  Lord 

E lived,  his  name  was  never  forgotten  in 

my  prayers. 


"  I  wish  I  was  a  Lord  Chancellor,"  said  I 
to  myself,  when  the  vicar  had  ended  his  tale. 
"  I  envy  every  man  who  has  it  in  his  power 
to  make  another  happy.     How  soundly  Lord 

E must  have  slept  that  night  when  he 

bestowed  ^50  on  this  worthy  man !  and  yet  the 
world  called  him  parsimonious — stingy !  Bah  !*' 

Having  got  rid  of  this  bit  of  spleen,  I 
turned  to  examine  my  pipe — something  had 
"  put  my  pipe  out."  Water  extinguishes 
fire,  and  I  believe  my  eyes  had  been  "  doing 
Niobe  "  at  the  vicar's  joys  and  woes.  I  did 
not  relight  it,  but  went  home  and  fell  asleep, 
after  I  had  offered  up  a  prayer  for  the  welfare 
of  the  good  and  single-minded  vicar  of  Clear- 
stream.  I  really  believe  I  left  my  grog  un- 
finished ;  but  my  kind  friend,  the  Professor, 
says,  he  has  strong  doubts  about  that  part  of 
my  story.     Does  he  judge  of  me  by  himself? 

d5 
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CHAPTER  m. 

On  the  morning  following  the  recital  of  the 
Vicar  of  Clearstream's  adventures,  I  rose  with 
the  lark,  and  sallied  forth,  like  a  schoolmaster, 
rod  in  hand. 

As  the  trout  rose  at  the  same  time,  and  my 
flies  fell  killingly  on  the  surface  of  the  river, 
I  soon  filled  my  creel.  After  weighing  and 
inspecting  each  fish  individually,  and  under 
the  advice  of  mine  host  selecting  the  best- 
conditioned,  I  carried  them  with  me  to  the 
vicarage,  where,  as  the  reader  will  be  pleased 
to  remember,  I  had  promised  to  take  my 
meals. 

I  was  greeted  with  nods  and  becks  and 
wreathed  smiles  by  the  vicar  and  his  children. 
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who,   the  morning  task  being  ended,  were 
waiting  in  the  garden  to  receive  me. 

Miss  Woodward  was  busily  engaged  in  pre- 
paring the  morning  meal,  and,  as  soon  as 
we  had  exchanged  courtesies,  the  signal  was 
given  that  all  was  ready,  and  we  took  onr 
seate. 

I  dp  not  know  how  it  is,  but  I  can  never 
enjoy  a  London  breakfast.  The  hot  rolls  smell 
of  green  baize,  and  look  like  Smyrna  sponges ; 
the  white  bread  seems  arid,  and  reminds  one 
of  dead  men's  bones  and  bean-flour;  the 
butter  is  served  up  in  such  very  diminutive 
pats,  that  it  seems  to  hint  at  its  costliness, 
and  beg  you  to  be  sparing  in  the  use  of  it ; 
the  tea  tastes  of  Thames  water,  with  a  dash 
of  the  flavour  caused  by  the  last  corpse  that 
was  picked  up,  after  being  dragged  for  for 
several  days,  just  opposite  the  Penitentiary  at 
Millbank.  As  for  a  London  egg^  though  you 
do  get  your  chicken  into  the  bargain,  a  man 
must  be  cracked  who  ventures  to  crack  the 
shell  of  one,  unless  he  is  a  comparative  anato- 
mist, or  a  positive  fool ;  the  broiled  ham,  as 
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thej  call  it,  is  a  gross  insult  to  all  the  Bacon 
family ;  and  the  coffee,  a  compound  of  burnt 
beans  and  chicory,  is  rendered  more  filthy  by 
being  infused  in  a  patent  filterer,  which  allows 
all  the  filth,  and  none  of  the  flavour,  to  run 
through  it ;  as  to  milk — ^bah !  —  whiting  and 
water — it  is  a  most  unenticing  meal  to  me — a 
London  breakfast. 

Miss  Woodward  had  prepared  for  us  a  very 
different  sort  of  feast.  We  had  home-made 
bread,  white  and  brown,  oven  cakes,  as  sweet 
and  as  light  as  Love  himself,  a  large  supply 
of  freshly-made  butter,  with  eggs  newly  laid, 
and  ready  to  burst  their  shells  from  the  milky 
fluid  within  them :  the  cream  was  almost  of 
the  consistency  of  butter,  and,  like  undergra^ 
duate  port-wine,  refused  to  be  poured  out. 
Then  the  tea,  good  of  its  sort,  used  liberally, 
and  infused  in  the  pure  water  that  trickled 
through  the  gravel  rocks  above  us,  and  filtered 
itself,  was  delicious.  The  coffee,  newly  roasted 
and  ground,  made  after  the  olden  fashion,  and 
supplied  hot  from  the  coffee-pot,  filled  the 
parlour  with  its  refreshing  odour.     The  more 
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solid  part  of  the  meal  consisted  of  rashers  of 
streaked  bacon  nicely  toasted — not  broiled ;  a 
brace  of  trouts  grilled,  and  covered  with 
bread  crumbs  and  chopped  mushrooms;  a 
lai^  dish  of  crayfish,  for  which  Clearstream 
is  justly  renowned,  and  a  collared  eel,  which 
would  have  provoked  the  appetite  of  an  an- 
chorite, and  caused  him  to  regret,  if  not 
forget,  his  vow  as  an  herb-and-water-totaller. 
Good  as  every  thing  was,  it  was  doubtless 
rendered  better  by  a  three  hours'  fishing  in 
the  open  air  of  a  bracing  summer's  morning. 

^^ Fiat  justitiay'  said  I,  internally;  and 
justice  w(is  done  internally. 

I  had  engaged  a  four-wheeled  carriage, 
which  mine  host  called  '*a  pheayton,"  and 
had  arranged  to  drive  the  vicar  and  his  chil- 
dren over  to  Winchester,  wishing  to  see  the 
cathedral  and  other  old  buildings,  for  which 
that  town  and  its  neighbourhood  are  justly 
celebrated.  I  had,  moreover,  selected  a  bright 
sovereign,  and  placed  it  apart  from  its  com- 
panions, as  a  tip  for  the  son  of  an  old  and 
valued  friend,  who  was  studying  his  humani- 
ties in  William  of  Wykeham's  college  —  that 
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is,  he  was  learning  to  spear  trout,  spin  cock- 
chafers, bait  cats,  and  draw  badgers. 

L'homme  propose — ^Dieu  dispose. 

The  children  were  dressing  themselves  in 
their  best,  the  vicar  was  putting  on  an  imma- 
culate white  tie,  and  I  was  looking  out  for 
Boots,  who,  in  his  other  character  of  ostler, 
had  promised  to  bring  down  the  ehaise— trap 
is,  I  believe,  more  correct  —  when  an  exceed- 
ingly neat  landaulet,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  felt 
and  well-fed  steeds,  and  driven  by  an  unc* 
tuous  and  malt-inflamed-faced  coachman,  was 
whirled  up  to  the  vicarage-gate  at  the  rate  of 
three  miles  and  a  half  an  hour. 

The  carriage  was  occupied,  I  might  almost 
say  filled,  by  a  magnificent  specimen  of  a  full- 
grovfti  and  flourishing  divine  —  for  there  was 
no  mistaking  his  profession.  He  wore  a  most 
correct  and  carefully-cut  frock,  shorts,  and 
silks,  with  buckles — large,  solid,  silver  buckles 
—at  his  knees  and  on  his  instep.  His  throat 
was  encircled  with  a  fine  white  stock,  and  on 
his  hair,  which  was  slightly  mixed  with  grey, 
or  slightly  powdered,  I  could  hardly  tell 
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wliichy  he  wore  a  hat,  which,  though  not  de- 
cidedly a  shoYcl,  displayed  a  disposition  to 
emulate  and  imitate  the  cat  episcopal  or  archi* 
diaconal. 

As  I  was  a  stranger  to  him,  I  retreated 
from  the  gate,  and  walked  slowly  along  the 
shrubbery,  which  ran  parallel  with  the  road. 
Though  not  partial  to  eayes-dropping,  I  could 
not  help  hearing  the  following  dialogue,  as 
both  master  and  man  were  blessed  with  loud 
Toices ;  although  the  former  spoke  in  a  fine 
sonorous  bass,  and  the  latter  whistled  out  his 
words  in  a  snuffling  choky  kind  of  treble. 

"  Haugh  —  humph  f  —  eh  ?  Zachariah  — 
Zachariah  Bond  —  why  —  eh  ?  Why  do  you 
stand  there?"  said  the  master. 

"  Ben't  standing — 'cause  I'm  sitting  —  eeh 
— eeh !"  replied  the  man. 

"  Why  the  dickens — eh  ?  Haugh — ^humph ! 
Why  don't  you  descend  and  inquire  if  my 
friend,  Mr.  Woodward,  is  at  home  —  eh?" 
continued  the  master,  slightly  rapping  the 
bottom  of  the  carriage  with  his  amber-headed 
walking-stick,  which  he  used  as  a  resting- 
place  for  his  hands. 
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"  Whoah — who-oh !  Don't  you  be  in  such 
a  mortal  hurry — ^got  the  whole  day  before  us. 
Gently,  there,  Juggenel— steady  there,  Brown 
Bury  —  take  it  easy,  you  fiery  rogues — no- 
thing got  by  hurrying,"  said  the  man,  ad- 
dressing his  cumbrous  master  and  more  cum- 
brous steeds,  without  deigning  to  turn  his 
head. 

"  Zachariah — Zachariah  Bond  —  humph — 
haugh  !  —  eh  ?  Do  you  mean  to  do  as  I  bid 
you?"  inquired  the  master,  in  louder  tones, 
accompanied  by  a  louder  rap  of  the  bamboo. 

"  By  and  by  —  lots  of  time  —  who-oh  ! 
You've  earned  your  oats,  my  cherubs  *—  take 
it  easy,"  said  Zachariah. 

"  Well,  this  is  abominable — ^haugh !  humph ! ! 
Am  I  to  get  down  myself?  —  eh  ?  answer  me 
that,  Zachariah — Zachariah  Bond !" 

"  No  occasion  to  move,"  said  Zachariah,  as 
he  rose  from  the  box,  slowly  and  deliberately. 
"  I  must  get  down,  for  Juggenel's  got  a  fly  on 
his  flank,  and  his  swish  tail  ain't  long  enough 
by  two  inches  to  flick  it  off.  Whoah — who- 
oh,  my  cherubs,  I'm  a  coming — ^gently.  Brown 
Bury — take  it  easy — lots  of  time." 
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The  master  smiled  goodnaturedly  when  he 
saw  his  servant  begin  to  descend,  and,  during 
the  five  minutes  which  were  consumed  in  the 
operation,  merely  uttered  one,  "  Humph  — 
haughr 

Zachariah,  however,  instead  of  going  in  at 
the  garden-gate  to  inquire  for  the  vicar,  stood 
and  gazed  at  his  steeds,  examining  all  their 
points  as  minutely  as  if  he  had  never  seen 
them  before,  and  only  had  them  out  on  trial. 
Then  he  gave  his  thigh  a  hearty  slap,  and, 
looking  at  his  master  for  the  first  time,  said 
inquiringly : — 

"  Ain't  them  beauties  ?  —  ain't  I  done  my 
duty  by  'em  ?" 

The  master  put  his  head  out  at  the  side  of 
the  carriage,  and,  after  first  surveying  the  off 
horse,  and  then  the  near  horse  carefully,  re- 
phed: — 

"  Beautiful — ^very  beautiful — well-fed,  and 
well  curried  —  now,  Zachariah  —  haugh  — 
humph! — you  may  as  well  inquire  for  Mr. 
Woodward— eh?" 

"Whoah — who-oh  —  my  cherubs — gently 
there — no  hurry — ^lots  of  time — now  for  that 
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'ere  fly/'  said  Zachariah,  as  he  stole  on  tiptoe 
towards  the  insect,  which,  after  taking  aim 
with  uplifted  hand  for  five  minutes,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  immolating  bj  a  thump,  which 
would  have  broken  the  ribs  of  any  horse  not 
so  well  protected  with  fat  as  Juggenel  was. 
Then  he  walked  round  to  the  side  of  Brown 
Bury,  and,  after  ascertaining  by  a  prolonged 
examination  that  there  was  not  another  fly 
to  be  sacrificed,  he  patted  both  his  nags  very 
affectionately  —  begged  them  to  stand  quite 
still  —  be  gentle  —  not  to  be  in  a  hurry,  for 
there  was  lots  of  time — he  walked  backwards 
towards  the  gate,  as  if  he  was  afraid  of  losing 
sight  of  his  cattle. 

Whether  he  would  have  progressed  back- 
wards towards  the  door  of  the  vicarage,  I 
cannot  say,  as  his  progress  was  prevented  by 
my  friend,  who,  having  completed  his  toilet, 
hastened  out  to  greet  his  visiter,  and  an- 
nounced his  presence  to  Zachariah,  by  asking 
him  how  he  did. 

Zachariah,  without  turning  round  to  look 
at  the  vicar,  replied,  "  Pretty  tolerable,  Mr. 
Woodward,  considering  the  pace  we're  come. 
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Master  is  always  in  such  a  huny !  but  neyer 
mmd— don't  hurry — lots  of  time — he'll  keep. 
Just  you  come  and  look  at  Juggenel  and 
Brown  Bury — ^ain't  they  beautiful?  ain't  they 
eanied  their  oats  ?  ain't  I  done  my  duty  by 
'em?  who-oh  —  you  fiery  rogues!  I'm  a-co- 
ming." 

Mr.  Woodward  pushed  Zachariah  on  one 
side,  and,  opening  the  door,  and  letting  down 
the  steps  of  the  carriage,  assisted  the  master 
to  dismount,  while  the  servant,  without  turn- 
bg  his  head  to  see  if  his  assistance  was  re- 
quired, quietly  surveyed  his  favourites,  and 
assured  them  there  was  no  huny,  but  lots  of 
time. 

I  was  soon  summoned  from  the  shrubbeiy, 
and  introduced  to  the  new  arrival  as  Mr. 
Worthington,  the  rector  of  Rushley.  My 
name,  and  the  object  of  my  visit  to  Clear- 
stream,  were  made  known  to  him.  He  shook 
me  kindly  by  the  hand,  and  hoped  I  had  been 
successful  in  my  sport. 

Now  there  was  nothing  peculiar  in  this 
hope  —  it  was  what  I  might  have  expected ; 
but  the  words  were  accompanied  with  such  a 
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peculiar  wink  of  the  left  eye,  that  it  seemed 
to  imply,  "  You  have  not  caught  a  single  fish, 
and  are  not  likely  to  catch  one." 

I  replied  that  I  had  had  excellent  sport. 

"  Humph — haugh ! — eh  ?  not  caught  a  cold, 
I  hope." 

This  again  was,  I  douht  not,  a  sincere  wish 
on  his  part — ^but  the  wink,  which  was  fiercer 
than  before,  seemed  to  convert  his  meaning 
into : — "  I  am  sure  you  have  a  sore  throat,  a 
violent  catarrh,  and  an  incipient  rheumatic 
fever." 

I  felt  rather  uncomfortable.  I  hardly  knew 
what  to  be  at.  Was  he  a  wag,  and  ought  I 
to  laugh  at  a  joke  poked,  as  the  Yankees  say, 
at  myself,  or  did  he  mean  to  insult  me  ?  I 
looked  at  his  face.  It  was  so  placid,  calm, 
and  benevolent-looking,  that  I  at  once  dis- 
missed the  last  query  from  my  thoughts,  and 
smiled  blandly,  as  I  replied  that  I  never 
caught  cold  in  fishing,  as  I  was  well  protected 
with  waterproofs. 

"  Exceedingly  glad  to  hear  it  —  humph  — 
haugh  ! — eh  ?  Capital  things  are  waterproofs, 
Mr.  Woodward ;    some  persons   doubt  their 
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existence,  /  don't/'  said  the  rector,  as  he 
winked,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  it's  all  a  hum.*' 

I  watched  the  vicar's  face,  to  see  what  eflTect 
the  wink  would  have  on  him.  He  seemed  not 
to  obserre  it.  I  then  thought  it  possible  that 
they  were  conspiring  against  me  to  turn  me 
into  ridicule.  I  did  not  show  my  anger, 
though  I  felt  angry,  but  resolved  to  bide  my 
time,  and,  if  I  saw  any  decided  attempt  to 
annoy  me,  to  express  my  opinion  freely  on 
their  rudeness,  and  then  cut  the  connexion. 

Jnst  as  I  had  made  this  wise  resolution, 
1  heard  the  noise  of  wheels,  and  saw  Boots 
coming  up  with  the  "  pheayton."  When  he 
drew  up  near  the  rector's  carriage,  and  as 
closely  as  he  could  to  the  garden-gate,  Zacha- 
riah,  who  seemed  thunderstruck  at  his  impu- 
dence in  daring  to  come  nigh  his  cattle  with  a 
back  horse,  who  might  have  the  glanders,  or 
any  other  cat<3hable  disorder,  for  aught  he 
knew,  screeched  out : — 

"  Who-oh  there,  fellow  !  Take  it  easy — 
no  hurry — lots  of  time  —  steady,  my  cherubs 
— gently,  you  fiery  rogues — ^keep  oflF — ^puU  in 
your  ringboned,  spavined,  glandered  hack.'' 
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Boots,  who  knew  his  man,  and  wished  to 
provoke  him,  drove  his  hack  close  up  to  the 
side  of  the  off  cherub,  and  gave  a  peculiar 
chuck,  chuck,  chuck  with  his  tongue. 

This  set  Juggenel  and  Brown  Bury  moving; 
and,  when  Zachariah  ran  to  their  heads,  and 
cried  out,  "  Who-oh  !  my  cherubs  —  steady, 
you  fiery  rogues — lots  of  time,'*  Boots,  as 
I  could  plainly  see,  gave  them  a  cut  across 
their  loins,  which  set  them  prancing  in  a 
manner  that  astonished  Zachariah,  who  evi 
dently  "  did  not  think  it  was  in  them." 

He  held  on  tightly  by  their  bits,  and  ad 
dressed  them  and  the  offending  ostler  at  the 
same  time. 

"  Steady  there,  Juggenel — ^you  boot-clean 
ing  brute — take  it  easy.  Brown  Bury — gently, 
my  cherubs  —  youVe  earned  your  oats  — 
you  hack-scraping,  corn-stealing,  horse-teeth- 
greasing  rascal — no  hurry — ^lots  of  time — ^you 
fiery  rogues — ain't  they  beautiful  ? — ^you  bag- 
man-cheating, mane-and-tail  docker,  how  dare 
you  hit  my  cherubs?  Ain't  we  come  the  pace? 
gently  there — ^who-oh — I'll  lay  my  whip  across 
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jowr  loins,  get  your  nose  in  a  twitch,  and  screw 
it  out  of  your  ugly  face/' 

Boots  replied  with  a  loud  laugh,  and  Za- 
dbariah  shouted  for  his  master. 

Mr.  Worthington  strutted  down  to  the  gate, 
and,  being  informed  by  his  man  that  the  dirty 
fellow  in  the  hack-shay  had  almost  made  Jug- 
genel  and  Brown  Bury  run  off  and  smash  the 
carriage  to  pieces,  and  that  he  himself  had 
nearly  been  kicked  into  four  quarters,  in  try- 
ing to  prevent  so  melancholy  a  catastrophe, 
the  rector  told  Boots  that  "  he  was  a  very 
badly- conducted  young  man,  and  that  he 
should  tell  his  master,  and  get  him  removed 
from  his  situation." 

Though  this  was  seriously,  nay,  solemnly 
spoken,  I  thought  it  was  all  a  joke,  and  that 
he  was  glad  to  see  his  impudent  servant  tor- 
mented, because  the  words  were  accompanied 
by  the  provoking  winks  I  have  mentioned. 

Boots  was  evidently  not  of  my  opinion ; 
for  he  looked  very  sheepish,  and  moved  off  to 
a  respectful'distance  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  road. 

"  I  knew  I  should  be  purtected,"  said  Za- 
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chariah,  triumphantly,  and  patting  his  now 
quiet  steeds.  "  K  I  hadn't  a  been  purtected, 
I'd  have  given  master  his  discharge,  and  taken 
a  fresh  un — no  hurry,  though — ^lots  of  time." 

Mr.  Woodward  had  by  this  time  joined  us. 
He  explained  to  the  rector  our  plans  for  the 
day,  and  invited  him  to  share  the  dinner  at 
the  vicarage. 

Mr.  Worthington  would  not  listen  to  such 
an  arrangement.  He  had  a  plan  of  his  own, 
and  thus  explained  it  after  he  had  sent  back 
"  the  pheayton"  without  consulting  me. 

"  I  came  over  to  ask  you  to  dine  with  me, 
my  friend.  I  have  had  a  most  beautiful  tur- 
bot  sent  me,  with  two  fine  lobsters,  one  full 
of  coral  and  the  other  of  berries — fine  and 
fresh — (a  wink,  which  convinced  me  that  they 
wanted  dressing).  I  have  a  fine  quarter  of 
lamb,  and  the  first  gathering  of  peas  out  of 
my  own  garden — (another  wink,  which  clearly 
implied  Covent  Garden  to  me).  These,  with 
a  spring  chicken  and  asparagus,  will  form 
your  dinner.  I  shall  be  proud  t«  see  your 
friend,  Mr.  Scribbler  —  (meaning  me) — ^with 
you.     I  shall  feel  honoured  by  the  company 
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of  a  stranger,  who  appears  so  gentlemanly 
and  agreeable  a  person.  Hangh  —  humph  ! 
—eh?    Mr.  Woodward?" 

I  bowed  of  course,  but  rather  stiffly,  as  the 
movement  of  the  left  eyelid,  which  was  more 
prolonged  than  usual,  gave  to  his  words  the 
expression  of  the  keenest  irony. 

"  Then — humph— haugh ! — eh  ?  it  is  settled. 
The  children  shall  not  be  disappointed  of  their 
ride — Mr.  Scribbler  shall  see  Winchester — 
beautiful  building  the  cathedral — eh  ?  Nice 
men,  the  dean  and  canons  —  amiable  prelate 
the  bishop— eh  ? — (A  wink,  hinting  that  they 
were  just  the  reverse.)  Come,  we  are  all 
ready — jump  in — eh?  Zachariah — Zachariah 
Bond,  I  say,  eh?  Drive  to  Winchester — 
hamph !   haugh !" 

Zachariah,  who  had  allowed  us  to  take  our 
seats  without  offering  to  assist  us  or  even 
turning  his  head  towards  us,  suffered  the 
reins  to  slip  through  his  hands  sufficiently  to 
enable  him  to  reach  the  carriage-door.  He 
stood  still,  and,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  his 
cherubs,  coolly  said,  "  Not  upon  no  account." 

VOL.  I.  E 
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«  Eh  ?  —  what  ?  —  Zachariah  —  Zachariah 
Bond— humph— haugh !  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  mean  that  them  ere  fiery  rogues  —  as 
has  eamt  their  oats  already,  ain't  a-going  to 
go  to  Winchester  to-day — five  miles  and  a- 
half  of  it,  and  all  against  collar.  Who*oh ! 
my  cherubs,  easy  does  it  —  no  hurry — ^lots  of 
time— that's  all  I  mean,"  said  Mr.  Bond. 

*'  You  are  a  rude,  disobliging  menial — ^you 
shall  quit  my  service — ^I'U — ^yes — eh  ?— humph ! 
haugh!  I'll  drive  myself,  and  leave  you  to 
walk  home  —  you — you  very  disobliging  me- 
nial." 

Zachariah  could  not  have  seen  the  motion 
of  the  eyelid  which  terminated  this  angry 
speech,  for  he  was  as  usual  eyeing  his  horses ; 
but  he  answered  as  if  he  had,  and  said — 

**  No,  you  won't." 

"  Won't,  sirrah  !  I  will  —  eh  ?  open  the 
door." 

"  Gently  there  —  easy  does  it— no  hurry — 
lots  of  time.  I  ain't  a-going  to  trust  you  to 
drive  these  fiery  rogues  —  your  neck's  a  deal 
too  precious  —  you  ain't  a-going  to  leave  the 
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world  yet,  and  be  made  a  cherubim  of-^no 
hurry — ^lots  of  time — ^who-oh !" 

"  Will  yon  drive  to  Winchester,  or  will  yon 
not?  Zachariah^Zachariah  Bond — ^hnmph! — 
haugh! — eh?"  said  the  rector,  very  angrily, 
and  winking  with  wonderful  rapidity. 

"  Do  you  want  to  go  there?  Then  of 
coarse  I  will.  But  easy  does  it.  Juggenel 
and  Brown  Bury  <lon't  start  on  such  a  jour- 
ney without  having  a  lock  of  hay  and  their 
months  washed  out." 

"  Very  right,  very  proper ;  I  like  a  man  to 
be  kind  to  his  beasts.  Zachariah  Bond  is  a 
▼eiy  good  servant,  Mr.  Scribbler,  an  excel- 
lent servant ;  he  does  his  duty,  but  he  likes 
to  do  it  in  his  own  way.  Humph  !  haugh  ! 
Eh!  Mr.  Woodward?" 

I  was  so  tickled  at  this  remark  that  I  be- 
lieve I  imitated  the  rector,  and  winked,  for  he 
looked  at  me,  then  at  the  bottom  of  the  car- 
riage, fidgeted  in  his  seat,  and  blushed. 

Zachariah  Bond,  after  feeding  his  horses 
with  half  a  truss  of  hay,  and  giving  them  a 
bucket  of  water  between  them,  with  a  little 
meal  stirred  up  in  it,  condescended  to  mount 

Eg 
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the  box  and  drive  us  to  Winchester,  which  we 
reached  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  as  he 
got  down  at  every  little  rising  in  the  road  to 
ease  his  cattle,  and  wanted  us  to  do  the  same. 
He  drove  into  the  inn-yard,  and  commenced 
taking  out  his  horses,  leaving  us  to  the  care 
of  the  waiters  and  ostlers. 

After  viewing  the  cathedral,  the  college, 
and  the  hospital  of  St.  Cross,  and  looking  at 
the  paper  in  the  reading-room,  where  we  met 
several  divines,  at  whom  the  rector  winked 
without,  to  my  surprise,  their  taking  the  least 
notice  of  his  peculiarity,  we  returned  to  the 
inn.  We  found  Zachariah  sitting  on  a  bench 
in  an  arbour  in  the  inn-yard,  with  a  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  and  a  jug  of  ale  before  him. 

The  waiter  called  out,  "  Mr.  Worthington's 
carriage — ^put-to  directly,  coachman." 

"  Gently  there ;  easy  does  it ;  no  hurry ; 
lots  of  time,"  said  Mr.  Bond,  turning  the 
ashes  out  of  his  pipe.  "  I'm  going  to  have 
nine  corns  more,  and  then  Juggenel  and 
Brown  Bury  will  have  digested  their  corn; 
they've  earned  their  oats  to-day." 

"  Very  right,  very  proper.     I  like  a  man 
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to  be  kind  to  his  beasts  —  hnmph!  haugh! 
Eh,  Mr. Scribbler?"  said  the  rector,  winking, 
as  if  he  knew  it  was  of  no  use  to  hurry  a 
man  who  had  "  lots  of  time  "  before  him. 

As  we  walked  up  and  down  before  the  inn, 
waiting  the  coachman's  pleasure,  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  asking  the  rector  why  it  was 
that  his  carriage-horses  bore  such  very  odd 
names  as  Juggenel  and  Brown  Bury. 

He  explained  to  me  that  Zachariah,  in  ad- 
dition to  holding  the  oiBce  of  groom  and 
coachman,  was  also  head-gardener.  His  fa- 
vourite pursuit  was  pruning  fruit-trees,  and 
of  these  trees  his  great  favourites  were  two 
very  large  pear-trees,  the  one  a  Jargonelle, 
and  the  other  a  Brown  Beurre,  which  grew 
against  the  walls  of  the  parsonage.  Zachariah 
had  reared  them  from  their  infancy — their 
little  pearhood  —  and  was  so  proud  of  his 
SQccess  in  rearing  them,  that  he  insisted  on 
calling  the  new  carriage-horses  after  their 
names. 

This  explanation  being  interrupted  with 
many   winks,   humphs  !    haughs  !    and   ehs  ? 
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lasted  until  Juggenel  and  Brown  Bury  were 
driyen  out  of  the  yard.  We  embarked  again ; 
and  whether  it  was  that  the  horses  knew  they 
were  going  to  their  stables,  or  that  their 
driyer  had  the  '^  spur  in  his  head/'  I  knew 
not,  but  we  were  whirled  along  at  the  fright- 
ful pace  of  at  least  six  miles  in  the  hour,  and 
arriyed  at  Rushley  full  half  an  hour  before 
dinner-time. 

An  aged  footman  came  out  to  open  the 
carriage-door,  and  as  soon  as  the  rector  was 
down  said, 

^^  Don't  stand  looking  at  the  horses,  but  go 
in  and  dress.  You'll  be  late  else,  and  Mrs. 
Trusty  will  not  let  you  hear  the  last  of  it  if 
the  turbot's  oyerboiled,  and  the  lamb  oyer- 
roasted." 

"  Very  right,  Benjamin,  yery  proper.  I 
like  a  man  that  is  attentiye  to  his  master — 
eh?  Mr.  Scribbler,  humph!  haugh!  eh?"  said 
the  rector.  **  I'm  coming,  Benjamin,  imme- 
diately." 

"  Easy  does  it,"  said  Zachariah.  "  Gently 
there ;  no  hurry ;  lots  of  time ;  just  see,  Jug- 
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genel  and  Brown  Baiy  hayen't  tamed  a  hair — 
ain't  we  eamt  our  oats — ^ain't  we  done  out 
duties?" 

The  rector  seemed  inclined  to  gratify  the 
wishes  of  Zachariah,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
turning  to  take  a  closer  view  of  the  horses 
that  had  done  such  wonders,  when  a  sharp 
shrill  voice  reached  his  ear,  which  made  him 
hurry  away,  though  he  was  assured  that  there 
was  "  lots  of  time." 

"  Highty-tighty  ;  here  indeed  —  dinner 
Dearly  ready,  and  you  not  dressed.  I  must 
give  up — I  must  look  out  —  advertise  —  do 
something  or  other — ^all  I  try  to  do !  gracious 
me !  well,  well !  Benjamin,  have  you  told 
your  master  ?  " 

These  words  proceeded  from  a  tall,  thin, 
upright  female,  who  stood  on  the  hall  steps, 
and  looked  as  if  she  had  been  inoculating 
crab-apples  for  the  sours,  and  caught  the  in- 
fection during  the  operation. 

Mr.  Worthington  made  a  most  humble  apo- 
logy, and  promised  to  be  ready  in  ten  minutes. 
He  was  proceeding  up  stairs,  when  Mrs.  Trusty 
screamed  out. 
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"  Let  me  undo  your  buckles.  What  a 
thoughtless  man  you  are  !  going  to  risk  a 
plexy  by  stooping  —  dear  me  !  highty-tighty. 
Benjamin,  show  these  gentlemen  a  room,  and 
let  them  know  I  never  wait  dinner.  Put  the 
children  in  the  breakfast-parlour — they  can't 
dine  with  the  old  ones.  I've  only  laid  for 
four.  The  curate's  a-coming  from  Mossbury, 
and  is  sure  to  be  in  time ;  it  ain't  often  he 
smells  turbot." 

"  Mrs.  Trusty— I — that  is — humph !  haugh ! 
eh  ?  I  should  rather  wish  that  the  little  Wood- 
wards, eh?  joined  us  at  dinner,  eh?"  said 
the  rector,  in  timid  tones,  as  he  submitted 
to  have  his  buckles  removed  by  his  house- 
keeper. 

"  Highty-tighty — ^gracious  me !  Spoil  all? 
No,  indeed,  leave  them  to  me,  they  shall  not 
starve ;  there  now,  go ;  make  haste,  mind  and 
shut  the  window,  and  call  me  when  you  want 
your  buckles  fastened.  Benjamin !  here,  take 
up  some  hot  water,  and  see  that  your  master 
don't  scald  himself,  dear,  good  man !  What 
would  he  do  without  me  ?  " 

^^  And  me,"  said  Benjamin,  as  he  took  up 
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the  water,  and  told  his  master  to  "  come 
along." 

The  rector  obeyed,  and  intimated  to  me  on 
the  landing,  that  it  was  a  great  comfort  to 
have  all  his  little  comforts  attended  to.  He 
woold  have  said  more,  but  Benjamin  had 
reached  his  bedroom-door,  and,  calling  out, 
reminded  him  that  Mrs.  Trusty  would  be  very 
much  put  out  if  her  dinner  was  not  put  on 
to  the  minute.  This  was  decisive,  and  we 
parted. 

When  I  had  performed  my  ablutions,  I 
found  I  had  a  few  minutes  to  spare,  which  I 
resolved  to  employ  in  taking  a  view  from  the 
window  of  my  room,  which  overlooked  the 
valley  of  the  Clear.  The  moment  I  had 
opened  it  for  the  purpose,  my  door  was  opened, 
and  l^rs.  Trusty,  without  saying  any  thing, 
coolly  closed  the  window  again,  shook  the 
curtains,  dusted  the  toilet -table  with  her 
apron,  and  cast  a  glance  at  me,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  How  dare  you  ? " 

I  was  about  to  expostulate,  but  the  rector 
and  my  friend  Woodward  came  into  the  room 
and  led  me  down  stairs,  where  I  found  and 
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was  duly  introduced  to  the  curate  of  Moss- 
bury. 

Punctually  as  the  clock  struck  six,  Benja- 
min entered  and  said,  ^^  Come,  sir,  dinner  on 
the  table." 

Though  the  words  as  they  are  written  may 
imply  that  Benjamin  was  an  impudent  fellow, 
it  was  not  the  case.  His  manner  and  the 
tones  of  his  voice  were  kind  and  respectful. 
He  seemed  to  detest  verbosity,  and  to  be 
satisfied  that  his  master  understood  his 
meaning. 

The  turbot  was  excellent.  I  begged  a  se- 
cond slice ;  the  vicar  and  the  curate  followed 
my  example.  Mr.  Worthington  would  have 
done  the  same  had  not  Benjamin  taken  away 
his  plate,  and  told  him  ^^  he  had  had  enough. 
Mrs.  Trusty  had  given  positive  orders  that  he 
should  only  have  one  help  of  each  dish  for 
fear  of  a  plesy'^ 

The  rector  sighed,  winked  at  us  —  but 
obeyed. 

The  wine,  too,  was  the  best  of  its  kind — 
plain  port,  sherry,  and  Madeira.  We  finished 
two  bottles  of  port  after  dinner,  and  decided 
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Upon  trying  one  more  out  of  an  older  bin, 
Benjamin  was  summoned,  and  ordered  to 
bring  it  in.  I  thought  he  gave  a  very  peculiar 
smile  as  he  said, 

"rU  try,  but  it  won't  do/' 

We  waited  patiently  for  nearly  half  an  hour ; 
the  rector  then  began  to  grow  fidgety,  and 
winked  with  eveiy  word  he  spoke.  He  seemed 
inclined  to  ring  the  bell,  but,  after  making  two 
or  three  abortive  attempts,  sat  down  again, 
and  gave  us  sundry  humphs !  haughs !  and 
ehs? 

Suddenly  the  door  was  thrown  wide  open, 
and  Benjamin  entered  with  the  tea-tray  in- 
stead of  the  decanter  of  old  port. 

''Eh?  what?  Benjamin,  I  rather  think  I 
ordered  more  wine,  eh  ?"  said  the  rector. 

**  Won't  stand  it ;  thought  she  wouldn't," 
said  Benjamin  :  ''  tea  or  coffee?" 

"  Take  it  out,  I  insist.  I  will  be  obeyed  in 
my  own  house.  Tell  Mrs.  Trusty  she's  a  dis- 
obliging female  menial.     Tell  her. ..." 

"  Yon  can  tell  her  yourself — here  she  be," 
said  Benjamin.     The  rector's  courage  failed 
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liim,  and  lie  looked  sheepish  and  winked  with 
both  eyes  alternately. 

"  Highty-tighty,  what  is  the  matter?"  in- 
quired the  housekeeper,  who  was  evidently 
dressed  for  tea,  at  which  meal  she  always  pre- 
sided. 

"  Matter !  Mrs.  Trusty.  I  believe  I  have 
some  old  wine  left.  I  merely  wish  my  friends 
to  taste  one  more  bottle.  I  am  not  ready  for 
tea.  I  insist — that  is,  I  beg,  I  may  have  one 
more  bottle,  eh  ?  humph  !  haugh  !  I  believe 
I  am  master  here." 

"  Well,  well.  I  only  know  what  the  doctor 
said.  *Plexy,'  said  he,  *Mrs.  Trusty,  is 
caused  by  thick  blood.  Wine  thickens  blood 
— ^your  master  is  liable  to  plexy — short  neck 
and  full  habit.  He  must  not  indulge,  except 
in  tea,  that  thins  the  blood.'  That's  what 
the  doctor  said,  so  I  have  sent  in  the  tea," 
said  Mrs.  Trusty. 

"But  my  friends,  they  are  not  liable  to 
apoplexy,  their  blood  is  not  thick!  Hang 
the  doctor ;  I  insist  on  another  bottle,  humph  ! 
haugh!   eh?"   said  the  rector,  looking  con- 
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firmatoiy  of  the  doctor's  assertion  that  he  was 
liable  to  a  pleanf. 

"Well,  well;  highty-tighty ;  I  do  all  for 
the  best ;  but  all  won't  do. — I  must  look  out 
— adyertise  —  do  something.  After  all  my 
care !  Gentlemen !  wVl  you  have  any  more 
Winer 

We  of  course  said  "  No  "  to  this  appeal ; 
but  the  rector,  whose  courage  was  confirmed 
by  the  presence  of  his  friends,  insisted  on 
having  his  orders  obeyed,  and  asserted  that 
he  would  be  master  in  his  own  house. 

Mrs.  Trusty  left  the  room,  and  returned 
with  the  wine,  but  before  she  placed  it  on  the 
table,  obtained  a  promise  from  her  master 
that  he  would  drink  only  two  more  glasses, 
as  it  would  do  him  a  great  deal  of  harm. 

"  Quite  right,  quite  proper.  I  do  like  a 
servant  to  be  attentive  to  her  master,  eh !  Mr. 
Scribbler  ?  Mrs.  Trusty  is  a  very  good  sort 
of  woman,  but  wants  to  be  mistress.  I  don't 
allow  it  though,  do  I,  Mrs.  Trusty  ?  humph ! 
haugh !  eh  ?"  said  the  rector,  eyeing  her  trium- 
phantly, and  winking  at  us  at  the  same  time. 
Mrs.  Trusty  only  smiled— but  there  was  a 
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meauing  in  her  smile — as  she  left  us  to  enjoy 
onr  wine.  The  rector  took  his  two  glasses 
only,  and  when  we  had  finished  the  decanter 
the  bell  was  rung,  and  Mrs.  Trusty  re-entered, 
followed  by  the  children,  whom  she  had  been 
cramming  with  cakes  and  comfits,  and  by 
Benjamin  carrying  the  tea-tray,  which  had 
just  before  been  banished  as  per  order. 

When  we  had  taken  our  tea,  the  vicar  pro- 
posed that  we  should  walk  home  across  the 
meadows  to  Clearstream,  which  was  only 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  Rushley 
by  the  footpath ;  though  by  the  road  it  was 
more  than  three  miles.  Mr.  Worthington 
objected  to  the  plan,  and  offered  to  send  us 
in  the  carriage,  to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of 
walking  after  a  hearty  meal. 

"  Order  the  carriage,  Benjamin,  eh  ?"  said 
the  rector. 

^'  It's  of  no  use  ordering  it ;  2iachariah  won't 
let  Juggenel  and  Brown  Bury  earn  any  more 
oats  to-day,"  said  Benjamin. 

"But  I  insist.  I  am  master,  I  believe, 
eh?  humph!  haugh!  I  insist — eh?  Mrs. 
Trusty." 
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"  Well,  well ;  highty-tighty ;  you  had  bet- 
ter not;  Zachariah  most  know  best  what's 
good  for  his  cherubs.  They  can  walk — ^you 
would  rather  walk,  wouldn't  you,  gentlemen  ?"' 
said  the  housekeeper. 

^  You  are  a  yery  disobliging  female  domes- 
tic, ma'am,  eh  ?  I  insist — I  am  and  will  be 
master." 

"  Well,  well ;  passion  thickens  the  blood — 
you'll  have  a  plexy ;  but  I  wash  my  hands  of 
it.  I  must  look  out — advertise— do  some** 
thing — after  all  my  care !"  said  Mrs.  Trusty, 
as  she  left  the  room  to  do  what  she  knew  was 
useless— order  the  carriage. 

We,  however,  insisted  on  being  masters 
of  our  own  persons,  and  determined  to  walk 
home.  The  rector  said  he  would  walk  a  little 
way  with  us,  and  rang  the  bell  to  counter- 
order  the  carriage,  and  to  tell  his  housekeeper 
of  his  intention  of  accompanying  us  part  of 
the  way. 

"  Not  one  step,"  said  Mrs.  Trusty ;  "  have 
you  no  regard  for  your  valuable  life  ?  Well, 
well,  to  think  of  your  going  out  in  the  water- 
meadows  at  this  time  of  night.     Damp  feet, 
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rhenmatiz,  plexy .  I  will  not  allow  that,  though 
I  am  forced  to  look  out — advertise — do  some-, 
thing.  Benjamin,  take  your  master's  clogs 
away — ^he  canH  go  out  in  his  thin  shoes." 

We  saw  a  storm  brewing  in  the  rector's 
mind,  but  before  it  could  find  vent  we  had 
taken  our  departure.  We  only  heard,  as  we 
quitted  the  hall,  "  I  will  dismiss  you  all,  every 
one  ;  you  shall  all  go,  eh  ?"  from  the  rector, 
and,  "  Easy  does  it — ^gently  there — no  hurry 
— ^lots  of  time,"  from  Zachariah,  who  was 
surveying  the  Jargonelle  and  Brown  Beurre 
pear-trees  in  front  of  the  rectory. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  vicar  of  Clearstream  was  resolved  that 
the  carate  of  Mossbury,  who  went  a  little  way 
out  of  his  road  for  the  sake  of  our  company, 
should  finish  the  evening  wdth  him  and  my- 
self. As  it  was  yet  early,  and  I  meant  to 
smoke  my  one  cigar,  and  preferred  doing  it 
in  company  to  taking  a  sulky  smoke  in  my 
own  room,  I  readily  consented.  The  curate 
pleaded  his  solo  walk  afterwards,  but  all  his 
arguments  were  over-ruled,  and  we  assembled 
in  the  vicarage  study. 

I  was  anxious,  as  the  reader  may  imagine, 
to  learn  some  particulars  of  the  gentleman 
with  whom  we  had  spent  the  day,  and  to  have 
an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  which 
had  placed  him  under  the  tyrant  rule  of  his 
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domestics,  which  some  of  my  friends  have 
called  ^^  absurd,"  but  which  I  can  assure  them 
is  a  picture  of  real  life.  I  elicited  the  facts, 
which  I  am  about  to  detail,  in  the  course  of 
our  conversation. 

Emilius  Worthington  was  the  only  child  of 
a  highly  respectable  pair  of  parents,  who, 
wanting  something  better  to  do,  spent  their 
lives  in  the  then  gay  but  now  deserted  city 
of  Bath.  The  father,  by  way  of  an  occupa- 
tion, fancied  himself  an  invalid.  As  he  in- 
dulged in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  pro- 
moted the  consumption  of  port-wine,  he  had 
now  and  then  a  bilious  headache  and  a  croup- 
sickness  in  the  morning.  These  he  construed, 
by  the  assistance  of  his  family  medical,  who 
supplied  physic  and  hard  words,  into  an 
organic  derangement  of  the .  hepatics,  and  a 
spasmodic  convulsion  of  the  diaphragm;  or, 
as  he  sometimes  miscalled  it,  diagram.  Bath 
and  the  Bath  waters  —  the  warwi-water  cure 
— ^were  recommended.  Old  Mr.  Worthington 
took  one  glass  of  the  water,  which  was  very 
nasty,  and  a  suite  of  rooms  for  lodgings, 
which  were  very  nice  —  so  he  gave  up  the 
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water,  but  continued  the  lodgings.  This  plan 
his  hdy  approved  of,  as  she  was  yery  fond  of 
a  nocturnal  rubber :  "  packs  nobiscum  "  was 
her  motto.  Tabbies  and  toadies  abounded  in 
Bath;  whereas  at  their  little  place  in  the 
country  she  could  only  get  "  four "  together 
hebdomadally,  and  that  by  bribing  the  apo« 
thecary,  the  curate,  and  the  Tillage  attorney 
with  a  good  dinner.  Worthington  pere  would 
not  play  at  whist,  it  required  too  much  think- 
ing, and  interfered  with  his  ports.  He  was  all 
for  "  keeping  the  ports  open  "  to  a  late  hour, 
and  whist  was  a  bar  to  that,  so  he  barred 
whist.  He  found  many  respectable  old  gen- 
tlemen in  Bath,  who  being,  as  they  said,  liable 
to  typhoid  diseases,  required  stimulants,  and 
kept  their  corkscrews  in  exercise;  they  loved 
to  see  them  worming  themselves  into  the 
secrets  of  a  magnum.  They  were  crusty  old 
stagers  —  but  what  wonder,  considering  the 
quantity  of  crust  they  imbibed  as  bees-wing 
from  the  crustiness  of  their  old  port ! 

Master  Emilius,  though  nearly  twelve  years 
of  age  when  his  parents  took  up  their  abode 
in  King  Bladud's  city,  was  still  an  inhabitant 
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of  the  nursery,  and  under  the  especial  protec- 
tion of  the  maid,  who,  being  of  a  quiet  dispo- 
sition and  fond  of  sedentary  pursuits,  discoun- 
tenanced romping,  and  taught  her  charge  to 
string  beads,  net  purses,  and  amalgamate 
remnants  into  patchwork  quilts.  He  saw  but 
little  of  his  parents  except  at  their  luncheon- 
hour,  which  was  his  dinner-time.  His  father 
was  displeased  with  him  because  he  would 
take  orange,  ginger,  currant,  nay  even  parsnip 
wine,  in  preference  to  port,  which  he  called 
"  rough  and  rerfdy."  His  mother  pronounced 
him  a  dunce  because  she  could  never  teach 
him  to  score  at  whist,  and  when  he  played 
double-dumby  with  her  he  always  led  from 
his  ace-queen  suit,  and  could  not  appreciate 
the  merits  of  a  deep  finesse.  He  was  conse- 
quently and  subsequently  left  to  the  mercies 
of  Mary,  the  maid  of  the  nursery. 

How  long  he  might  have  remained,  like  a 
seedling  apple-tree,  in  the  nursery,  before  he 
had  been  transplanted  to  a  soil  more  suitable 
to  his  growth,  had  not  "  fortune  favoured  the 
brave,"  must  of  course  be  a  mystery.  His 
transplantation  was  thus  effected : — 
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Mary,  presuming  on  the  placidity  of  his 
disposition,  and  the  subserviency  to  her 
*'  whims  and  oddities  "  which  he  had  hitherto 
displayed,  threatened  to  lower  his  sit-down- 
Qpons  and  apply  the  rod  to  his  epidermis  for 
haying  negligently  dropped  two  stitches  in  a 
cabbage-net.  She  also  threatened  to  baste 
him  well  for  basting  a  part  of  the  quilt  which 
ought  to  have  been  herring-boned.  Emilius 
plucked  up  a  spirit  and  a  handful  of  Mary's 
capillaries  by  the  roots.  As  soon  as  the  pain 
and  her  amazement  had  a  little  subsided,  she 
rushed  at  him  to  inflict  the  hinted-at  punish- 
ment. Emilius  tripped  her  up ;  and  as  she  lay 
on  her  back  kicking  at  him  convulsively,  he 
danced  round  her,  his  fallen  foe,  brandishing 
her  uprooted  locks  in  one  hand  and  his  net- 
ting-needle in  the  other,  like  a  wild  Indian 
over  a  fallen  warrior  of  some  hostile  tribe. 

The  combined  shouts  and  screams  of  the 
victor  and  the  vanquished  roused  the  father 
from  his  matutinal  nap,  and  disturbed  the 
mother  as  she  was  bread-crumbing  a  dingy 
pack  of  Hunt's  best  to  make  them  look  like 
new  cards. 
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The  bell  was  rung,  and  the  footman  ordered 
to  inquire  the  meaning  of  the  uproar.  The 
fellow  returned,  and  told  the  astonished  pa- 
rents that  their  son,  Master  Emmy,  as  he 
called  him,  had  torn  all  the  hair  out  of 
Mary's  head,  and  left  her  as  bald  as  she  was 
bom;  that  she  was  in  ^^ violent  asterisks," 
because  he  was  dancing  over  her,  and  trying 
to  stab  her  to  the  heart  with  a  large  iron 
skewer. 

Though  this  exaggeration  was  explained 
away,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Worthington  were  satis- 
fied that  their  son,  the  little  master,  had 
obtained  and  would  maintain  the  mastery 
over  Mary,  who  was  recommended  by  her 
fellow-servants  to  ^' carry  the  case  to  the 
sessions,  and  go  for  heavy  damages." 

They  therefore  wisely  resolved  to  send  him 
to  school,  and  dismiss  Mary  with  a  douceur  as 
a  plaster  to  her  wounded  honour,  and  to  buy 
a  bottle  of 

Thine  incomparable  oil,  Macaasar, 

wherewith  to  repair  the  "  rape  of  the  lock." 
Emilius,  to  show  his  entire  forgiveness  for 
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all  past  tjraimies,  gave  Mary  a  kiss,  and  all 
his  netting  and  knitting-needles,  as  well  as 
his  housewife,  scissars,  and  thimble.  He  even 
promised  to  write  to  her  from  Westminster- 
school,  bat  in  one  week  became  snch  a  tho- 
roQgh  little  Pickle,  and  so  deeply  engaged  in 
the  amnsements  of  Tothill  Fields  and  other 
select  localities,  that  he  forgot  not  only  his  pro- 
mise, bnt  the  existence  of  snch  a  being  as  Mary. 
He  even  forgot  to  write  to  his  port-imbibing 
paternity  —  except  when  he  reqnired  a  tip, 
and  to  his  card-cleaning  mother,  unless  a  cake 
was  desirable. 

In  a  few  years  Emilius  was  six  feet  two  in- 
ches high,  and  a  most  accomplished  "  West- 
minster." He  could  row  any  waterman's 
apprentice  to  Richmond  and  back  for  a  gallon 
of  porter,  give  him  twenty  boats'  lengths, 
and  beat  him  by  a  hundred.  He  could  spar 
with  Jackson,  and  beat  the  biggest  bully  at 
the  Cockpit.  He  was  one  of  the  eleven  who 
beat  all  England  at  Lords',  and  astonished 
himself  and  all  the  old  Westminsters  by  his 
acting  of  Davus  in  the  annual  play  in  the  dor- 
mitory. 
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At  Oxford  Emilius  was  looked  up  to  by 
every  one.  He  excelled  in  athletics,  but  did 
not  neglect  his  studies.  He  meant  to  go  to 
the  bar,  and,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  be  a  brief- 
less barrister,  he  read  hard  to  gain  a  name. 
He  joined  "  the  Union,"  as  the  debating  so- 
ciety is  termed,  and  practised  forensic  elo- 
quence to  the  admiration  of  his  hearers,  who 
deemed  him  an  embryo  Cicero  or  a  Demos- 
thenes in  ovo. 

A  circumstance,  however,  occurred,  which 
caused  him  to  alter  his  views  in  life.  He 
spent  his  first  long  vacation  in  Bath,  where 
he  met  with  a  fighting  captain,  who  added  to 
his  half-pay  by  -paying  court  to  elderly  ladies, 
who  gave  dinners  and  whist -parties.  He 
inoculated  Emilius  with  the  military  ardour 
by  fighting  his  own  Peninsular  battles  over 
again,  and  made  him  think  disparagingly  of 
civil  occupations  by  his  uncivil  remarks  on 
musty  parchments,  dry  reading,  law  books, 
and  the  chicanery  of  the  profession.  A  little 
ridicule,  judiciously  administered — a  few  play- 
ful remarks  on  the  absurdity  of  a  fine  young 
man  of  six  feet  two  hiding  his  nerves  and 
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sinews  under  a  stuff  gown,  and  his  fine  flowing 
locks  under  a  horse-hair  wig,  made  him  re- 
solve to  cut  the  law,  give  up  all  hopes  of  the 
seals,  and  seek  the  bubble  reputation  at  the 
cannon's  mouth,  or  in  dull  country  quarters. 

No  objections  were  raised  to  this  change  of 
profession  by  his  parents — for  his  father  was 
too  much  pleased  with  him  for  appreciating 
his  old  port,  to  care  about  any  thing  else,  and 
his  mother  was  delighted  with  him  for  win- 
ning her  a  rubber  of  eight  by  finessing  the 
ten  of  trumps,  when  he  sat  with  the  ace  and 
king  in  his  hand,  and  was  third  player.  They 
merely  required  that  he  should  return  to 
Oxford  to  pursue  his  studies  until  a  commis- 
sion could  be  obtained  for  him. 

Instead  of  practising  forensic  eloquence  at 
the  Union  on  his  return  to  college,  Emilius 
spent  his  days  in  fencing  and  broadsword 
playing,  at  Angelo's  rooms  at  the  Checquers 
in  the  High  Street,  and  was  drilled  regularly 
for  an  hour  before  dinner  by  a  serjeant  of  the 
Oxford  Militia.  He  became  so  military  in 
his  notions  and  motions,  that,  when  he  met 
a  Proctor,   he  sainted   him  by  turning  his 
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knuckles  against  his  forehead,  instead  of  cap- 
ping him  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  and  would 
not  attend  college-lecture  because  the  tutor 
refused  to  let  him  read  Caesar's  Commentaries, 
the  Jugurthine  War,  and  Grotius  De  BeUo 
ac  Pace. 

His  ambition  to  excel  in  the  art  of  fence 
got  him  into  several  little  scrapes.  He  al- 
ways walked  with  a  cane,  such  as  his  tutor, 
the  Serjeant,  carried,  and  which  is,  I  believe, 
called  a  ratan.  This  he  converted  into  an 
imaginary  foil  or  small  sword,  and,  as  he 
walked  along,  he  employed  it  in  parrying 
carte  and  tierce  —  prime  and  seconde,  and 
lounging  out,  with  his  left-hand  thrown  out 
gracefully  behind  his  head,  at  any  unfortunate 
individual  who  happened  to  be  opposed  to 
him.  Having  blinded  an  aged  female  pauper 
by  thrusting  in  tierce  at  her  right  eye,  and 
seriously  damaged  an  obese  college-tutor  by 
hitting  him  in  carte  some  where  about  the 
epigastrium,  he  was  fined  for  the  first  offence 
before  a  magistrate,  as  a  *^  malignant  assault,*' 
and  very  nearly  expelled  for  the  latter  as  an 
act  of  unfilial  disobedience  towards  his  alma 
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mater,  bj  pinking  one  of  her  sons  and  his 
own  (university)  brother. 

Emilins  "  explained,"  and  promised  to  prac- 
tise in  private  only.  This  was  attended  by  a 
&r  more  serious  result.  The  only  man  in  the 
university  who  conld  at  all  cope  with  "  An- 
gelo's  best  pupil ''  was  his  intimate  friend  and 
companion,  Tom  Femly,  one  of  the  kindest- 
hearted  creatures  that  ever  lived.  He  knew 
not  how  to  say  no  to  any  proposal  made  by 
a  friend ;  and,  though  he  disliked  fencing  for 
three  or  four  hours  together,  he  could  not  be 
80  cruel  as  not  to  indulge  his  crony,  Worthing- 
ton,  in  a  pursuit  that  so  much  delighted 
him. 

One  night,  after  most  of  the  men  had  re- 
tired to  bed,  Emilias  and  Tom  Femly  resolved 
to  exchange  a  few  thrusts  before  they  followed 
80  laudable  an  example.  The  chairs  and  tables 
were  pushed  aside,  the  candles  favourably  dis- 
posed, and  the  masks,  gloves,  and  foils  pro- 
perly prepared.  Two  or  three  active  rallies 
ensued.  Tom  Femly  made  two  very  palpa- 
ble hits,  which  stimulated  Emilius  to  greater 
exertions.     He  made  a  feint,  and  before  Tom 
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could  recoYer  his  guard,  he  made  a  thrust 
over  his  foil  with  all  his  force.  The  hit  was 
made,  but  the  slender  weapon  snapped  in  two. 
The  force  of  the  blow  was  such,  that  the 
broken  weapon  pierced  through  his  clothes, 
and  sunk  deep  into  his  left  side. 

Poor  Tom  Femly  fell,  and  uttered  a  shriek 
of  pain,  which  haunted  his  friend  for  years 
afterwards. 

Emilius  drew  out  the  foil,  and  the  blood 
spouted  out  of  the  wound  in  scarlet  jets.  He 
stayed  not  to  stanch  it,  but  rushed  wildly  to 
the  lodge,  and  sent  the  porter  for  a  surgeon. 
He  then  flew  rather  than  ran  to  the  doors  of 
the  tutors'  rooms,  and  begged  them  to  hasten 
and  save  his  dying  friend.  He  knocked  up 
the  Principal  of  the  College,  and  roused  every 
man  whom  he  knew  even  by  name. 

Tom  Femly  was  soon  surrounded  by  assis- 
tants, who  could  do  no  more  than  hold  towels 
and  handkerchiefs  to  his  side.  These  were 
speedily  saturated  with  blood ;  and  when  the 
surgeon,  a  skilful  and  humane  man,  arrived, 
he  found  that  he  had  come  on  an  useless 
errand  —  poor  Tom  Femly 's  life  had  ebbed 
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away.  The  only  child  of  his  mother,  and 
she  a  widow,  lay  dead  upon  the  ground,  killed 
by  one  who  loved  him  dearly. 

To  describe  the  state  of  mind  of  Emilius 
Worthington  after  this  sad  accident  is  not 
possible.  For  two  years  his  existence  was  a 
blank.  After  a  partial  recovery,  he  found 
that  his  father  had  "  closed  the  ports  "  and 
the  portals  of  life  at  the  same  time.  His 
widowed  mother  had  "  thrown  up  her  hand," 
and  with  all  a  woman's,  a  mother's  love, 
had  devoted  herself  to  watching  over  and 
tending  her  son.  She  heard  of  rubbers,  and 
rumours  of  rubbers,  but  she  never  asked, 
"What  was  trumps?" 

Diamonds  she  now  despised.  A  heart — 
her  son's  heart — was  the  only  heart  she  cared 
for.  She  had  clubbed  all  her  affections,  and 
centered  them  in  him.  The  only  spade  she 
thought  of  was  the  one  that  in  the  sexton's 
hands  might  cover  the  remains  of  him  she 
held  most  dear  when  the  game  of  life  was  lost 
to  him.  She  finessed  with  the  grim  king, 
and  scored  against  him,  though  the  odds  were 
greatly  in  his  favour,  as  he  had  won  several 
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tricks.  Her  partner  in  the  rubber,  Dr.  — -, 
knew  a  trick  worth  two  of  his,  and  countered 
him  successfully. 

To  quit  unseemly  metaphor,  Emilius  re- 
covered, but  he  was  weak  in  body,  and  imbe- 
cile in  mind.  He  took  no  note  of  aught  that 
passed  around  him.  He  ate  when  meat  was 
put  before  him ;  he  drank  because  his  mother 
urged  him  to  do  so.  He  was  drawn  out  daily 
in  his  Bath  chair  to  imbibe  the  pure  breezes 
of  Landsdown ;  and,  as  he  passed  through  the 
crowded  streets,  wondered  that  the  passers-by 
looked  on  him  with  an  eye  of  pity. 

Dr. ,  knowing  that,  unless  he  was  sti- 
mulated to  exertion,  he  would  wear  away  his 
life,  in  despite  of  a  strong  constitution,  in  this 
monotonous  imbecility,  recommended  change 
of  scene  and  air.  Instead  of  allowing  his  mo- 
ther to  convey  him  to  the  warm  and  relaxing 
air  of  Devonshire,  he  insisted  on  her  seeking 
the  cool  and  bracing  breezes  of  the  northern 
coast.  By  easy  stages  they  reached  Scar- 
borough, and,  before  they  had  been  there  many 
weeks,  a  decided  improvement  in  the  invalid 
was  manifest.  He  could  talk,  smile— ay,  even 
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laugh  with  those  about  him.  He  sought  the 
companionship  of  the  fishermen,  and,  after  a 
while,  hired  a  little  vessel,  in  which  he  spent 
his  days  in  sailing  about,  and  fishing  off  the 
coast.  Occupation  blunted  the  edge  of  grief 
— his  nerves  recovered  their  tone.  The  mind 
and  body,  by  sympathy,  gained  strength,  and 
he  began  to  resemble  his  former  self. 

Then  did  his  mother  kindly  but  judiciously 
suggest  the  prosecution  of  his  former  plan  of 
entering  the  army.  His  commission  had  long 
been  ready  for  him.  The  bare  mention  of 
this  revived  the  image  of  his  murdered  friend, 
as  he  called  him,  and  a  relapse  was  the  con- 
sequence— attended,  as  most  relapses  are,  with 
increased  sufferings. 

His  mother  would  not  quit  his  side,  though 
warned  that  her  health  was  in  danger.  What 
cares  a  mother  for  her  own  danger  when  her 
child's  life  b  at  stake  ?  She  persevered,  and 
paid  the  penalty  of  her  perseverance.  She 
died,  and  left  her  son  to  the  hired  care  of 
Mrs.  Trusty,  then  the  keeper  of  a  lodging- 
house  at  Scarborough,  and  her  brother  Benja- 
min, who  had  been  promoted  to  the  oflSce  of 
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bodj-seryant  to  Emilius  a  little  before  his 
mother's  death. 

Emilius,  under  their  joint  care,  again  reco- 
vered. He  returned  to  Bath,  taking  them 
with  him — ^for  Mrs.  Trusty  had  no  incum- 
brances, except  her  furniture  and  effects, 
which  were  easily  disposed  of  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  lease  of  the  lodging-house. 
She  was  a  widow,  and  childless. 

When  they  started  from  Scarborough  in  a 
hired  coach,  driven  by  "  Zachariah— Zachariah 
Bond  " — Mrs.  Trusty's  first  cousin,  that  lady 
suggested  the  propriety  of  a  purchase  being 
made  of  the  whole  turn-out,  in  preference  to 
its  being  hired. 

Emilius  yielded — ^for  he  had  not  strength 
to  say  nay,  and  thus  he  was  provided  with  a 
family  of  servants — noltis  bolus ^  as  Zachariah 
expressed  it. 

It  is  but  doing  justice  to  the  trio  to  say, 
that  no  three  servants  ever  displayed  such 
zeal  and  attention  to  a  master  as  did  Mrs. 
Trusty,  her  brother  Benjamin,  and  her  cousin 
Zachariah.  Their  kindness  and  assiduity  were 
not  to  be  surpassed — as  long  as  he  was  really 
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iU.  When  he  grew  tolerably  strong,  he  re- 
sisted their  well-meant  endeavours  to  control 
him  in  fall  his  actions,  which  in  the  least 
degree  militated  against  his  physician's  orders. 
It  was  of  no  nse — he  fought  manfully  for 
independency,  but  they  beat  him.  His  abso- 
lute monarchy  was  destroyed — a  republican 
form  of  government  was  established  in  his 
fiunily — ^he  was  vanquished  in  a  servile  war. 

The  fight  did  him  good.  It  put  him  on 
his  metal,  and  operated  more  successfully  than 
the  medicines  with  which  Mrs.  Trusty  had 
drenched  him,  and  would  have  drenched  him 
Btill,  had  not  Benjamin  and  Zachariah  called 
out  shame.  Mrs.  Trusty  yielded  so  far  as  to 
substitute  broths  and  jellies  for  boluses  and 
jalap,  but  she  still  was  firm  in  forbidding 
society.  She  was  sure  he  would  fall  a  victim 
to  visiters  or  visiting  if  she  permitted  it. 

Dr. ,  however,  defeated  her  plans  by 

inviting  her  master  to  dine  with  him,  and  to 
sleep  at  his  house  to  prevent  exposure  to  the 
night-air. 

Emilius  went.  Zachariah  mounted  the  box, 
and  Benjamin  stood  on  the  footboard.     Both 
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gave  a  silent  three  cheers  as  they  waved  their 
hats  to  the  defeated  housekeeper,  for  both 
rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  vails  and  perqui- 
sites, which  they  foresaw  would  follow  their 
master's  liberation.  Mrs.  Trusty  meditated 
abdication,  but — thought  better  of  it. 

At  Dr. *8,  Emilius  first  became  aware 

of  one  of  the  results  of  his  long  and  severe 
nervous  sufferings.  A  small  party  was  asked 
to  meet  him,  and,  though  he  said  nothing  par- 
ticularly funny,  he  kept  the  "  table  in  a 
roar."  Every  one  laughed  but  his  host,  who 
seemed  distressed  at  the  mirth  of  his  guests. 
Even  the  servants  smiled  when  he  spoke  to 
them,  or  gave  them  an  order.  His  orders,  too, 
were  unaccountably  exceeded. 

"  Butler,"  said  he,  "  a  little  small  beer." 

He  was  immediately  supplied  with  a  larpe 
tumbler  of  very  strong  ale,  delivered  with  a 
smile  which  seemed  to  indicate  a  clever  esti- 
mation of  his  real  meaning. 

"  Brandy,  sir  ?"  inquired  the  butler. 

"  A  very  little — a  wee  drop,"  said  Emilius. 

The  butler  gave  him  a  wine  glass  j^. 

After  dinner  it  was  the  same.     The  guests 
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laughed  at  his  modt  solemn  stories  as  much, 
if  not  more,  than  they  did  at  his  Joseph  Mil- 
lers. At  tear— -his  "  small  cup  of  all  black— 
very  little  sugar,  and  no  cream,"  was  handed 
to  him  in  the  shape  of  a  breakfast-cup  of 
strong  gunpowder,  over-creamed,  and  as  sweet 
as  syrup.  His  little  glass  of  weak  negus  before 
bedtime  was  administered  in  a  goblet,  and  was 
iBore  than  half  wine. 

When  he  took  leave  of  his  new  friends,  they 
laughed  excessively— told  him  they  were  de- 
lighted to  have  met  him,  and  hoped  their 
acquaintance  might  be  renewed  —  for  they 
never  had  met  so  amusing  a  man  in  their 
lives! 

Mr.  Worthington  was  amazed.  He  amusing ! 
he,  a  poor,  nervous,  shaky  creature,  the  cause 
of  mirth ! 

He  went  to  bed.  Benjamin  had  been  drink- 
bg  success  to  his  master's  release  from  his 
sister's  thraldom  so  zealously,  that  he  was 
nnable  to  see  him  to  bed.  The  housemaid 
goodnatnredly  offered  her  services  to  prevent 
an  exposure  of  Benjamin's  excesses.  Mr. 
Worthington  felt  awkward  and  nervous  while 
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she  was  warming  his  hed,  but  when  she  had 
done,  begged  her  to  come  and  tack  him  ap 
and  take  his  candle  away. 

The  girl  stared,  laughed,  gave  him  a  poke 
in  the  ribs,  and  said,  "  She  would  neyer  have 
believed  it  if  she  had  not  seen  it." 

Emilias  looked  severe,  as  he  thought,  but 
the  girl  burst  out  into  a  louder  laugh,  and 
said,  "  She  should  certainly  tell  her  master — 
she  was  not  used  to  such  nonsense,"  as  she 
left  the  room  and  banged  the  door  after 
her. 

Emilius  got  but  little  sleep  that  night,  and 
when  he  met  his  friend.  Dr. ,  at  break- 
fast, the  following  morning,  he  told  him  all 
that  had  occurred,  and  of  his  amazement  at 
his  being  deemed  so  laugh-at-able  a  cha- 
racter. 

Dr.  led  him  to  a  looking-glass  — 

asked  him  a  serious  question,  and  bade  him 
look  in  the  mirror  as  he  replied  to  him. 
Emilius  did  so.  He  saw,  to  his  dismay,  that 
he  winked  with  every  word  he  said  in  so 
ludicrous  a  manner,  that  he  himself  could 
scarcely  believe  that  he  was  not  joking. 
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He  wonld  have  shut  himself  up  for  life, 

but  Dr. exposed  the  folly  of  such  a 

course .  of  action,  and  assured  him  that  in 
time,  when  the  habit  and  the  cause  of  it 
were  known,  it  would  cease  to  be  noticed. 
His  patient  believed  him,  and  had  the  resolu* 
tion  to  follow  his  advice. 

Dr. prevailed  still  further.  He  re- 
commended him  to  engage  in  some  profes- 
sional employment.  The  law  Emilius  hated 
—  medicine  required  too  long  a  study  —  the 
army  could  not  be  even  alluded  to.  The 
church  was  selected,  and  his  ordination  easily 

obtained  through  Dr.  's  brother,  who 

was  the  Bishop  of  N . 

On  his  first  appearance  in  the  desk,  Wor- 
thington  felt  nervous  and  fearful  that  his  pe- 
cdiarity  should  subject  him  to  the  ridicule 
of  his  congregation.  He  read  the  address  in 
fear  and  trembling,  but  not  a  smile  was  to  be 
seen.    He  went  through  the  whole  service, 

and  heard  with  joy  from  Dr. ,  who  had 

been  nervously  watching  the  result  of  his  ex- 
periment, that  mind  had  conquered.  A  sense 
of  the  sacred  nature  of  his  office  and  duties 
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enabled  him  to  control  the  action  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  eyelid. 

Though  Mr.  Worthington  needed  not  the 
revenues,  he  accepted  the  incumbency  of 
Bushley.  But  why?  The  parish  was  poor, 
the  rectory  uninhabitable,  the  church  nearly 
in  ruins. 

He  repaired  and  restored  the  church  at  his 
own  cost.  He  built  a  new  parsonage,  suit- 
able to  the  living,  and  established  a  Sunday 
school  in  the  village.  Instead  of  putting 
money  in  his  purse  from  the  tithes,  he  spent 
a  considerable  sum  in  addition  to  what  he  re- 
ceived. The  cottagers  had  gardens  and  po- 
tato grounds.  The  most  successful  culti- 
vators were  rewarded  with  prizes,  and  fur- 
nished with  plants  and  seeds.  Mrs.  Trusty 
had  a  copper  of  soup  boiling  three  days  in 
the  week  for  the  aged  and  those  with  large 
families.  Zachariah  and  Benjamin  went  round 
by  turns  with  physic  and  wine  for  the  sick, 
and  caudle  for  the  lying-in. 

"  In  short,"  said  the  vicar,  "  a  better  man 
does  not  live.  He  is  now  hearty  and  cheerfid. 
Though  he  is  ruled  over  by  his  housekeeper, 
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bullied  by  Benjamin,  and  snubbed  by  Zacha- 
riahy  a  happier  man  does  not  exist  than  the 
rector  of  Rushley.  His  serrants  may  have 
their  faults,  but . . . . " 

'^  He  wisely  winks  at  them  all,"  said  I,  as 
I  wished  him  and  the  curate  of  Mossbury 
good  night. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

A  few  heavy  showers  had  fallen  during  the 
night  of  mj  visit  to  Rushlej.  I  had  heard 
the  rain  pattering  against  my  window  as  I 
lay  in  that  happy,  dreamy  state  between 
sleeping  and  waking.  I  fell  into  a  sound 
doze  as  I  was  speculating  with  myself  what 
effect  the  discoloration  of  the  water,  the  in- 
creased rapidity  and  fulness  of  the  river  Clear, 
would  have  upon  my  fishing.  Whether  the 
argument  as  to  which  was  the  better,  a  clear, 
bright  water,  or  one  slightly  stained,  was  car- 
,ried  on  by  me  in  my  sleep,  I  know  not ;  but, 
when  I  awoke,  as  I  invariably  do  at  five  in 
the  morning,  it  was  the  first  thing  I  thought 
of. 
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"  Practice,"  said  I,  "  is  better  than  theory; 
so  here  goes  to  try." 

I  sprung  out  of  bed,  threw  open  my  case- 
ment window,  and  took  a  survey,  first  of  the 
sky,  which  was  obscured  by  light,  fleecy  va- 
pours, and  then  of  the  earth,  which,  as  far  as 
I  could  judge^  was  still  thirsting  for  more 
moisture,  as  the  fallows  looked  as  dry  as  they 
had  done  on  the  previous  day,  and  the  water- 
meadows,  which  had  not  long  been  mown, 
seemed  to  be  parched  and  arid.  I  could  just 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Clear  as  it  wound 
round  the  orchard,  but  could  not  see  enough 
of  it  to  judge  of  the  state  of  its  stream. 

I  dressed  myself,  and  donned  my  worsteds 
and  India-rubber  boots— not  your  mackintosh 
overalls,  which  hang  dabby  and  flabby  about 
your  legs  —  but  a  pair  of  Cording's  sheet- 
caoutchouc  solid  boots,  with  good  thick  soles 
to  them,  well  studded  with  nails,  which  defy 
all  external  injuries  from  the  wet  and  the 
rough  stones,  which  are  generally  found  at 
the  bottom  of  trout-streams,  and  against 
which,  if  you  happen  to  kick  with  a  thin 
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boot  on,  you  will  lame  yourself,  and  perhaps 
be  unable  to  walk  for  a  month. 

Just  as  I  had  completed  my  toilet,  I  heard 
a  voice  seemingly  under  my  window,  chant- 
ing the  well-known  fair  song,  "  Dumble- 
down-deary,"  and  then  hissing  very  furiously, 
as  if  condemning  its  own  execution  of  the 
humble  ditty.  I  looked  out,  and  saw  my 
man,  Boots,  rubbing  away  at  "  the  pheayton" 
as  if  he  was  grooming  a  nag. 

"Hilloh!  Boots!"  cried  I. 

"  HuUoh— what's  up?"  replied  the  sibilla- 
tor,  not  knowing  who  spoke  to  him. 

"  I  am  up,"  said  I ;  "  how's  the  water  this 
morning  ?" 

"  Pretty  well,  thank'e,  sir;  hope  you's  well," 
said  Boots. 

"  You  stupid  fellow !  I  mean,  what  state 
is  the  river  in  ?" 

"Mortal  cold;  all  swelled  like;  and  as 
thick  as  mustard,  just  by  the  dung-mixen 
where  we  dips." 

"  Will  it  do  for  whipping  ?" 

"  Anan  ?  —  for  what  ?"  said  Boots,  looking 
bewildered. 
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"  For  throwing  the  fly  ?  Whipping,  we  call 
it,"  said  I. 

"Whipping  !  What  with  a  rod^  eh?  just 
as  they  do  the  bojs  up  at  charity-school. 
Dang'd  if  that  ben't  good,  though  I  never 
keard  it  before  !" 

«WeU,willitdo?'^ 

"  Why— ah  !  ah !  ah !  —  Tm  a-thinking  — 
ah!  ah!  ah!  —  Tm  a-thinking  that  there's  a 
little  too  much  water  in  un.  You  won't  be 
able  to  whip  the  same  part  of  it,  as  a  school- 
master does  of  his  boys." 

When  Boots  had  deliyered  himself  of  this 
joke,  he  staffed  his  water-brush  into  the 
backet,  slapped  first  his  right  thigh  and  then 
his  left,  spun  a  pirouette,  and  ended  by  hold- 
ing his  stomach  with  both  hands,  as  if  he  was 
afraid  of  laughing  out  that  valuable  portion 
of  his  viscera. 

I  laughed  too,  as  I  always  do  at  another's 
joke ;  it  is  very  little  trouble  and  no  expense ; 
it  makes  the  joker  on  good  terms  with  me  and 
hunself. 

"  Do  you  think  the  trout  will  rise  ?"  said  I. 

"  Not   this   morning,  sir ;   they  've  been 
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a-gorging  all  night  long.      Capital  morning 
for  a  worrum,  or  a  little  sarmon-roe." 

"  Worms  and  salmon-roe !  Why  that  is  as 
bad  as  poaching.*' 

"  Yees,  sir,  every  bit ;  but  that's  what  I 
likes,"  said  Boots ;  "  I  can  grope  and  tickle  a 
few." 

"  And  do  sometimes,  I  suppose  ?" 

Boots  winked  like  the  rector  of  Rushley. 

"  Are  you  not  afraid  of  being  seen  ?" 

"  Not  a  bit ;  for  I  never  tries  it  on  but  o' 
dark  nights,  while  I'm  sitting  up  for  the  mail. 
I  seez  no  harm  in  a  poor  fellow's  aming  an 
honest  half-crown,  and  I  likes  the  fun  as  well 
as  you  do  'ticing  them  with  a  nartyfishall  fly." 

"  That,"  said  I,  as  I  closed  the  window,  "  is 
after  all  the  real  secret  of  poaching.  We  deny 
the  common  people  any  share  in  our  sports  on 
land  or  water.  There  is  an  innate  love  of 
sport  in  the  breasts  of  most  men,  and  what 
they  cannot  effect  by  fair  means  they  will  by 
foul.  Then,  beyond  the/ww  of  wiring  a  hare, 
trapping  a  pheasant,  or  snaring  a  trout,  they 
gain  a  few  shillings  in  addition  to  their  hard- 
earned,  scanty  wages,  which  enables  them  to 
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haTe  a  pint  of  beer  with  their  companions  at 
the  alehonse  over  a  game  of  skittles  or  quoits ; 
for  the  ill-gotten  gains  are  seldom  carried  home 
to  their  families." 

This  little  bit  of  soliloqnism  served  me  until 
I  reached  the  yard,  where  I  found  that  mine 
host  had  joined  Mr.  Boots,  who  looked  at  me, 
and  laid  his  index-finger  beside  his  nose,  plainly 
meaning  "  Don't  you  betray  me." 

I  felt  a  little  mischievously  inclined,  and  put 
so  many  questions  to  the  landlord  touching 
snaring,  wiring,  groping,  and  cocculus-indicus- 
ing  trout,  that  poor  Boots  could  only  hide  his 
agony  by  rubbing  harder  and  hissing  louder  as 
he  polished  off  "  the  pheayton." 

When  I  had  teased  him  sufficiently,  I  dropped 
the  subject  of  poaching,  and  asked  mine  host's 
opinion  of  the  chance  of  succeeding  with  a  fly. 

"  Not  a  chance  of  a  rise,"  said  he.  "  Though 
the  morning  is  cloudy,  there  is  not  a  breath  of 
air  stirring ;  the  water  is  a  little  tinged  by  the 
rain,  and  all  the  insects  were  either  beaten 
down  by  the  showers  which  fell  in  the  night, 
or  have  sought  shelter  among  the  boughs  and 
sedges;  the  fish  have  been  feeding  all  night. 
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K  you  will  take  some  well-scoured,  bright 
brandlings,  and  go  up  the  brook  where  it  is  too 
narrow,  and  too  much  overhung  with  boshes 
to  throw  a  fly,  you  may  take  three  or  four 
brace  of  heavy  fish.  Put  on  a  strong,  short 
line,  fish  the  deep  holes  under  the  banks,  and 
keep  out  of  sight ;  you  will  be  sure  to  have 
some  sport.  I  do  not  allow  every  one  to 
worm-fish,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  put  back 
every  trout  under  twelve  inches  —  you  angle 
fairly/* 

I  accepted  the  advice  and  the  compliment. 
I  selected  my  brandlings,  put  my  tackle  toge- 
ther, and  started.  As  soon  as  I  came  to  a 
dark,  gloomy-looking  comer,  where  the  brook, 
by  making  a  sudden  turn,  had  undermined  the 
bank  and  dug  for  itself  a  deep  hole,  I  dropped 
in  my  worm.  Tug  !  my  wrist  was  nearly 
wrenched  off !  The  shock  was  so  sharp  and 
so  unexpected,  that  I  forgot  to  strike,  and  the 
fish  escaped.  I  put  on  a  fresh  brandling,  and 
tried  again.  Tug  again !  I  gave  such  a  pull, 
that  I  must  have  almost  jerked  the  trout's 
head  off.  However,  I  had  him.  After  a  few 
short,  sharp  plunges,  I  pulled  him  out  bodily. 
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and  landed  him  by  main  force,  as  I  coald  trnst 
to  mj  twisted-gat  tackle.  He  was  a  splendid 
feUow,  in  weight  aboat  three  pounds.  I  creeled 
him,  and  tried  again,  but  without  success. 

"  That  fellow,"  said  I,  "  has  monopolized 
the  best  feeding-place  in  the  brook,  and  bul- 
lied all  the  other  fish  away.  He  is  an  old 
bachelor,  and  will  not  admit  eyen  a  female 
near  him." 

Trout  are  Tcry  like  pigs  in  their  habits  and 
customs.  I  have  stood  watching  them  many 
times  as  I  have  thrown  in  worms  to  them. 
The  biggest  fish — ^the  old  boar — will  hunt  all 
the  others  away  with  his  snout,  until  he  has 
satisfied  his  hunger.  Then  he  will  beat  them 
about  for  a  time,  until  he  is  tired,  just  to  gra- 
tify a  nasty  temper.  When  he  retires  to  his 
hold  —  his  sty  —  a  general  rush  takes  place ; 
but  the  next  biggest  fish  assumes  the  bully  in 
his  turn,  and  generally  succeeds  in  driving  oflF 
the  smaller  fry. 

Then  how  they  will  fight !  The  keeper  of 
a  very  kind  and  dear  friend  of  mine  —  "  the 
squire" — was  one  day  engaged  with  one  of  his 
assistants  in  cutting  the  weeds  in  a  lake  which 
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is  fed  by  a  brook,  and  tolerably  well  stored 
with  trout.  They  heard  a  great  splashing  at 
a  little  distance,  and  rowed  the  punt  to  the 
spot.  They  saw  two  trout,  of  about  two 
pounds  weight  each,  fighting  as  viciously  as 
a  pair  of  rams,  and  much  after  the  same 
fashion.  The  fish  retreated  from  each  other 
for  three  or  four  feet,  and  then  rushed  for- 
ward, butting  with  their  heads,  and  trying  to 
bite  each  other.  So  fierce  was  the  contest, 
that  they  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  the 
punt  or  the  men,  although  they  were  close  over 
them,  but  continued  the  fray  for  half  an  hour, 
until  they  were  both  so  exhausted,  that  they 
lay  like  logs  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water,  but  panting  with  the  exertions  they  had 
been  making.  The  keeper  touched  them  with 
the  pole,  but  they  were  too  much  exhausted  to 
move,  and  rolled  over  on  their  sides  as  if  they 
were  lifeless. 

Well,  I  tried  several  other  deeps  with  suc- 
cess, and  was  about  to  retire,  when  I  saw 
a  place  that  looked  so  much  like  the  home  of 
another  old  bachelor-trout,  that  I  could  not 
refrain  from  trying  it.     I  inserted  the  brand- 
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ling,  and,  in  a  few  seconds,  when  it  was  near 
the  bottom,  I  felt  a  yery  gentle  tng. 

"  A  nibble,"  said  I,  as  I  gently  raised  my 
hand. 

Tug,  tng,  tng  !  Away  went  my  line  down 
the  stream,  and  the  rod  was  nearly  pulled 
from  my  hand.  I  struck  hard,  and  pulled 
^th  all  my  might  with  both  hands ;  still  the 
tag,  tug,  tugging  continued,  but  I  could  not 
move  the  fish. 

"  Grently  there — easy  does  it — ^no  hurry — 
lots  of  time,"  said  I,  quoting  **  Zachariah — 
Zachariah  Bond !  what  the  deuce  can  this  be 
that  I  have  got  hold  of?" 

I  kept  a  tight  line  all  the  while,  and  every 
now  and  then  felt  a  desperate  tug,  and  a  vio- 
lent wriggle  and  twist.  The  truth  flashed 
across  me. 

"  I  have  hooked  an  eel,  and  the  sly  fellow 
has  taken  a  round  turn  or  two  with  his  tail 
on  the  roots  of  yon  willow ;  but  I  am  up  to 
sniggling,  and  I  will  have  him  out,"  said  I. 

Nothing  like  patience  and  perseverance  to 
conquer  all  eels  and  all  difficulties.  After  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  steady  pulling,  my  friend 
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relaxed  his  hold,  and  I  jerked  him  on  the 
bank,  put  mj  foot  on  his  head,  and,  whilst  he 
amused  himself  with  twisting  his  tail  round 
my  leg,  and  pinching  my  boot,  I  cut  the  hook 
off  and  bagged  the  fine  monster,  which  weighed 
nearly  five  pounds. 

But  I  really  beg  pardon  of  my  lady  readers, 
and  of  all  others  who  are  not  fond  of  the 
gentle  art.  I  can  only  say,  as  little  King 
Jamie  said  when  he  was  riding  a  pickback, 
"  Ech  !  sirs,  dinna  ye  see  that  I  am  carried 
awa  wi'  my  subject  ?'* 

I  had  strayed  further  from  Clearstream 
than  I  had  intended,  and  hardly  knew  where 
I  was,  or  which  was  the  road  to  the  vicar's, 
where  I  had  promised  to  eat  my  breakfast.  I 
looked  round  for  an  informant,  and  saw  a  man 
tending  his  sheep  at  a  little  distance,  and  just 
beyond  him  a  clump  of  fine  old  elm-trees, 
from  the  midst  of  which  a  little  white  tower 
was  visible,  and  by  its  side  the  chimneys  of  a 
dwelling-house.  I  strode  through  the  brook, 
and  inquired  the  name  of  the  village  to  which 
the  church  belonged.  I  found  that  it  was 
called  Mossbury,  and  that  the  house  —  the 
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chimneys  of  which  I  had  seen — was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  curate  whom  I  had  met  the  day 
before. 

**  He  shall  have  two  hrace  of  my  hest  trout," 
said  I ;  *'  any  of  them  but  the  old  bachelor ; 
my  kind  friend  the  professor  shall  have  him 
and  the  eel,  for  he  dearly  loveth  the  good 
things  of  this  life.  How  he  will  enjoy  a 
spitchcock !" 

I  walked  up  to  the  parsonage  and  found 
the  curate,  Mr.  Flexible,  working  in  his  gar* 
den.  His  coat  and  waistcoat  were  thrown 
oflT,  and  he  was  busily  employed  with  two  of 
his  sons  in  earthing  up  his  early  potatoes, 
which  seemed  the  principal  crop  of  his  garden. 
Four  or  five  girls  were  busy  working  with 
their  needles  in  a  porch  which,  covered  with 
roses,  jessamines  and  clematis,  protected  the 
entrance  to  the  house. 

I  opened  my  errand  and  my  creel  at  the 
same  time.  The  fish  were  much  admired,  and 
freely  accepted.  My  fine  bachelor  trout  was 
handed  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  children 
who  had  congregated  around  us.  I  began  to 
think  that  the  professor  had  lost  his  chance ; 
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but,  having  been  admired,  the  monster  was 
safely  returaed  to  my  creel,  and  carefully 
covered  with  some  fragrant  herbs.  The  eel, 
which  was  still  alive,  was  an  object  of  terror 
to  the  little  ones,  who  could  not  be  persuaded 
that  it  was  not  an  overgrown  snake. 

Mr.  Flexible  invited  me  to  breakfast  with 
him.  It  was  on  the  table,  the  tea  made,  and 
only  waiting  to  be  poured  out.  I  was  forced 
to  decline,  as  the  vicar  of  Clearstream  was 
expecting  me.  I,  however,  readily  promised 
to  walk  over  to  lunch,  and  bring  the  vicar 
and  his  children  with  me ;  at  which  all  the 
little  Flexibles  showed  their  joy  by  dancing 
about  and  clapping  their  hands. 

One  of  the  boys  was  despatched  vnth  me 
to  show  me  the  nearest  way  to  Clearstream, 
which  was  only  one  mile  distant,  though  I 
had  walked  nearly  four  miles,  by  following  the 
meanderings  of  the  tortuous  brook. 

After  many  involuntary  noes,  the  little 
fellow  who  had  been  my  guide  consented  to 
go  with  me  to  the  vicar's,  but  made  me  pro- 
mise to  take  all  the  blame  of  his  truantiy  on 
myself. 
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Mr.  Woodward  was  delighted  to  see  me ; 
and  his  children  praised  me  for  bringing  their 
playfellow  with  me.  After  breakfast  we  all 
started  together  for  Mossbnrj,  excepting 
Emily,  as  Miss  Woodward  was  called,  who 
^ras  forced  to  remain  behind  to  prepare  the 
dinner,  at  which  Mr.  Worthington  and  Mr. 
Flexible  were  to  join  ns  as  per  agreement 
made  on  the  previons  evening. 

"  Our  friend  Flexible,"  said  the  vicar,  as 
he  walked  along,  following  the  children,  who 
were  scampering  about  before  us  like  a  parcel 
of  little  dogs,  making  the  one  mile  five  by 
Aeir  deviations  from  the  straight  track,  '*  is  a 
man  greatly  to  be  pitied,  and  greatly  to  be 
admired.  His  history  is  a  curious  one,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  I  can  prevail  upon  him  to  give 
you  an  outline  of  it.  He  is  an  example  of 
the  foUy  of  those  parents  and  schoolmasters 
who  do  not  teach  their  children  and  their 
pupils  that  twelve  pence  make  one  shilling, 
and  that,  if  you  spend  eighteen  pence  out  of  it, 
yon  will  not  have  much  left  of  its  next  door 
neighbour/* 

"  He  is  poor  then  ?*'  said  I. 
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*^  As  poor  as  a  charch  mouse,  the  reading 
of  which  I  take  to  be  a  Church  of  England 
curate.  He  is,  however,  an  incnmbent,  but 
not  of  the  parish  in  which  he  dwells.  But  I 
most  not,  as  novel-readers  say,  hint  at  the 
denouement  lest  the  tale  he  has  to  tell  lose 
its  interest.  Here  we  are,  and  there  is  the 
good  soul  and  his  eldest  girl  preparing  our 
little  feast  in  the  porch." 

We  found  a  neat  luncheon  of  bread  and 
cheese,  cold  gammon  of  bacon,  nice  crisp 
lettuces,  and  bright  red  radishes,  flanked  by 
pats  of  butter  garnished  with  emerald  green 
parsley,  and  jugs  of  foaming  ale,  set  out  on  a 
cloth  which,  in  purity,  might  have  competed 
with  fresh  fallen  snow.  There  were  curds 
and  whey,  apples  well  preserved,  and  nice 
fresh  strawberries  for  the  children,  with  creams 
and  cheesecakes,  and  hot  apple-tarts,  which 
had  evidently  been  manufactured  during  my 
three  or  four  hours'  absence. 

AH  looked  so  nice  and  so  clean  and  tempt- 
ing, that  although  I  had  done  great  justice, 
or  injustice  —  for  I  had  robbed  it  fearfully — 
to  the  vicar's  meal,  I  felt  a  returning  appe- 
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tite,  and  sat  down  with  a  determination  to 
risk  the  spoiling  of  my  dinner  by  making  a 
hearty  lonch. 

Every  thing  was  good — super-good — and  I 
enjoyed  it ;  but  my  enjoyment  was  increased 
by  seeing  the  zeal  of  the  children  in  the  game 
of  "  cramming  made  easy.'*  How  they  did 
worry  the  cheesecakes  and  shake  the  curds 
and  whey !  How  they  did  crunch  the  apples 
and  crush  the  strawberries,  smiling  all  the 
while,  but  not  uttering  one  word !  Their 
orders  were  given  in  masonic  signs,  which 
their  entertainers  readily  understood  and 
obeyed. 

When  they  "  could  no  more,"  or,  as  Homer 
says,  when  the  desire  of  eating  and  drinking 
was  expelled — ^fairly  beaten  out  of  the  field — 
away  they  started,  coursing  each  other  up  and 
down  the  paths,  over  the  hedges  and  gates, 
as  rapidly  and  as  carelessly  as  if  such  a  word 
as  indigestion  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  dic- 
tionary. What  cared  they  whether  the  chyle 
was  converted  into  chyme,  and  whether  the 
liver  furnished  a  due  supply  of  bile  to  send 
the  mass  of  fluids  and  solids  which  they  had 
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consamed  safely  on  its  joarnej  through  the 
alimentary  duct?  Not  one  little  brazen  half- 
farthing,  which  used  to  be  called  a  mite. 

We  three  elderly  gentlemen  sat  gazing  at 
them,  and  I  thought  we  all  three  seemed 
to  wish  that  the  hours  which  *^  die  and  are 
found  fault  with,"  the  hours  of  our  childhood, 
would  return  again — again  to  perish — again 
to  be  complained  of. 

"  Bah!  Mr.  Scribbler,"  says  some  impatient 
reader,  '^  you  are  off  again.  What  has  all 
this  to  do  with  the  curate's  autobiography?" 

Much,  courteous  reader — or  lovely  reader, 
if  you  be  a  "  female  woman."  The  very  gam- 
bols of  those  children,  who  scampered  off  to 
an  adjoining  field  to  uncock  and  toss  about 
farmer  Read's  hay,  which  was  fit  and  ready 
to  be  carried,  enabled  my  friend  the  vicar  to 
request  the  curate  of  Mossbury  to  enter  on 
the  details  of  his  past  life,  without  their  seem- 
ing to  be  "  a  propos  to  nothing." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  Story  ?  Crod  bless  you,  I  have  none  to 
ten,  sir." 

Thns  sung  Mr.  Canning ;  and  thus  said — 
though  not  in  the  same  words — the  curate  of 
Mossbury.  Where  the  former  had  rhyme,  the 
latter  had,  as  he  thought,  reason  for  the  as- 
sertion. He  did  not  deem  a  recital  of  the 
pabs  and  penalties  which  attended  his  trial 
of  life  worth  our  hearing ;  but  being  pressed 
to  communicate  them — sic  orsus  est 

I  believe,  because  I  was  told  so,  that  I  was 
bom  in  London,  at  a  potato-shop  somewhere 
about  Tottenham  Court  Road,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Pancras.  My  memory,  however,  carries 
me  no  further  back  than  to  the  time  when  my 
parents  dwelt  in  Thomhaugh  Street.  This  I 
recollect  well.     We  had  a  lady  who  lodged 
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with  US.  She  was  an  artist,  and  eked  out  a 
small  income  by  painting  oil-coloured  pictures 
for  sale.  She  took  a  great  fancy  to  me. 
Most  spinsters  do  love  little  boys  with  flaxen 
hair  and  blue  eyes;  and  mine  were  of  that 
hue.  She  induced  me,  with  cakes  and  comfits, 
to  sit  for  my  picture ;  and,  considering  that 
I  did  not  sit  still  for  two  minutes  consecu- 
tively, I  believe  she  made  a  very  extraordi- 
nary likeness  of  me. 

It  did  not  please  me,  however ;  my  cheeks 
were  not  sufficiently  cherry-coloured  to  my 
mind ;  and,  whilst  she  left  the  room  for  a  few 
minutes,  I  not  only  obliterated  all  traces  of 
my  second  self — mei  alteritis — ^but  smudged 
and  spoiled  every  picture  within  my  reach. 
Her  rage  was  so  great,  that  she  knocked  me 
down  with  a  long  stick,  with  a  lump  of  lea- 
ther at  the  end  of  it,  and  was  ignominiously 
expelled  from  her  lodgings,  for  her  brutality, 
by  my  indignant  parents. 

My  next  recollection  of  a  home  is  in  a  neat 
little  cottage,  a  few  miles  from  town,  on  the 
great  north  road.  This  I  remember  well,  be- 
cause I  was  of  age  to  pelt  frogs,  and  I  had  a 
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fine  and  well-stocked  preserve  of  them  in  a 
broad  deep  ditch  at  the  back  of  the  honse.  I 
did  nothing  but  pelt  frogs  and  eat  unripe  fruit 
from  mom  till  night. 

There  was  one  old  fellow,  a  great,  over- 
grown, yellow  grandpapa,  whom  I  never  could 
manage  to  hit  with  a  pebble.  He  saw  what 
I  was  at ;  and,  just  as  the  stone  flew  from  my 
band,  he  dived  and  came  up  again  uninjured 
a  few  feet  further  up  or  down  the  ditch.  As 
I  could  not  settle  him  with  a  pebble,  I  re- 
solved to  try  a  paving-stone.  We  had  one 
loose  in  the  brewhouse  hard  by.  I  extracted 
it,  and  managed  to  carry  it  to  the  edge  of  the 
ditch  and  raise  it  above  my  head.  I  took  a 
deliberate  aim  at  my  enemy,  hurled  the  stone 
with  all  my  might,  and  drowned  him  and  my- 
self— ^for  I  was  actually  drowned.  I  felt  a 
short,  unpleasant  kind  of  chokiness,  made  a 
few  vigorous  kicks,  then  saw  some  delicious 
green  fields  and  flowery  meadows,  and  felt 
nothing  more.    Animation  was  suspended. 

Our  servant,  however,  heard  the  splash,  saw 
my  heels  in  the  air,  and  extracted  me.  I  be- 
lieve I  was  rolled  over  a  bajrel,  to  let  the 
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water  run  oat  of  mj  stomach,  and  then  put 
into  a  tub  of  warm  soap-suds  which  stood 
convenient,  as  it  happened  to  be  washing-day. 

At  any  rate,  I  was  restored  to  life ;  and, 
instead  of  being  well  flogged  for  cruelty  and 
mischief,  I  was  fondled,  dandled,  and  stuifed 
with  cake  and  wine.  The  cure  was  so  plea- 
sant, I  had  a  great  mind  to  suspend  my  ani- 
mation once  more ;  but  I  did  not  like  the  pins 
and  needles  sensations  which  followed  when 
the  blood  began  to  find  a  passage  through  my 
veins. 

I  ought  to  have  told  you  that  I  was  an  only 
child — my  mother  a  mere  girl,  and  married 
to  a  man  some  years  older  than  herself.  Of 
course,  I  was  spoiled.  I  had  my  own  way 
in  every  thing;  and  a  very  pleasant  way  I 
thought  it  was. 

My  father's  duties  in  a  public  oflSce  kept 
him  in  town  all  day.  My  mother,  to  keep  me 
out  of  mischief  and  in  a  good  humour,  neg- 
lected her  household  cares  to  play  with  me ; 
for  I  could  not  agree  with  any  playfellow  of 
my  own  age,  but  generally  sent  him  home 
with  the  dig  of  a  spade  strongly  marked  on 
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Ills  scalp,  or  the  mark  of  the  teeth  of  a  garden- 
rake  on  his  face.  I  was  a  boxer  by  instinct, 
and  had  great  taste  in  manufacturing  black 
^yes  and  sanguineous  noses. 

When  my  father  returned  from  office,  his 
blue  bag  always  contained,  in  addition  to  his 
office-papers,  a  supply  of  fruit  and  cakes,  and 
some  new  toy,  which  seldom  preserved  its  en- 
tirety until  the  following  morning.  As  to 
money,  I  was  OYerloaded  with  it ;  for,  besides 
the  contributions  levied  from  my  parents, 
every  guest — ^and  their  name  was  Legion — 
that  came  down  to  dine  at  the  cottage,  by 
the  stage,  on  Sunday,  converted  the  feed  into 
a  shilling  ordinary,  and  paid  me  the  price  of 
bis  dinner. 

As  I  received  freely,  I  gave  freely,  and  ob- 
tained the  character  of  a  very  charitable 
child,  because  I  gave  many  a  beggar  a  shil- 
ling—of which  I  knew  not  the  value  —  where 
others  would  have  grudged  a  halfpenny ;  I 
thought  it  great  fun  to  see  their  surprise  at 
receiving  silver,  where  they  hardly  expected 
to  get  copper. 

When  I  was  eight  years  old,  I  was  the  terror 
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of  the  neighbourhood.  In  addition  to  my 
other  mischievous  pranks,  I  had  acquired  a 
taste  for  chemistry  —  that  branch  of  it  at 
least  which  treats  of  combustibles.  I  had  al- 
ways a  supply  of  oxymuriate  of  potash, 
sulphur,  nitre,  and  charcoal  on  hand,  with 
which  I  made  the  most  frightful  noises,  and 
caused  the  most  horrible  stenches. 

I  learnt  the  properties  of  a  judicious  com- 
mixture of  brimstone  and  iron-filings,  and 
mixed  a  bucketful  with  pump-water,  which  I 
buried  in  the  earth  near  to  our  pigsty.  The 
consequence  was,  an  imitation  earthquake, 
which  destroyed  the  building,  and  immolated 
the  pigs  in  the  ruins.  The  neighbourhood 
was  alarmed,  and  complained  to  my  father. 
He,  however,  defended  me.  He  applauded 
my  "pursuit  of  science  under  diflSculties," 
and  prophesied  that  I  should  be  a  second 
Humphrey  Davy. 

Unfortunately,  or  perhaps  fortunately  for 
me,  I  extended  my  experiments  to  hydraulics. 
I  investigated  the  properties  and  powers  of  a 
squirt  or  syringe.  I  was  delighted,  and  pro- 
cured a  magnificent  specimen  of  one  in  brass. 
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which  held  a  pint  of  fluid,  and  was  intended 
for  the  injecture  of  the  veins  of  some  inte- 
resting homan  subject. 

I  was  tired  of  squirting  at  insects  in  trees, 
and  drowning  butterflies  and  bees.  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  have  a  shot  at  a  man  or  a 
woman — ^I  did  not  care  which.  Our  garden- 
pales  ran  parallel  with  the  high-road.  I 
managed  by  knocking  out  a  knot  in  the  wood 
to  find  a  lodgment  for  the  snout  of  my 
syringe,  which  was  loaded  with  dirty  ditch- 
water.  I  heard  a  step  approaching — caught 
a  glimpse  of  a  well-dressed  man,  and  let  fly. 

I  felt  I  had  succeeded,  for  I  heard  a  hearty 
and  strongly-developed  oath.  In  a  few  se- 
conds the  face  and  neckcloth  of  a  gentleman 
appeared  aboTe  the  paling.  I  was  then  sure 
I  had  been  successful,  for  both  were  covered 
with  duckweed  and  green  slime.  He  wielded 
a  bamboo  at  me,  and  threatened  to  break 
every  bone  in  my  skin  —  which  I  have  no 
doubt  he  would  have  done,  for  he  ran  round 
by  the  gate,  and  searched  every  where  for  me 
—  had  I  not  crept  into  the  cucumber-frame, 
and  pulled  the  glass  over  me. 
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My  poor  mother  apologized  most  humbly, 
and  the  gentleman  forgave  me  out  of  pity  to 
her  tears,  and  went  home  to  re-dress  for  din- 
ner, without  haying  had  his  wrongs  re-dressed. 

My  father  was  very  angry,  for  I  had  de- 
stroyed his  cucumber-plants  by  lying  on  them 
for  three  hours.  He  threatened  to  send  me 
to  school,  and  put  his  threat  into  execution. 
I  was  placed  at  "  a  preparatory  seminary  for 
young  gentlemen "  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
and,  as  my  parents  came  to  see  me  every  day, 
and  never  left  me  without  a  tip,  which  I  gave 
away  immediately,  I  became  very  popular, 
and  was  soon  chosen  captain  of  the  gang  of 
mischief-makers  —  a  post  I  filled  with  great 
credit,  as  I  had  strong  inventive  faculties, 
and,  as  Mr.  Hood  says,  "  did  not  care  for  cut 
behind." 

I  ruined  the  reputation  of  two  English 
ushers,  and  drove  the  French  teacher  mad. 
The  drawing-master,  who  was  afterwards 
killed,  poor  fellow,  by  falling  from  a  para- 
chute of  his  own  invention,  was  the  only  one 
oil  the  establishment  who  served  me  as  I  de- 
served.    He  beat  me  black  and  blue  for 
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greasing  his  drawing-paper,  and  mixing  brown 
sagar  with  his  pigments. 

M7  father  indicted  him  for  the  assault; 
bnt,  as  I  confessed  my  misdeeds,  and  owned 
that  I  deserved  the  punishment  I  had  re- 
ceived, he  was  acquitted,  and  highly  applauded 
for  his  judicious  conduct.  I  was  expelled 
from  this,  my  first  school,  for  tartar-emeti- 
cising  the  establishment  at  breakfast  one  Sun- 
day morning  just  before  they  were  going  to 
church.  My  knowledge  of  chemicals  fortu- 
nately enabled  me  to  administer  the  exact 
dose,  or  I  might  haye  been  hanged  for  poison 
ing  the  whole  school. 

I  stayed  at  home  for  nearly  two  years,  and 
had  daily  lessons  from  the  curate  of  the  pa- 
rislu  I  liked  him  much,  and  worked  hard 
between  mischief  times.  We  parted  at  last, 
for  I  dbuld  not  resist  sticking  a  darning- 
needle  into  his  pantaloons  —  he  wore  them  so 
Teiy  tight. 

My  father  threatened  to  send  me  to  a 
public-school,  and  gave  me  such  a  glowing 
description  of  the  fagging  system,  that,  rather 
than  submit  to  such  tyranny,  I  ran  away  from 
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home,  and  resolved  to  go  to  sea.  I  had 
plenty  of  silver  money  about  me,  so  I  went 
to  the  play  that  night,  but  forgot  to  ensure  a 
bed,  I  had  to  pass  the  night  in  one  of  the 
sheds  in  Covent  Grarden  Market.  In  the 
morning  I  went  to  Billingsgate,  and  got  on 
board  a  Gravesend  sailing-packet.  When  I 
arrived,  I  went  to  the  Ship  Inn,  where  I  met 
\vith  a  seaman,  to  whom  I  explained  my  wish 
to  enter  the  service.  He  promised  to  get  me 
a  berth ;  and,  after  he  had  drunk  two  bottles 
of  wine  at  my  expense,  left  me,  as  I  thought, 
to  speak  to  the  captain  of  some  vessel  in  my 
behalf. 

In  about  half  an  hour  he  returned  with  a 
police-officer,  who  was  seeking  for  a  lad  of  my 
description,  and  for  whose  recovery  a  reward 
of  jBIOO  had  been  offered  by  his  anxious  pa- 
rents. 

I  refused  to  give  an  account  of  myself. 
Tliey  took  from  me  all  my  money,  put  me 
into  a  coach,  and  carried  me  before  the  adver- 
tising parties,  where  I  was  speedily  disowned. 
Disappointed  of  his  expected  reward,  the  po- 
liceman dismissed  me  with  a  hearty  drubbing, 
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but  forgot  to  return  me  my  money.  As  I 
could  not  starve,  I  walked  quietly  home,  and 
relieved  my  parents  from  their  misery  by  ap- 
pearing before  them,  and  trumping  up  some 
most  ridiculous  story  about  having  been 
robbed,  and  left  for  dead  in  a  lane  hard  by. 

Instead  of  being  punished,  I  was  caressed, 
kissed,  hugged,  and  cried  over.  My  money 
was  restored  with  interest,  and  I  was  an  idle 
boy  at  home  —  that  is,  unemployed  in  every 
thing  but  mischief. 

Fortunately,  my  father's  principal  took  a 
fancy  to  me,  and  got  me  an  appointment  on 

the  foundation  of  School.     I  stayed 

there  seven  years,  though  I  wb,b  generally 
flogged  three  days  a  week  —  for  mischief,  not 
for  my  lessons,  for,  as  comedians  say,  I  had  a 
"  quick  study." 

As  I  had  an  imlimited  supply  of  money, 
and  threw  it  away  as  dross,  I  was  a  great  fa- 
Tourite.  I  was  money-lender  general,  but 
kept  no  account  of  my  loans,  and  never 
dreamed  of  asking  for  payment.  I  was  on 
the  point  of  leaving  for  college  with  a  good 
exhibition,  when  the  boys  deemed  it  right  to 
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resist  a  pecuniary  imposition  of  the  head- 
master, and  have  a  grand  rebellion.  I  was, 
of  course,  selected  to  lead  it,  or  head  it. 
I  did  so  successfully,  and  was  expelled.  In 
this  case  I  was  unjustly  punished.  The  trus- 
tees of  the  school  reproved  the  master,  and 
would  have  restored  me  to  my  rights  and  pri- 
vileges. I  indignantly  refused,  and  was  backed 
by  my  father,  who,  having  been  promoted  in 
his  office,  and,  having  had  his  salary  doubled, 
resolved  to  send  me  to  college  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. 

I  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  en- 
trance to  the  university,  as  my  schoolmaster, 
feeling  that  he  had  acted  unjustly  to  me,  gave 
me  flattering  testimonials,  and  explained  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  my  removal  from 
school  in  a  manner  that  placed  my  conduct  in 
a  favourable  light. 

How  I  did  enjoy  my  three  years  at  Oxford! 
I  had  unbounded  credit,  and  an  unlimited 
supply  of  ready  money,  which  was  all  spent 
on  pleasure,  for  I  never  thought  of  paying  a 
bill,  because  I  was  never  asked  to  do  so.  I 
had  read  quite  enough  at  school  to  enable  me 
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to  attend  college  lectures  without  reading  up 
for  them.  I  passed  my  little-go  easily,  was 
always  complimented  at  collections,  and  as  I 
had  exchanged  mischief  for  field  sports,  I  sel- 
dom got  into  any  serious  scrapes.  Knocker- 
wrenching  and  sign-removing  were  in  vogue 
in  my  day,  but  I  saw  no  fun  in  it,  so  I  never 
engaged  in  it.  Any  fool  could  carry  off  a  bit 
of  iron  or  a  barber's  pole. 

My  delight  was  in  rowing,  fishing,  hunting, 
and  shooting.  I  was  as  good  at  the  trap  as 
in  the  field  —  with  the  rifle  as  with  the 
fowling-piece.  I  rode  a  good  horse,  kept  a 
stylish  buggy ;  and,  as  I  gave  very  correct 
feeds  —  spreads  we  used  to  call  them  —  I 
easily  found  access  to  the  best  noisy  sets. 

My  vacations  were  spent,  not  at  home  in 
the  humble  cottage  of  my  parents,  but  in  the 
houses  of  my  college  friends,  where  I  had 
plenty  of  invitations  to  fish,  shoot,  and  hunt. 

All  this  was  exceedingly  agreeable,  and  I 
thought  it  was  to  last  for  ever.  I  was  dis- 
agreeably undeceived.  The  time  came  for  me 
to  go  up  for  my  examination  for  my  degree. 
I  engaged  a  private  tutor  to  cram  me  with 
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logic  and  divinity.  I  went  up,  passed  very 
respectably,  and  pnt  on  my  Bachelor  of  Arts 
gown.  I  gave  an  elegant  dinner  to  my  friends  at 
the  Star,  and  we  had  a  very  jolly  night  indeed. 

I  awoke  the  next  morning,  and  found  my- 
self in  my  own  lodgings  and  in  my  own  bed. 
How  I  contrived  to  get  there  I  do  not  re- 
member. I  rose  with  a  frightful  headache, 
a  parched  mouth,  and  a  feverish  pulse.  Every 
nerve  in  my  body  was  unstrung,  and  I  trem- 
bled like  the  leaf  of  the  aspen.  I  sponged 
my  bursting  temples  with  spring-water,  drank 
some  soda  and  brandy,  and  left  my  sleeping- 
room  with  the  intention  of  trying  to  eat  some 
breakfast. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  sight  that  awaited 
me  in  my  sitting-room.  The  breakfast-table 
was  literally  covered  with  letters  and  notes 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  Most  of  them  were 
wafered,  and  wore  that  peculiar  look  of  ob- 
longity  which,  I  have  since  ascertained,  bills 
invariably  wear. 

I  wondered  who  my  numerous  correspon- 
dents were,  as  I  had  never  received  so  many 
letters  in  my  life.     My  wonder  was  soon  ex- 
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changed  for  alarm  as  I  opened  the  epistles  as 
rapidlj  as  I  coald,  and  glanced  at  their  con- 
tents. 

I  had  not  time  or  inclination  to  examine 
the  items :  I  merely  looked  at  the  snms  total. 
The  amonnt  surprised  as  well  as  frightened 
me.  I  did  not  belieye  it  possible  that  I  could 
hare  run  so  deeply  in  debt.  My  sufferings  in 
that  one  hour,  while  I  was  glancing  at  the 
result  of  my  folly  and  thoughtlessness,  more 
than  compensated  for  all  the  pleasures  I  en- 
joyed while  I  was  contracting  the  debts.  I 
&ncied  I  should  go  mad.  I  think  I  should 
have  done  some  rash  act  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  had  not  some  of  my  companions 
come  in,  and,  seeing  the  open  bills,  guessed 
at  the  cause  of  my  haggard  and  gloomy  looks, 
and  ridiculed  me  out  of  my  fears  of  imme- 
diate arrest  and  subsequent  ruin.  They  as- 
sured me  that  my  creditors  could  afford  to 
wait  my  pleasure,  and  I  pretended  to  belieye 
them. 

I  spent  the  day  following  my  debauch  in 
the  way  that  such  days  are  usually  spent — in 
"ditto  repeated."    I  endeavoured  to  drown 
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care  in  wine,  and  to  insure  sleep  by  risking 
apoplexy  or  delirium  tremens.  Care  would 
not  be  drowned,  like  "  maudlin  Clarence,"  in 
wine.  Sleep  would  not  come  to  relieve  my 
Oppressed  and  overcharged  brain.  I  closed  my 
eyes,  but  visions  of  angry  and  pressing  trades- 
men were  distinctly  visible  :  the  face  of  an 
exasperated  father,  a  pitying  but  mourning 
mother,  haunted  me.  I  could  not  endure  the 
torture,  and  sought  relief  in  a  copious  draught 
of  brandy.  It  succeeded :  thought  was  an- 
nihilated. 

When  I  recovered  my  senses,  I  was  amazed 
to  see  my  father  and  mother  sitting  by  my 
side,  and  a  table  covered  with  labelled  bottles 
and  pill-boxes  standing  at  the  bed-foot  I 
put  my  hand  to  my  head,  and  endeavoured  to 
collect  my  wandering  thoughts. 

I  found  that  my  hair  had  been  shaved 
closely  off,  and  that  some  cold  application 
was  lying  over  my  forehead  and  temples.  I 
essayed  to  speak,  I  could  not.  I  tried  to 
move,  but  was  too  weak.  My  mother  saw  my 
eyes  open  and  gazing  at  her.  She  leaned  for- 
ward and  spoke  to  me.     I  could  not  reply  to 
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her,  bnt  my  looks  told  her  that  she  was  un- 
derstood. She  fell  on  her  knees  and  sobbed 
as  though  her  heart  would  burst,  while  she 
evidently  offered  up  her  thanks  for  the  re- 
coyery  of  my  worthless  self.  My  father,  too, 
shed  tears  as  he  grasped  my  hand  ere  he 
raised  my  mother  from  the  floor,  and  removed 
her  into  the  outer  room. 

I  had  had  an  attack  of  brain-fever,  and  had 
laved  like  a  maniac ;  disclosing  in  my  ravings 
the  cause  of  the  disease  under  which  I  laboured. 

As  soon  as  I  was  sufficiently  recovered  to 
render  it  safe  to  do  so,  my  father,  in  a  kind 
and  gentle  manner,  hinted  at  the  subject  of 
my  debts. 

I  owned  that  I  had  been  imprudent  and 
improvident,  but  I  did  not  dare  to  tell  him 
the  extent  to  which  I  was  involved.  I  named 
a  sum  amounting  to  scarcely  one-third  of  my 
liabilities,  and  that  sum  greatly  surprised  and 
alarmed  him.  I  could  read  his  wonder  and 
terror  in  his  face.  I  was  astonished  at  this, 
for,  though  the  sum  I  had  named  was  a  con- 
wderable  one,  I  believed  him  to  be  rich  enough 
to  disWrse  it  without  inconvenience. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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He  had  a  large  salary,  his  expenses  were 
moderate,  and  his  self-indulgences  but  few. 
I  did  not,  however,  dwell  upon  the  subject, 
as  he  promised  me  that  I  should  have  the 
money  as  soon  as  he  could  sell  out,  and  remit 
it  to  me. 

He  did  not  upbraid  me;  but,  ere  he  left 
me  for  the  resumption  of  his  official  duties, 
put  a  fifty-pound  note  into  my  hands,  and 
begged  me  to  pay  for  what  I  henceforth 
might  want.  My  mother  went  with  him,  and 
I  was  left  alone  —  a  prey  to  horrible  mis- 
givings, and  conscience-stricken  for  haying 
deceived  so  good,  so  kind  a  parent. 

Under  the  plea  of  illness,  I  declined  seeing 
any  of  my  former  companions.  I  sold  my 
horses  and  buggy,  put  my  guns  up  for  a  raffle, 
and  disposed  of  boats,  tandem-whips,  fishing- 
tackle,  and  every  thing  in  which  I  had  before 
delighted.  They  brought  me  about  one-sixth 
of  their  original  cost. 

When  the  remittance  arrived,  I  paid  off  all 
my  little  bills  in  full.  The  heavier  ones  I 
paid  in  part,  which  was  received  with  that 
politeness  and  civility  which  is  ever  sbofOi  to 
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their  debtors  by  respectable  University  trades- 
men, who  see  through  and  grieve  at,  though 
they  cannot  alter,  the  horrible  system  of  cre- 
dit-giving, which  involves  all  parties  in  distress 
and  difficnlties. 

I  made  arrangements  to  pay  the  remainder 
by  instalments.  This  was  readily  agreed  to, 
and  I  might  have  contracted  fresh  debts  had 
I  been  so  inclined.  The  severe  lesson  I  had 
received  was  too  fresh  in  my  memory  to  allow 
me  to  do  so  foolish  a  thing. 

I  kept  my  master's  term,  and  left  the  Uni- 
versity, though  I  did  not  remove  my  name 
from  the  books  of  my  college.  The  authori- 
ties parted  with  me  reluctantly,  as  they  said 
—congratulated  me  on  having  obtained  my 
degree,  and  expressed  themselves  satisfied  with 
the  creditable  manner  in  which  I  had  run  my 
college  career;  alas!  they  had  not  the  re- 
motest idea  of  the  credit  I  had  obtained. 

WeU,  my  education  was  finished,  as  the 
phrase  goes.  I  was  a  £air  classical  scholar, 
knew  a  little  of  Aldrich's  logic,  and  a  smat- 
tering of  theology;  but  I  could  not  do  an 
addition  sum ;  arithmetic  was  not  looked  upon 
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as  necessary  at school ;  and  at  Oxford 

you  were  supposed  to  have  acquired  it  before 
you  were  matriculated.  My  father  was  a 
good  accountant.  I  mentioned  my  ignorance 
of  figures  to  him,  and  he  instructed  roe  in 
the  rudiments.  Still  I  knew  not  the  yalue  of 
money.  The  gross  annual  amount  of  the 
small  sums  I  squandered  away  daily  did  not 
occur  to  me. 

I  spent  a  great  deal  in  pocket-money,  but 
how  I  could  not  tell.  I  had  not  the  remotest 
idea  of  the  real  worth  of  any  article.  What- 
ever was  demanded  I  paid.  My  London  tailor 
charged  seven  guineas  for  a  coat,  and  I  con- 
cluded that  all  coats  were  worth  seven  guineas 
each.  My  bootmaker  charged  £9,  \9s.  for 
Wellingtons,  and  I  had  no  doubt  all  other 
bootmakers  charged  the  same. 

The  time  had  arrived  when  I  was  to  choose 
a  profession,  for  trade  with  my  education  was 
out  of  the  question.  Law,  physic,  divinity, 
were  before  me ;  I  was  to  make  my  choice ; 
how  was  I  to  decide  ? 

My  father's  office  was  connected  with  the 
legal  profession,  and  a  solicitor,  a  partner  in 
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one  of  the  largest  and  most  respectable  firms 
in  London,  who  had  received  a  fayour  at  his 
hands  by  which  he  had  been  enabled  to  bring 
to  a  speedy  conclusion  an  important  cause, 
which  might  otherwise  have  run  on  for  many 
years,  offered  to  give  me  my  articles,  and  to 
pay  the  stamp-duties. 

I  was  an  ass  for  not  accepting  his  offer ; 
but  I  hated  the  law.  A  parchment-deed  was 
as  fearful  an  instrument  to  me  as  a  death- 
warrant.  A  State  of  Facts  I  believed  to  be 
all  Ues,  and  an  Affidavit  I  looked  upon  as  a 
written  perjury. 

As  to  physic,  I  was  too  old  to  learn  com- 
pounding draughts  and  manufacturing  pills ; 
besides,  I  thought  an  apothecary's  trade  as 
infra  dig.  The  old  adage  of  a  physician's 
beginning  to  earn  his  bread,  when  he  had  no 
sound  teeth  left  wherewith  to  devour  it, 
choked  me  off  the  gold-headed  cane.  Sur- 
gery I  looked  upon  as  cutting  and  maiming 
legalized. 

There  was  only  divinity  left,  and,  I  can- 
didly own,  though  it  had  its  temptations,  I 
thought  I  was  not  fitted  for  a  parson.     It  is 
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true  I  conld  hunt,  fish,  aad  shoot,  and  was 
qualified  to  dine  with  the  squire  on  Supday 
after  service ;  but  these  accomplishments,  in- 
valuable as  they  are,  did  not  comprehend,  in 
my  opinion,  all  the  duties  of  parsonity. 

The  army  and  navy  were  out  of  the  qnes* 
tion.  I  was  too  old  for  a  youngster,  and  had 
no  relation  who  was  a  commander-in-chief  or 
a  lord  of  the  Admiralty.  I  did  not  fancy 
country-quarters,  and  had  a  notion  that  a 
cockpit  was  a  loathsome  cockroachy  hole. 

Unable  to  make  up  my  mind  what  profes- 
sion to  adopt,  I  did  nothing  except  frequent 
the  theatres.  I  became  melodramatically 
mad,  and  entertained  serious  thoughts  of  en- 
tering myself  for  the  tragic  plate.  I  should 
perhaps  have  done  so,  but  I  was  told  it  was 
necessary  to  put  myself  in  training  in  the 
provinces  before  I  started  in  the  London 
course,  which,  of  course,  I  did  not  relish. 

Aut  Caesar  aut  nullus, 

either  a  Garrick  per  scdtum^  or  nothing  at 
all,  was  my  motto. 

Though  I  could  not  play  on  the  stage,  I 
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could  write  for  it: — ^I  did.  My  farce  was 
accepted,  underlined,  played,  and  damned 
most  decidedly.  There  was  no  mistake  aboat 
it;  the  yells  and  hisses  which  ascended  as 
the  curtain  descended  are  fresh  in  my  ears 
now. 

I  tried  my  hand  at  two  or  three  magazine 
articles,  and  succeeded.  My  friends  said  they 
were  yery  cleyer :  the  reviewers  took  no  notice 
of  them  whaterer,  and  I  was  disgusted. 

Thus  I  went  on,  "  a  man  about  town," 
drawing  largely  on  my  father's  means,  and 
eating  the  bread  of  idleness,  until  the  serious 
illness  of  my  mother,  which  terminated  in  her 
death,  recalled  me  to  my  senses. 

Daring  the  six  months  which  I  had  spent 
by  her  bedside,  I  had  time  to  examine  myself, 
and  I  became  an  altered  man.  A  change  had 
come  oyer  the  spirit  of  my  waking  thoughts, 
and  I  resolved  to  enter  the  church  as  soon  as 
I  had  qualified  myself  for  it. 

My  mother  left  me  £500,  with  which  I 
paid  off  another  portion  of  my  Oxford  debts. 
This  was  a  great  relief  to  me,  though  a  serious 
sum  still  remained  to  be  liquidated,  and  I  did 
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not  dare  ask  my  father  for  the  means  of  pay- 
ing it,  as  I  must  have  owned  the  imposition  I 
had  practised  upon  him  previously.  However, 
I  had  time  before  me,  and  trusted  that  some- 
thing would  turn  up,  though  what  the  "  turn- 
up "  would  be  I  knew  no  more  than  a  card- 
player,  who  has  just  had  the  pack  cut  to 
him. 

I  went  down  to  a  village  on  the  borders  of 
Monmouthshire  and  Gloucestershire,  and  re- 
sided in  the  house  of  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish.  There  I  read  very  hard  to  qualify 
myself  for  ordination,  and  attended  my  friend 
and  tutor  in  his  visitings,  that  I  might  learn 
the  duties  of  a  parish  priest. 

I  obtained  a  curacy  as  a  title  for  orders  in 
a  small  agricultural  parish  in  Oxfordshire, 
where  the  rector  was  resident,  but  too  great 
an  invalid  to  do  any  part  of  the  duties. 

I  passed  a  good  examination,  and  was  or- 
dained. I  can  safely  say  that  no  man  ever 
entered  the  church  from  purer  motives,  or 
with  a  more  awful  sense  of  the  nature  of  his 
responsibilities  than  I  did.     My  whole  ener- 
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pes  were  devoted  to  the  due  discharge  of  my 
daties. 

My  curacy  was  not  a  very  valuable  one ; 
my  stipend  was  JB60  per  annum ;  but  out  of 
it  I  had  to  pay  j£30  for  the  rent  of  a  pretty 
little  cottage. 

Celibacy  in  the  clergy  I  deemed  criminal — 
I  resolved  to  marry.  I  selected  one  of  my 
cousins,  an  exceedingly  pretty  girl,  without 
one  shilling  in  the  world,  or  the  hopes  of  one 
-—paid  my  addresses  to  her,  and  was  accepted. 
Hy  kind  father  shook  his  head ;  but,  instead 
of  calling  me  a  fool,  as  I  was,  agreed  to  allow 
me  £200  per  annum,  which  I  and  my  wife — 
who  was  as  ignorant  of  the  value  of  money  as 
I  was — ^thought  a  very  large  income. 

Many  of  the  clergy  contrive  to  live  respect- 
ably and  respected  on  much  less.  So  might 
I  have  done,  but  I  thought  my  wife  ought  to 
have  a  lady's  maid,  and  I  fancied  I  could  not 
do  without  a  man  servant.  Then  we  were  five 
miles  from  a  market-town,  and  I  thought  we 
ought  to  keep  a  horse  and  gig  to  go  shopping 
and  calling.  I  bought  a  complete  turn-out 
for  £80,  and  very  cheap  it  was ;  but  my  foot- 
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man,  though  he  could  brush  a  coat,  could  not 
curry  a  horse,  so  I  was  forced  to  engage  a 
groom,  who  would  have  worked  in  the  garden 
as  well  as  looked  after  the  horse  if  he  had 
known  how,  which  he  did  not  until  I  hired  a 
gardener  to  teach  him. 

Before  the  completion  of  twelve  months  I 
was  a  father,  and,  when  the  monthly  nurse 
abdicated,  I  was  obliged  to  add  a  competent 
nursemaid  to  my  establishment,  and  to  furnish 
a  room  as  a  nursery,  which  required  an  innn- 
merable  series  of  articles  whose  names  were 
new  to  me  —  cribs,  cots,  cradles,  and  caudle- 
cups  among  the  rest. 

Of  course  it  was  necessary  to  give  a  chris- 
tening party ;  and,  as  I  was  justly  famed  for 
my  little  dinners  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  could 
not  do  less  than  show  the  world  that  I  was 
competent  to  do  the  thing  as  it  should  be 
done  on  a  larger  scale.  I  was  successful,  and 
astonished  my  friends  with  the  purity  of  my 
taste  in  solids  and  my  recherche  selection  of 
fluids.  I  did  give  them  a  capital  dinner  and 
magnificent  wines,  that  they  must  allow. 

My  rector  thought  my  father  a  man  of  for- 
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tune,  or  he  probably  would  have  expostulated 
with  me  on  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  my 
extravagance ;  as  it  was,  he  commended  my 
spirit,  ate  of  my  dinners,  invalid  as  he  was, 
and  told  me  I  did  great  credit  to  the  parish. 

By  the  poor  I  was  much  liked,  because  I 
gave  away  to  all  that  asked  me ;  and,  though 
I  was  often  imposed  upon  by  fictitious  tales 
of  distress  and  knew  it,  I  never  refused  my 
aid,  because  I  believed  I  was  erring  on  the 
right  side. 

Just  as  the  two  years  for  which  I  had  en- 
gaged myself  as  curate  had  expired,  I  got 
appointed,  through  the  interest  of  my  well-fed 
friends,  to  an  hospital  in  the  neighbourhood. 
I  was  called  the  hospital-chaplain,  and  had  to 
read  prayers  to  six  old  men  and  the  same  num- 
ber of  women  daily,  and  to  take  charge  of  the 
education  of  six  poor  boys  if  they  chose  to 
come  to  school,  which  they  never  did.  The 
salary  was  only  dBlOO  per  annum ;  but  then  I 
had  a  magnificent  house,  with  coals  and  can- 
dles furnished  me,  and  free  from  taxes.  It 
had  been  used  by  my  predecessor  as  a  private 
school-house.     I  took  to  his  furniture  and 
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pupils,  and  found  myself  master  of  eighteen 
very  respectable  boys,  who  paid  me  ^100  per 
annum  each  and  a  few  little  et  ceteras. 

Before  I  had  been  settled  in  my  new  home 
above  a  week,  my  father  came  down  to  see 
1116  and  congratulate  me  on  my  good  fortune 
on  being  "  settled  for  life."  He  had  been 
ailing  for  some  time,  but  I  was  not  aware 
of  it. 

On  the  third  morning  of  his  visit  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed.  I  was  deeply  grieved 
at  my  loss,  for  he  had  been  ever  over-kind, 
over-indulgent  to  me.  After  his  funeral,  I 
went  up  to  London  to  inquire  about  his  pro- 
perty :  to  my  great  surprise,  he  left  me  but 
i600,  and  his  furniture  and  cottage,  worth 
about  ^800  more.  He  told  his  lawyer  that 
he  had  supplied  me  so  freely  during  his  life- 
time, that  it  was  impossible  to  lay  by  a  larger 
sum. 

With  this  money  I  paid  off  the  debts  con- 
tracted at  my  curacy,  which  were  much  more 
serious  in  amount  than  I  had  conceived  them 
to  be,  and  a  further  instalment  of  my  Oxford 
ticks.     I  had  no  fear  of  the  remainder  being 
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tronblesome  or  difficult  to  discharge,  as  my 
income  was  now  full  £S000  per  annum.  I 
did  pay  them  all  off  in  two  years,  but  then  I 
was  running  up  fresh  bills  with  my  tradesmen. 

Well — I  must  not  be  tedious,  nor  dwell  too 
long  on  this  part  of  my  history — ^I  own  that  I 
was  Yeryfast  —  the  new  term  for  extravagant 
— ^I  exchanged  my  gig  and  one  horse  for  a 
close  carriage  and  pair,  kept  a  saddle-horse 
and  a  larger  collection  of  servants,  for  my 
&mily  increased  very  alarmingly.  In  sum- 
ming up  her  family  matters,  my  wife  "  set 
down  nought  and  carried  ane  "  every  year. 
She  put  down  nothing  to  the  amount  of  our 
expenditure,  but  bore  me  a  child  to  show  her 
breeding. 

Then,  of  course,  I  gave  good  dinners,  and 
lots  of  the  very  best  wine.  I  was  a  convivial 
man,  and  as  others  visited  me  I  could  do  no 
less  than  return  their  visits.  I  was  "  booked 
full "  for  every  day  in  the  week ;  and  as  I 
could  not  devote  my  evenings  to  my  pupils 
and  my  friends  too,  I  did  the  latter  personally, 
and  the  former  by  proxy.  I  shot,  too,  and 
hunted,  because  I  pretended  that  my  health 
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required  it.  I  spent  mj  yacations  from  home, 
to  vary  the  monotony  of  my  wife's  life ;  bat 
Brighton  in  the  summer,  and  London  in  the 
wbter,  were  not  to  be  visited  for  nothing. 
Still  it  was  all  very  pleasant.  At  the  end  of 
seven  years  I  found  that  my  pupils  were  re- 
duced to  six  instead  of  eighteen.  I  pruden- 
tially  dismissed  one  of  my  assistants,  iffid 
thought  all  would  go  on  well. 

I  was  roused  from  my  dream  of  fancied 
security  by  my  grocer,  who  politely  drew  my 
attention  to  his  ledger.  I  was  astonished  at 
the  sum  total  on  the  "  debtor's  side  "  —  it 
amounted  to  one  year's  income.  I  paid  him 
by  two  bills  —  one  at  three,  and  the  other  at 
six  months.  He  was  satisfied,  and  told  the 
bookseller,  the  butcher,  and  baker,  what  an 
honourable  man  I  was ;  they  became  alarmed, 
and  the  scene  on  my  breakfast-table  at  Oxford 
was  repeated. 

I  examined  the  bills,  and  found  myself  in- 
Tolved  beyond  all  hope  of  extrication.  I  had 
moral  courage  enough  to  call  my  creditors 
together,  and  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  for 
the  gradual  liquidation  of  their  claims.    They 
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(Mmsented,  aitd  I  made  over  eyery  thing  to  a 
friend,  who  sold  my  coach  and  horses,  my 
wines,  and  saperflnons  farnitnre,  reduced  my 
establishment  to  a  cook,  housemaid,  and  knife- 
and-shoe-boy,  turned  my  assistants  out  of 
dooTs,  and  gave  me  some  sound  advice,  on 
which  I  resolutely  acted. 

My  friends  rallied  round  me,  and  assured 
me  the  report  of  my  distresses  would  only  be 
a  nine  days'  wonder.  The  fire  of  detraction 
would  go  out  of  itself,  or  be  extinguished  by 
the  first  torrent  of  abuse  that  could  be  di- 
rected against  some  other  poor  unfortunate. 
They  obtained  me  several  new  pupils,  and  I 
worked  hard  and  manfully,  got  up  early  and 
sat  up  late ;  still  I  could  not  master  my  arith- 
metic, and  falsely  conceived  that  fifty  pence 
was  eight-and-fourpence ;  and  that  if  I  gave 
away  half-a-crown,  I  was  only  fifteenpence 
out  of  pocket;  so  that  my  children  were 
never  without  jdenty  of  pocket-money. 

I  was  really  going  on  very  well,  and  I 
rather  think  saving  money,  when  I  was  seized 
with  a  severe  illness,  the  result  of  over- 
applieation  and  want  of  exercise.     I  had  not 
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long  taken  to  my  bed  when  my  wife  was 
seized,  too,  with  a  violent  rheumatic  fever,  for 
which  the  doctor  bled  her  to  such  an  ex- 
cess that  he  brought  on  an  attack  of  dropsy. 
There  we  lay,  side  by  side,  unable  to  help 
each  other.  The  boys  I  was  obliged  to  send 
home ;  and,  as  I  could  not  receive  them  at 
the  beginning  of  the  following  half-year,  they 
were  sent  —  unwillingly  I  believe  —  to  other 
schools. 

My  children  would  not  be  kept  away  from 
us ;  so  their  governess,  who  feared  that  she 
should  lose  her  salary,  made  that  an  excuse 
for  leaving  us. 

The  servants,  having  the  same  dread  of  the 
loss  of  their  wages,  went  away  without  giving 
warning,  all  but  our  poor  old  cook,  who  really 
pitied  us. 

I  could  not  do  my  chapel  duties,  and,  after 
wearing  out  every  volunteer  parson  in  the 
neighbourhood,  was  forced  to  hire  a  sub- 
stitute. As  soon  as  I  could  crawl  down 
stairs,  I  took  my  seat  in  the  school-room,  and 
hoped  to  see  a  pupil  or  two  enter,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  advertisement  I  had  inserted 
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in  the  paper.  Not  one  came.  My  friends, 
howeTer,  visited  me,  and  all  with  demure  and 
cold  faces  blamed  me  exceedingly  for  being  so 
imprudent  as  to  be  ill  and  lose  my  pupils; 
&nd  my  ¥dfe  still  more,  for  not  being  able  to 
attend  to  her  own  children,  and  comb  out  the 
boarders'  hair. 

The  tradesmen,  too,  were  very  attentive  in 
calling  on  me,  and  suggested  advertising  for 
boys  at  half-price  as  the  only  chance  of  get- 
ting a  livelihood.  Some  of  them  hinted  at 
the  propriety  of  selling  off  my  books  and 
vacant  desks  as  no  longer  of  any  use,  and 
applying  the  proceeds  to  the  use  of  them- 
selves. 

I  confess  I  was  disgusted.  When  I  got 
bto  difficulties  by  my  thoughtlessness  and 
ignorance  of  the  value  of  money,  I  was  only 
laughed  at  and  bid  to  hope  for  the  best ;  now 
that  illness  had  reduced  me  to  want,  I  was 
blamed  and  frowned  upon. 

I  determined  to  throw  up  my  appointments, 
leave  a  place  I  hated,  and  trust  to  some  other 
means  of  procuring  my  bread  and  cheese. 
My  wife,  who  hated  the  hospital  more  than  I 
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did,  applauded  my  resolatioD.  I  heard  of 
this  caracy  being  yacant,  accepted  it,  and 
resigned  my  chaplaincy. 

I  gave  up  all  I  had  to  my  creditors,  and 
they,  really  believing  that  I  was  beaten  by 
circumstances  oyer  which  I  had  no  control, 
released  me  from  the  remainder.  Some  kind 
friends  furnished  me  with  a  supply,  which 
enabled  me  to  furnish  my  cottage;  and,  I 
declare  to  you,  that  I  was  happier  as  a  poor 
curate  than  I  had  been  as  a  rich  hospital 
master. 

There  was  but  one  drawback,  and  a  serious 
OQe  it  was — ^my  wife*s  continued  illness,  which 
terminated  fatally,  but  not  until  it  had  in- 
Yolved  me  in  great  expenses. 

"  But  your  living  !  you  have  not  told  this 
gentleman  how  you  obtained  it,"  said  Mr. 
Woodward. 

In  a  very  strange  manner.  I  saw  in  the 
newspaper,  among  a  list  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration, the  name  of  one  with  whom  I  had  been 
intimate  at  school.  We  had  been  in  the  same 
forms  together  for  several  years,  and,  though 
he  was  nobly  bom,  he  had  always  shown  a 
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strong  friendship  for  me.  I  resolred  to  write 
to  him,  to  remiud  him  of  his  old  schoolfellow, 
to  coDgratiiiate  him  on  his  success  as  a  politi- 
cian^ and  to  ask  his  interest  io  my  behalf,  I 
M  m,  I  told  him  all  the  events  of  my  Life 
and  my  present  poverty, 

I  reeeived  a  kind  answer  from  him  by 
return  of  post.  He  had  not  forgotten  me,  nor 
our  old  schoolboy  days,  and  should  be  happy 
tn  dsmt  me  if  I  coald  point  out  to  him  how  it 
waa  to  be  done. 

I  wrote  him  word  that  a  small  living  in  the 
gift  of  one  of  his  colleagues  was  vacant,  and 
begged  him  to  ask  him  to  appoint  me  to  it. 

I  received  a  second  letter,  begging  me  to 
dine  with  him  at  his  private  residence  on  a 
certain  day*  I  went  up,  was  introduced  to 
the  patron  of  the  living,  who  made  a  third  at 
the  dinner-table.  After  the  servants  had  re- 
tired, my  friend  "  drew  me  out."  I  told  all 
my  adventures,  excited  the  sympathy  of  his 
colleague,  and  returneti  home  with  the  pre- 
aentation  to  the  rectory  I  coveted  in  ray 
pocket.  I  have  my  ^200  per  annum,  and  am 
rrcoaciled  to  my  lot.     1  can  give  a  friend  a 
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plain  dinner  and  a  glass  of  good  ale,  and  pity 
the  man  who  is  too  proud  to  come  and  dine 
with  me. 


"  The  curate,"  said  I,  as  we  walked  back, 
"  is  doubtless  now  fully  aware  of  the  value  of 
a  shilling,  after  all  his  imprudences  and  con- 
sequent sufferings." 

"  Not  in  the  least,' '  replied  Mr.  Woodward  ; 
**  if  he  had  but  one  shilling  in  his  pocket, 
wnich,  I  believe,  is  often  the  case,  and  a  poor 
man  applied  to  him  for  aid,  he  would  give  him 
ninepence  of  it.  There  is  not  a  subscription 
got  up  in  this  neighbourhood  that  is  not 
headed  with  the  name  of  the  curate  of  Moss- 
bury." 


CHAPTER  VII 


'*Coine,  children,  come/'  said  Mr,  Wood- 
wardj  the  vicar  of  Clearstream,  **  you  look 
all  hot  and  uearlj*  done  with  your  romps,  but 
you  maiit  make  haste,  Mr.  Scribbler  and  I 
hare  beoii  listeuing  to  Mr.  Flexible's  adven- 
turer uutil  we  have  brought  diuner-time  upon 
«s.  Mr,  Worthing  ton  will  be  waiting  for  m 
mi  hh  dinner.  His  vexation  at  its  not  being 
i>etdy  at  the  exact  moment  for  which  he  has 
luade  up  his  stomach,  will  bring  on  a  fit  of 
indipestion^  and  perhaps  gout.  Come,  siv^ 
we  must  not  incur  the  black  looks  of  Mrs. 


I^  to  nse  a  vulgar  phrase,  "  put  my  best 
'eg  foremost,"  and  the  children,  as  if  they 
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had  not  taken  more  exercise  than  a  greyhound 
in  training,  hopped  about  and  went  ahead  as 
lively  as  ever ;  but  then  they  had  no  fat  about 
the  heart,  as  I  have,  in  spite  of  all  the  exercise 
I  take. 

The  clock  of  Clearstream  church  struck 
four,  or,  as  they  in  that  country  say,  hit  four, 
just  as  we  got  to  the  last  hedgerow  which 
separates  the  water-meads  from  the  high- 
road. 

"  Per  Jovem !  there  is  punctuality.     The 
carriage  is  just  at  the  gate  to  a  minute,"  sai 
the  vicar,  as  he  scrambled  over  the  last  stile 
in  very  good  style. 

I  followed,  and  got  to  the  parsonage  gate 
just  in  time  to  hear  Zachariah  address  his 
cherubs  with  the  usual  speech — 

•*  Who-oh !  gently  there,  my  beauties ;  easy 
does  it— don't  hurry,  you  fiery  rogues — ^lots 
of  time — who-oh ! — ain't  we  eamt  our  oats  ?" 

I  expected  to  hear  from  the  inside  of  the 
carriage,  which  was  closed  to  keep  off  the  dust 
and  sun,  the  rector's  voice,  uttering  the  ac- 
customed "humph! — ^haugh,  eh?"  but  I  did 
not. 
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Mr.  Woodward  nodded  kindly  to  Zacha- 
riah,  who  of  course  did  not  see  it,  being  en- 
gaged in  admiring  his  cherubs,  and  then 
opened  the  carriage-door. 

The  carriage  was  empty ! 

"  Why,  Zachariah,  where  is  your  master?" 

"  Grently,  Jnggenel — steady,  there,  Brown 
Buy— don't  go  to  be  earning  more  oats — 
easy  does  it.  Who  ? — what  ? — why,  inside,  of 
course^ — boxed  up  by  old  mother  Trusty.  No 
hurry — ^lots  of  time,"  replied  Zachariah. 

"  He  is  not  in  the  carriage,"  said  the  vicar. 

"  Don't  go  to  be  vicious — no  nonsense,  or  I 
most  put  on  the  kicking-strap.  Put  your 
spectacles  on,  if  you  can't  see  clearly  without 
— easy  does  it." 

"  The  carriage  is  empty,"  said  I.  "  Get 
off  your  box  and  examine  it  yourself." 

"  Don't  you  be  in  a"*  hurry— take  it  quiet-* 
easy  does  it — ^lots  of  time.  If  master  ain't  en, 
he  must  have  jumped  out  as  we  came  along ; 
and  that  ain't  easy,  for  we  earnt  our  oats,  and 
master's  rather  pufl^  about  the  fetlocks,  and 
a  little  over  at  knee.  He's  not  the  man  to 
take  a  leap  for  fun." 
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"  But  where  is  he  ?"  inquired  the  vicar. 

Zachariah  condescended  to  look  round  into 
the  front  windows  of  the  carriage.  When  he 
saw  that  it  was  untenanted,  he  gave  a  stare 
of  mingled  surprise  and  alarm,  uttered  a  pro- 
longed whew !  and  sprung  off  his  coach-box 
to  the  ground.  He  looked  into  the  carriage, 
turned  up  the  squabs,  and  patted  the  lining 
all  round,  as  if  he  expected  to  find  his  master 
concealed  beneath  it. 

When  he  found  that  his  search  was  vain,  he 
looked  round  at  us  with  a  face  in  which  grief 
and  surprise  were  oddly  blended.  His  inapu- 
dent,  self-satisfied  grin  was  gone. 

"  Are  you  sure  he  was  in  the  carriage  when 
you  started?"  I  inquired. 

"Positive:  as  certain  as  oats  ain't  split- 
beans.  I  heard  Benjamin  slam-to  the  door," 
said  Zachariah,  perspiring  exceedingly. 

"  Drive  back,  and  see  what  is  become  of 
him,"  said  the  vical". 

"  I  will — I  will — easy  does  it — ^no  hurry — 
my  poor  dear  master !  What  will  old  mother 
Trusty  say,  if  I  lose  him?  —  lots  of  time," 
said  Zachariah,  as  he  sprung  to  his  seat.     He 
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whkked  Juggenel  and  Brown  Bury  round  so 
short  and  quickly,  that  he  well-nigh  dislocated 
tlieir shoulders.  He  laid  the  whip  across  their 
loins,  [^lacked  his  hand,  set  oHTfulI  gallop,  and 
promised  them  lots  of  oats  if  they  would  oply 
earn  them  by  extra  speed* 

We  watched  him  as  far  as  we  could  see 
liitn.  His  whip  was  still  at  work  just  as  be 
turned  the  corner*  We  were  about  to  enter 
the  garden  with  Mr,  Flexible^  who  had  joined 
US,  when  we  saw  the  rector  of  Rushley,  look- 
ing hot  and  angry,  come  out  of  the  gate  which 
opened  into  the  water-meads,  through  which 
the  footpath  led  to  his  parsonage.  He  was 
followed  by  Benjamin,  who  carried  a  very 
large  umhrella  and  a  thick  great-coat  in  one 
hand,  a  lantern  and  a  huge  pair  of  clogs  in 
the  other. 

"Where  is  that,  eh?^ — Good  morniug,  gen- 
tlemen— where  is  that  Boeotian-minded,  stu- 
pid fellow,  Zachariah — Zachariah  Bond,  eh? 
How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Scribbler? — I  will  dis- 
eharge  the  disobliging,  conceited  meniah — 
Mr.  Flexible,  I  hope  you  are  well. — Where 
aw  my  horses  and  carriage  ? — those  valuable 
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animals — ^humph — haugh — I  have  not  a  dry 
thread  about  me,  eh  ?" 

"  Come  along — don't  stand  in  the  hot  snn 
— take  it  cool " — said  Benjamin,  leading  his 
irate  master  into  the  porch  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Woodward  and  I  explained  to  him,  as 
he  was  forced  along,  that  Zachariah  had  ar- 
rived without  him,  and  was  gone  back  to  seek 
him. 

"  Then  it  was  he  we  heard  galloping !"  said 
the  rector. 

"  Not  he,  but  the  horses,"  said  Benjamin ; 
"but  never  you  mind — don't  thicken  t/our 
blood.  Leave  him  to  old  mother  Trusty; 
she'll  operate  upon  him." 

To  the  various  questions  by  which  we  en- 
deavoured to  elucidate  the  mystery  that  puz- 
zled us,  Mr.  Worthington  answered,  that  just 
as  he  was  stepping  into  the  carriage,  Mrs. 
Trusty  had  insisted  upon  his  going  back  into 
the  house  until  the  carriage  was  properly 
closed,  as  she  was  sure  that  the  air  was  very 
damp  from  the  rain  that  had  fallen  in  the 
night.  The  rector  resisted  for  some  time,  as 
he  knew  his  housekeeper  would  make  him 
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promise  to  shot  the  wiodovrs  closa^  to  the 
tisk  of  bis  being  suffocated. 

She>  howeTer,  prevailed  by  threatening  to 
**  adTerdse  —  look  oat  for  another  place  —  do 
samethin^  or  other,  if  all  her  care  was  not 
apprecinted/*  The  rector  then  obeyed.  Ben- 
jamio  closed  the  carriages  shut  the  door  with 
i  l^ftogy  to  show  his  approval  of  his  sister'it 
suthoritativeness,  and  went  into  the  house  to 
tell  his  master  to  **  come  along.'* 

Ztiebariah,  who  never  took  his  eyes  off  his 
horses,  concluded  that  the  report  of  the  door 
meaot  **  all  right — drive  on,  coachman." 
Before  his  master^  who  was  detained  by  Mrs. 
Tmsty  receiving  orders  to  **  tie  up  properly, 
and  not  be  home  a  minute  after  nine — on  [»ain 
of  her  advertising,  looking  out,  and  doing 
something  or  other,"  could  reach  the  front 
door,  he  had  got  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
on  his  journey. 

With  great  difficulty  the  rector  had  pre- 
miled  upon  Mrs.  Trusty  to  allow  him  to  walk 
over,  and  then  only  on  condition  that  Benja- 
min went  with  him,  with  clogs,  coat,  and  urn- 
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brella,  and  that  he  promised  not  to  walk  in 
the  long  grass,  or  at  a  rapid  rate. 

Benjamin,  having  seen  his  master  wash 
himself  in  lukewarm  water,  and  properly 
cooled  down  before  he  went  in  to  dinner,  set 
off  to  see  if  Joggenel  and  Brown  Bury  were 
or  were  not  injured  by  their  unwonted  rate 
of  travelling,  and  to  hear  Mrs.  Trusty  operate 
lingually  on  the  delinquent. 
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CHAPTER  VUL 


'MlB  Woodward  had  beeu  in  a  fidget  all  the 
time  Benjamin  wjis  fidgeting  about  his  master, 
lest  her  dinner  should  be  spoiled.  We  sat 
dawn  and  found  the  crayfish-soup  excellent, 
and  the  stewed  eels  inimitable — pure  and  free 
ttom  oil  The  quarter  of  lamb,  which  I  had 
Tentured  to  purchase  and  send  as  a  present, 
was  done  to  a  turn,  looked  gloriously  brown 
amidst  its  coating  of  fresh  green  parsley »  and 
seemed  to  cry,  *'  Come^  eat  me/*  The  salad 
was  crisp  and  well  mixed  —  the  tarts  and 
custards  delicious;  and,  in  spite  of  a  very 
hearty  breakfast,  and  a  rather  solid  lunch, 
we  showed  our  estimation  of  the  lady's 
cookery. 
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Mr.  Worthington  being  freed  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  evil  eye  of  his  housekeeper 
mid  servants,  gave  full  scope  to  his  powers  of 
nourishing  the  body,  and  indulged  in  copious 
libations  of  ale,  which  were  strictly  prohibited 
at  home. 

It  was  not  until  the  business  of  eating  was 
prorogued  to  the  next  session,  that  he  ven- 
tured to  catch  the  eye  of  the  chairman,  and 
beg  leave  to  address  the  members  at  the 
table. 

"  I  think  —  I  rather  opine,  at  least  —  that 
Me  have  all  made  a  very  excellent  dinner — 
tiumph !— haugh !— eh  ?" 

His  proposition  was  carried  without  a  dis- 
senting voice. 

When  Miss  Woodward  left  us  in  possession 
of  the  room,  and  a  bottle  of  excellent  port, 
our  discourse  ran  upon  the  merits  of  the 
county  members,  the  activity  of  country  ma- 
gistrates and  parish  constables,  the  ill  effects 
of  alehouses  and  dissenting  chapels,  the  bene- 
fits of  Sunday  and  infant  schools,  and  such 
other  subjects  as  country  parsons  are  wont  to 
discuss. 
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In  the  midst  of  our  conversation,  we  heard 
a  most  musical  throatj  giving  vent  to  a  new 
tune  in  a  loud  whistle.  The  whistle  was  sue* 
ceeded  by  a  snatch  of  a  song^  and  the  song 
followed  by  a  loud  hamming  in  imitation  of 
all  sorts  of. instruments  playing  a  grand  over- 
tore. 

"  Here  comes  the  curat e  of  Squashy fiehJ, 
I  am  sure,"  said  the  vicar- 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  Mr,  Worthington 
"  He  is  a  man  I  like — he  is  very,.." 

"  Harmonious j"  said  Mr.  Flexible  ;  "  and 
very  agreeable  when  he  talks  on  any  other 
subject  but  music,  and  does  not  begin  singing. 
When  he  is  once  wound  up  and  set  going,  he 
never  stops,  like  a  musical  snuff-box,  until  he 
is  run  down." 
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Home — liome — ^home,  sweet  home, 

sang  the  same  voice  we  had  heard  before. 
The  knocker  went  to  the  tune,  keeping  time 
exactly. 

The  children  ran  to  open  it,  and  let  the 
curate  in. 


Oh !  the  clay 3  when  I  v?^  young^» 
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sang  the  curate,  as  he  shook  hands  with 
them  first,  and  then  kissed  them  to  the  air 
of 

I've  toy'd  and  I've  prattled  with  fifty  fair  maidB, 
And  kissed  them  oft,  do  you  see. 

The  children  screamed  and  shouted  with 
delight,  but  were  restrained  with 

Cease,  rude  Bore-us,  blustering  railers, 

just  as  their  father,  opening  the  dining-room 
door,  begged  Mr.  Quaverton  to  walk  in  and 
join  us,  which  he  did  to  the  tune  of 

Flow,  thou  regal,  purple  stream. 

On  being  introduced  to  me,  the  only  one 
unknown  to  him  present,  he  shook  me  kindly 
by  the  hand,  and  imitated  a  French  horn  to 
the  air  of 

When  my  hand  thus  I  proffer. 

The  vicar  pushed  a  wine-glass  towards  him, 
and  bade  him  help  himself,  which  he  did,  and 
whistled 

By  the  gaily  circling  glass. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  the  harmony  of 
the  evening,  but  pray  forget   *  that  strain 
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again/  and  let  us  have  a  little  of  yoar  con- 
Tersation,  Quaverton,"  said  Mr,  Flexible. 

Bid  me  discourse,  I  will  enchant  thine  ear, 

8ang  Mr.  Quaverton,  and  then  begged  pardon, 
and  promised,  in  a  hum  imitutory  of  a  keyetl 
bugle,  not  to 

Strike  the  harp  in  prai&e  of  Bragela 

again,  all  the  evening,  but  to 

Breathe  not  his  Dame. 

Mr.  Flexible  expressed  himself  satiHfied. 
Mr.  Quaverton  filled  his  glass  a  second  time, 
and,  forgetting  his  promiBe,  sang 

Wine,  rosy  wine, 

ere  he  quaffed  its  contents,  and  hummed,  in 
the  tones  of  a  clarionet, 

If  you  doubt  what  I  say^  take  a  Lumper  and  try. 

No  one  applauded  him  or  encored  his  80!ig, 
80  he  remained  silent  and  drummed  some 
tune  or  other  on  the  table^  confining  the 
music  to  his  own  organ ;  like  a  friend  of 
luine,  a  musico-fanatic^  Avho,  not  to  annoy 
his  family,  used  to  acquire  rapidity  of  finger- 
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ing  on  a  violin,  by  practising  all  night  long 
with  a  well-greased  bow. 

"  Pray,"  said  the  rector  of  Rushley,  "  has 
any  thing  been  heard  of  your  rector  yet, 
Mr.  Quaverton  ?•' 

"  Not  a  word — 

Not  a  8oand  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note. 

That  is,  we  are  as  much  in  the  dark  about 
him  as  ever." 

"  Then  we  are  not  to  lose  you  yet,  I  sup- 
pose ?"  said  our  host. 

"  Nothing  yet  has  happened  to  bid  me 

Lieave  this  gay  and  festive  scene, 

and  I  am  glad  of  it.     I  like  this  country, 

and  I  like  you,  my  friends,  too  well  to  wish 

to  go 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away  ; 

though  I  should  be  glad  to  ascertain  the 
fate   of   my  ill-fated   rector.      He  may   be 


They  mourn  me  dead  in  my  father's  hall ; 
while  he  ought  to  be  humming, 

A  weary  pilgrim  weak  I  falter. 
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98  he  wanders  about 

On  the  margin  of  fair  Zarich's  waters ; 
w  calls  to  his  tartar  groom, 

Oh !  give  me  but  my  Arab  ateed ; 

oris 

Peaceful  slumbering  on  the  ocean." 

"finally,"  said  Mr.  Flexible,    "you   are 
ifleorrigible,  Quaverton.    Pray  cease — " 

Cease  your  funning, 

^ttg  Mr.  Quaverton.     "  That  is  what  you 
^^.    I  will— by 

Glorious  Apollo,  who  from  on  high  beheld  us. 

^^.    There,  that  shall  be 

The  last  rose  of  summer. 

^  not  sing  again  unless  you  ask  me  to 

Strike,  strike  the  light  guitar." 

A  very  odd  man  was  your  rector,  sir, — 
^  ^ery  odd  individual— humph !— haugh  !— 
^'^?"  said  Mr.  Worthington. 

**  I  knew  but  little  of  him.     He  was  not 
^«^W&^indeed,  I  only  knew  him  by  sight. 
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I  called  on  him  three  times,  but  he  would 
not.. .." 

Open  wide  the  castle's  gates. 

Bang  the  curate  of  Squashyfield. 

"  See  you,'*  said  Mr.  Worthington. 

"  He  would  see  no  one,"  said  the  vicar. 
^^  He  confined  himself  to  the  house,  and  was, 
I  believe,  very  miserable." 

Away  with  melancholy, 

whistled  Mr.  Quaverton,  and  then  said^  *^  I 
have  lately  heard  the  whole  of  his  little  his- 
tory. If  you  are  curious  to  know  it,  I  shall 
be  very  happy  to  tell  it  you  if  you  will 

Listen  to  my  story,  while  seated  in  my  glory." 

"  You  had  better  sing  it  at  once,  for  you 
seem  inclined  to  do  nothing  else,"  said  the 
curate  of  Mossbury.  I  will  quote  a  song  for 
once,  and  say  to  you. 

Oh !  breathe  no  more  that  simple  air ; 

but  tell  us  a  matter-of-fact  in  a  matter-of- 
fact  way." 

Mr.  Quaverton  did  tell  his  story,  but  he 
interlarded  the  narrative  with  so  many  scraps 
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of  songs  and  fag-ends  of  tunes,  whistlings,  and 
opchestml-accoinpanied-imitations,  including 
^  lells  and  trianglesj  that  it  would  be  tedious 
for  me  to  write  them,  and  for  ray  reader  to 
decipher  them ;  so  I  wiH  e'en  tell  the  story, 
SQch  as  it  is^  myself. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Mr.  Camomile  Brown  was  the  principal, 
because  he  was  the  only  apothecary  in  a 
small  borough  town,  in  a  midland  county. 
This  town,  as  it  would  be  imprudent  to  pub- 
lish its  real  name,  for  there  are  now  six 
general  practitioners  starving  within  its  pre- 
cincts, every  one  of  whom  would  accuse  me 
of  showing  him  up,  I  shall  call  Bridgetown. 
This  name  is  not  unsuitable,  for  it  has  a 
bridge  over  a  river  which  crosses  the  London 
Road,  which  is  so  ingeniously  contrived  that 
only  one  vehicle  can  pass  it  at  a  time,  and 
that  to  the  detriment  of  any  foot-passenger 
who  cannot  get  out  of  its  way. 

Brown  was  one  of  the  old  school  of  apo- 
thecaries, a  race,  fortunately  for  the  afflicted 
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mth  diseases,  oow  nearly  extinct.  He  was 
an  uneducated  man,  and  as  ignomnt  as 
t  coftch'borse.  He  had  been  brought  up 
OTer  the  pestle  and  mortar.  He  could  pul- 
Teme  rhubarb  and  ginger,  manufacture 
boluses  and  hlaek-draughtSj  and  infuse  and 
(keoet  bestialities  with  any  body.  As  to 
the  theory  of  medicine,  he  boldly  declared 
tt  was  all  humbug ;  or  as  he,  after  the 
method  of  the  Bridgetownians,  pronounced 
it,  '*  hall  umbug/'  Practice  was  every  thing 
with  him,  and  yery  simple  and  monotonoue 
his  mofje  of  practice  was.  Let  what  would 
ail  his  patient,  his  invariable  rule  was  to  give 
an  tmetic  overnight,  a  drastic  cathartic  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  a  strong  febrifuge  in 
themiiidle  of  the  day,  and  a  sudorific  aud 
Boporific  combined  at  night-  For  a  month 
ifterwards,  if  his  patient  lived  so  long,  he 
eihibited  six  effervescing  draughts  in  the 
course  of  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  left  it 
to  nature  and  the  constitution  to  do  the 
■  reft — except  pay  his  bilL 
H  The  inhabitants  of  Bridgetown  were  forced 
r     to  submit  to  this  severe  treatment,  for  there 
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was  no  other  medical  except  a  cow-doctor 
within  a  dozen  miles  of  the  borough.  Brown, 
therefore,  was  despotic.  I£  any  fond  and 
anxious  parents  expostulated  with  him  for  re- 
ducing a  spoilt  child  to  a  skeleton.  Brown 
coolly  abused  them.  He  told  them  to  "pay 
him  his  little  account,  and  send  for  somebody 
else." 

It  is  very  probable  that  some  of  them 
would  have  clubbed  together  to  support  a 
more  lenient  and  polite  apothecary,  had  not 
Brown  been  blessed  with  a  popular  wife  and 
an  overflowing  nursery  of  children,  who  came 
two  at  a  time,  like  a  bailifl*  and  his  follower. 
Brown  knew  that  he  was  pitied  on  account  of 
his  wife's  popularity  and  populating  propen- 
sities, and  he  presumed  upon  it.  He  even 
threatened  to  galvanize  the  mayor  and  town- 
clerk  of  the  borough  for  going  to  sleep  in  the 
corporation-pew  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and 
that,  too,  when  he  knew  that  they  dined  be- 
tween the  services.  He  intimated  a  design  of 
poisoning  the  man  who  bore  the  mace,  because 
he  refused  to  stir  up  the  mayor  with  it  when 
he  was  snoring  somniferously. 
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The^e  indignities  were  submitted  to,  because, 
[  as  BmwB  himself  siniliugly  said,  "  nissussiius 

As  this  bit  of  apothecary's  Latin  was  quoted 
[to  the  town-clerk  at  a  corporation-dinner^ 
•  tiid  was  by  bira  translated  to  the  mayor  to 
mean  that  the  municipal  body  had  not  a  leg 
to  stand  upon,  it  gave  very  serious  offence  in- 
deed, FortunatelVj  one  of  the  borough  par- 
sooflj  who  was  mayor's  chaplain  for  the  year, 
ftcoUccted  enough  of  his  latinity  to  give  the 
quotation  and  the  translation  of  it  correctly^ 
Mr.  Brown  thanked  him,  and  said  it  was 
** exactly  what  he  meant;  but  that  he  had 
eudeavoured  to  forget  his  Latin,  as  he  bad 
found  it  interfere  with  bis  practice." 

The  chaplain  gave  a  peculiar  smile  —  it 
migbt  have  been  a  sneer  —  at  this  bold  asser- 
tion, and  told  the  mayor,  loudly  enough  to  be 
tmrd  by  Brown^  that  *^  it  was  easy  to  forget 
what  one  had  never  learnt.*' 

Brown  would  have  argued  the  matter,  had 
he  not  thought  it  possible  that  a  few  unan- 
swerable questions  might  have  been  put  to 
liim  touching  the  school  in  which  he  bad  ac- 
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quired  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue.  He 
said  nothing,  but  resolved  to  take  it  oat  of 
the  impudent  parson  by  means  of  emetics  and 
detergents,  the  very  first  time  he  was  called 
in  to  relieve  him  of  a  fit  of  gout.  This  pro- 
spect of  revenge  was  pleasant,  but  Camomile 
Brown  passed  an  unpleasant  evening ;  for  the 
mayor  had  laughed  loudly  at  his  chaplain's 
remark,  and  all  the  corporation,  as  in  duty 
bound,  had  followed  his  example. 

As  Brown  lay  awake  in  his  bed  that  night, 
suffering  from  indigestion,  he  acknowledged 
his  classical  deficiency  —  to  himself.  It  was 
too  late  for  him  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency 
in  his  own  person,  so  he  resolved  that  his 
eldest  son  should  learn  Latin  enough  for 
two. 

Though  Camomile  Brown  junior  was  only 
six  years  old,  he  entered  him  at  the  borough 
grammar-school  the  very  next  morning.  He 
told  the  master,  who  was  compelled  by  statute 
to  limit  his  teaching  to  the  dead  languages, 
and,  consequently,  seldom  had  a  town  pupil, 
to  push  his  son  on  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
set  him  a  long  Latin  or  Greek  exercise  to  do 
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at  home  of  an  evaning,  which  he  ~  Brown 
pere — would  supervise  and  correct.  He  pre- 
tende4  to  do  so  ooee  or  twice,  and  got  the 
boy  n  sound  flogging  for  inventing  words 
mi  to  be  found  in  a  polyglot  lexicon »  and 
sliowing  up  a  chaos  of  all  the  parts  of  speech 
jumbled  promi?4CUously  together. 

Little  Brown  expostulated  and  explained. 
The  master  wrote  to  his  father^  and  begged 
Mm  not  to  interfere,  and  ensure  his  son  pun- 
Wunent  corporeal,  by  attempting  to  do  what 
he  knew  nothing  about.  Brawn  was  enraged 
tt  this  insult;  but  still  more  at  the  quotation 
^hicb  followedj  *'  ne  sutor^^^  &c.  Brown  made 
hi^  Bon  look  out  mior  in  the  dictionary  ;  and, 
when  he  heard  it  wa«  Latin  for  a  cobbler^  he 
flew  into  a  violent  rage,  as  be  had  no  doubt  it 
implied  an  indelicate  allusion  to  the  trade  of 
hi«  father,  who  had  been  a  most  respectable 
shoemaker.  He  would  have  damaged  the 
grammar-school  by  removing  his  son  immedi- 
att'ly,  had  he  been  able  to  get  him  a  first- rat© 
Vacation  for  one  guinea  a  quarter,  taken  out 
i»  giilenicals^  any  where  else.  This  was  not 
^  he  done,  so  he  put  np  with  the  insult,  and 
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consoled  himself  with  his  favourite  quotation, 
"  nisstissitus  non  abet  legs.^^ 

Little  Camomile  Brown  "  favoured  his  mo- 
ther," as  the  saying  is.  He  had  plenty  of 
brains,  and  a  predisposition  to  exercise  them. 
All  the  bumps  indicatory  of  studiousness  and 
perseverance  were  strongly  developed  on  his 
cranium.  He  worked  hard,  and  got  on  very 
rapidly  indeed ;  so  much  so,  that  Brown  se- 
nior was  delighted,  and  said  he  had  no  doubt 
that  if  his  son  continued  to  go  on  as  he  had 
begun,  he  would  make  almost  as  good  a  clas- 
sical scholar  as  his  father. 

His  schoolmaster  was  so  much  pleased  with 
the  boy,  that  he  paid  him  the  same  attention 
as  he  did  to  his  well-paid-for  private  pupils. 
He  even  lent  him  books,  which  his  father  re- 
fused to  supply  him  with,  under  the  plea  that 
they  would  be  of  no  use  to  him  in  after-life  in 
the  surgery.  He  said,  moreover,  that  four 
guineas  a  year  ought  to  include  every  thing, 
as  the  master  had  a  good  house  to  live  in,  and 
^50  per  annum  for  teaching  the  free  boys 
only. 

"  What  was  the  four  guineas  extra  for,  if  it 
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was  not  for  books — without  which  he  could 
not  teach  them?" 

Brown  senior  meant  to  put  his  son  into  the 
sargerj,  as  he  called  the  shop,  as  soon  as  he 
conid,  to  relieye  himself  of  the  trouble  of 
making  up  medicines.  As  soon  as  the  boy 
conid  dispense,  he  thought  his  own  services 
might  be  dispensed  with.  He  made  the  ex- 
periment, and  went  out  to  an  evening  party, 
leaving  little  Camomile  to  try  his  hand  at  an 
effervesemg  draught.  The  boy,  however,  had 
a  long  theme  to  write  for  a  prize ;  and,  as  he 
meditated  on  the  thesis  while  he  filled  the 
phials,  he  made  the  mixture  so  strong,  that  it 
blew  the  bottles  to  pieces,  and  knocked  out 
several  of  the  window-panes. 

Brown  was  irate,  called  his  boy  a  fool,  and 
dirashed  him  soundly.  He  did  more — he  tore 
up  the  theme  that  was  the  cause  of  the  mis- 
chief, and  threw  the  scraps  into  the  fire.  The 
boy  took  the  abuse  and  flogging  submissively, 
and  got  up  before  it  was  light  on  the  following 
morning  to  re-write  his  exercise. 

Though  several  egregious  blunders  were 
conmiitted  by  his  son,  in  the  process  of  ini- 
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tiating  biin  into  the  mysteries  of  the  pharma- 
copoeia,  the  father  was  determined  to  perse- 
vere. He  was  resolved  to  be  relieved  of 
pounding  and  compounding,  and  did  not 
choose  to  hire  an  assistant  while  his  boy  was, 
as  he  said,  doing  nothing. 

The  boy  tried,  and  tried  hard,  to  combine 
the  attending  to  compound  extracts  of  filthi- 
ness  and  compound  words  in  his  dictionaries, 
but  it  would  not  do.  The  root  of  a  Greek 
verb  had  more  charms  for  him  than  a  root  of 
rhubarb,  liquorice,  or  any  other  medicinal 
herb.  Infusions  were  set  aside  for  inflexions, 
decoctions  yielded  to  declensions  of  nouns, 
and  tinctures  gave  place  to  theorems. 

The  boy  made  several  ridiculous  but  inno- 
cuous mistakes,  such  as  ordering  emetics  to 
be  used  as  embrocations,  and  pills  to  be  ap- 
plied instead  of  leeches,  for  which  he  got 
laughed  at  by  the  patients,  and  punished  by 
his  impatient  father.  The  punishment  he 
could  bear;  the  ridicule  he  could  not.  He 
resolved  to  be  more  attentive,  and  so  escape 
being  laughed  at.  He  succeeded.  He  was 
not  laughed  at  for  exhibiting  a  very  powerful 
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narcotic,  "/wo  re  naia^'  for  the  infant  just 
bom — as  he  supposed  the  words  meant  in 
dog-latin.  The  child  died,  and  the  coroner's 
jury  would  have  brought  in  a  verdict  of  man* 
slaughter  had  not  the  child  proved  to  be  a 
girl.  They  returned  ^^felo  de  se^^  because 
they  had  never  heard  of  a  verdict  of  woman- 
slaughter  in  their  lives. 

Brown  senior  threatened  to  smash  his  son 
to  a  powder  in  the  large  iron  pestle  and  mor- 
tar. Little  Camomile,  however,  ran  away — 
to  school.  He  refused  to  return  home,  unless 
he  was  exempted  from  practising  what  might 
lead  to  the  perpetration  of  many  more  mur- 
ders. He  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  break 
the  sixth  commandment  again. 

His  father  applied  to  the  mayor  for  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  to  bring  up  his  son,  but  it 
was  refused.  The  mayor,  the  town-clerk,  the 
l>ailiff8  and  burgesses,  the  parsons  of  all  de- 
nominations, and  the  inhabitants  generally, 
took  up  the  cause  of  the  boy,  who  was  likely 
to  prove  such  a  credit  to  the  borough.  They 
cried  shame  on  the  father,  who  wished  to  clap 
a  phannacopical  extinguisher  on  the  dawning 
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light  of  Bridgetown.  He  who  refused  to  lis- 
ten to  the  voice  of  nature  and  the  cry  of 
humanity  yielded  to  the  most  sweet  voices  of 
his  fellow-citizens  and  the  cries  of  his  pa- 
tients—  for  they  threatened  to  "  introduce 
another  practitioner,  who  would  not  poison 
babies  by  leaving  his  business  to  boobies — 
that  is,  boobies  in  mortar-practice." 

After  this  untoward  incident,  or  accident, 
Master  Camomile  Brown  pursued  his  studies 
uninterruptedly.  He  soon  forgot  the  dying 
accents  of  the  unfortunate  baby  in  the  accents 
of  Greek  words.  He  quickly  passed  and 
surpassed  all  his  schoolfellows  in  parsing,  and 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  school,  a  promising 
candidate  for  the  vacant  exhibition  to  Oxford. 
He  passed  a  very  good  examination,  and  was 
elected  nem.  con.  The  bells  of  Bridgetown 
celebrated  the  event  in  triple  bob-majors,  and 
the  town  itself  showed  its  joy  by  lighting 
itself  up  at  night.  Brown  consented  to  his 
son's  accepting  the  exhibition,  and  going  to 
college,  because  he  should  have  one  the  less  to 
feed  at  home. 

"  You  have  £80  a-year  of  your  own,  young 
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man/'  said  he ;  **  §pend  it ;  but  recollect,  nis- 
nmitm  n^n  ahei  legs — that  is,  if  you  spend 
oaoFB,  don't  expect  any  assistance  from  me/' 

Camomile  went  to  college.  He  read  six- 
leeu  hours  a. -day.  He  neTcr  was  absent  from 
chapelj  halls  or  gates*  He  never  went  to  a 
part)* ;  never  gave  a  party  in  liis  own  rootoB. 
His  only  indulgence  was  breakfasting  once  a 
term  with  his  tutor,  and  walking  once  a  day 
to  Joe  Pulleu's  tree  on  Headington  HilL  He 
wag  never  seen  to  smile^  even  at  a  comedy  of 
Terence  or  Aristophanes.  The  tragedies  of 
^EschjluSj  Sophocles,  or  Euripides,  never  ex- 
tracted a  tear  from  his  eyes.  He  was  too 
mmh  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  gen- 
tunces  to  think  of  the  matter  of  his  author. 
He  relieved  his  mind  from  the  more  serious 
basiness  of  study  by  refreshing  it  with  au 
tour  or  two's  composition  of  Sapphics  i^ud 
Alcaics,  diverBifieti  now  and  then  by  a  lively 
Iambic  or  Pindaric.  Not  to  lose  time,  when 
be  took  his  constitutional  to  Headington,  he 
I  carried  two  or  three  Elzevirs  in  his  pocket, 
I  and  got  up  a  chorus  or  an  ode  by  heart,  as  he 
L     walked  3 
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Walked  along. 
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He  ate  but  little,  and  drank  nothing  but 
pure  water ;  yet  he  grew  obese.  His  linen 
never  looked  as  white  as  his  face  did.  His 
clothes  fitted  him  too  much.  They  were  ill- 
made,  and  seemed  to  have  been  thrown  upon 
him  by  chance.  He  was  quizzed  by  the  juniors 
out-college  and  in-coUege,  but  he  was  not 
conscious  of  it.  He  was  equally  unconscious 
of  the  favouring  looks  with  which  the  dons 
regarded  him.  He  had  eyes  and  ears  for 
nothing  but  his  books  and  his  lectures.  He 
stayed  up  all  the  vacations,  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance of  the  cook,  butler,  and  scout,  who  were 
obliged  to  come  into  college  once  or  twice 
a-day  to  supply  his  unprofitable  wants,  instead 
of  going  out  fishing,  or  joining  a  smoking 
party  up  or  down  the  river. 

In  process  of  time,  a  scholarship  fell  vacant 
at  a  crack  college,  open  to  all  the  University. 
By  his  tutor's  advice,  he  put  down  his  name 
as  a  candidate  at  the  bottom  of  a  list  of  fifty. 
His  signature  carried  such  dismay  into  the  host 
of  his  antagonists  for  the  scholarship,  that 
they  withdrew  from  the  contest,  fairly  beat 
a  retreat,  and  left  him  in  undisputed  posses- 
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aon  of  the  field.  He  was  elected  a  sehokr 
^^  •  college,  and  put  in  posseBsion  of  an 
additional  £60  per  annum. 

What  was  lie  to  do  with  £l40  per  annum  ? 
He  remitted  one-half  of  it  to  his  kind  mother 
for  her  sole  and  separate  use,  much  to  the 
Mgltet  of  Ms  Galenical  governor.  He  spent 
[mrt  of  the  remainder  on  his  board  and  cloth- 
iiif»  and  the  overplus  in  books,  which  he 
bcfught  second-hand. 

ITie  height  of  his  ambition,  next  to  being 
a  double-firi?it  claj^jsiman,  was  to  be  a  Fellow  of 
hU  college  and  a  college  tutor.  It  is  needless 
t<>  iay  his  ambition  was  gratified.  No  one 
opposed  him  for  the  fellowsliip,  and  he  had 
^«  first  tutorship  that  was  vacant,  as  a  re- 
*sjd  for  passing  the  best  examination  of  the 

Did  Camomile  Brown  give  up  study  when 
lie  had  achieved  the  object  of  his  ambition? 
^0.  He  gave  up  Greek  and  Latin,  and  took 
fft  Hebrew;  relieving  the  tedium  of  jots  and 
tittlts  by  a  little  light  reading  in  Sanscrit  and 
ITialdaic!,  with  a  seasoning  of  the  German 
commentatore. 
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Metaphysics  he  despised  as  much  as  he  had 
formerly  despised  physic.  He  thought  that 
both  ought  to  be  given  to  the  dogs.  He 
would  have  none  on't.  He  plunged  all  at 
once  into  polemics,  gave  up  every  other  pur- 
suit for  theology,  and  got  ordained  on  purpose 
to  publish  his  notions  on  some  deeply  abstruse 
subjects  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary's.  For 
the  same  reason  he  solicited  the  Bampton  lec- 
tureship, but  was  unsuccessful.  His  sermons 
were  not  popular.  His  style  was  not  admired. 
From  vice-chancellor  down  to  vice-chancellor's 
poker-bearer,  it  was  deemed  a  bore  to  be  kept 
two  hours  and  three-quarters  listening  to  a 
most  unmelodious  voice ;  a  combination  of 
bumble-bee  and  trombone — whurring  out  sen- 
timents "  hard  to  be  understanded  of  the 
people,"  although  they  were  illustrated  by 
quotations  from  the  original  languages  in 
which  they  first  found  vent. 

The  loss,  of  the  Bampton  lectureship — not 
the  profits  of  it,  for  those  he  cared  not,  ex- 
cept as  far  as  his  mother  and  little  brothers 
and  sisters  were  concerned — was  a  sad  blow, 
and   a   great   discouragement    to   Mr.    Don 
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Brown,  as  the  undergraduates  called  hini.  He 
shrunk  into  his  roomsj  and  hid  himself  rs 
sensitively  as  a  snail  retires  within  its  shell 
wheneyer  any  one  happens  to  touch  its  horns. 

He  spent  one  whole  long  vacation  in 
rigid  seclusion.  He  saw  no  one  but  his 
scout,  and  to  him  he  never  spoke »  He  took 
nothing  but  tea  and  toast ;  allowed  his  letters, 
like  parliamentary  petitions,  to  lie  on  the 
table.  He  would  not  have  enjoyed  clean 
linen  had  not  his  scout  served  him  as  Guy 
Mannering  served  the  dominie  —  taken  away 
his  foul  clothes  and  left  clean  in  their  room, 
80  that  he  was  compelled  to  put  them  on,  or 
lie  in  bed  all  day. 

No  one  could  imagine  how  he  spent  his 
time.  His  scout  declared  that  he  never  wrote 
a  line  that  he  could  see,  or  it  would  have  been 
believed  that  he  was  preparing  a  book  for  the 
Clarendon  Press,  He  also  told  the  world  that 
his  well-filled  library  remained  untouched,  all 
but  one  little  book — a  small  octavo,  bound  in 
sheepskin. 

When  the  men  came  up  in  October,  the 
bets  ran  high  that  Don  Brown  would  astonish 
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the  world  of  Oxford  with  something  resulting 
from  his  seclusion.  He  did.  The  first  even- 
ing the  fellows  assembled  in  the  common- 
room,  he  entered  with  the  second  bottle  of 
port;  and,  after  rejecting  the  proffered  hands 
of  all  his  quondam  friends,  took  a  chair  at  a 
distance  from  the  table,  and  pulled  out  his 
little  sheepskin  small  octavo. 

"  Brown,  a  glass  of  wine !" 

Brown  shook  his  head. 

"  Port  or  sherry  ?" 

Another  shake  more  decidedly  negative. 

A  look,  and,  if  it  must  be  owned,  a  wink, 
passed  round  the  table. 

A  little  fruit  or  a  biscuit  ?" 

"  Neither,"  growled  Brown. 

After  a  little  while,  the  senior  Fellow,  after 
telegraphing  his  fellow-fellows,  inquired — 

"  What  book  have  you  there.  Mister  Brown?" 
He  laid  great  stress  on  the  mister. 

"  The  University  Statutes,"  was  the  an- 
swer. 

"  An  entertaining  book,"  said  a  junior. 

"  Very,  very,  very,"  from  all  quarters. 

"A  book   very  little   known,"   said    the 
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semoF,  "and  seldom  read  after  matricula- 
tion;' 

**1  have  been  getting  up  every  statute," 
md  BrowQ^  **and  I  mean  to  have  them  put 
in  farce*  I  shall  appeal  to  the  chancelloFj  ta 
parliament.  I  viill  cleanse  the  Augean  stable 
of  this  peBt'honge.  I  feel  as  strong  as  Her- 
OTiles  in  so  laborious  a  cause," 

**Hear,  hear,  hear,"  said  the  junior. 

Brown  regarded  him  for  a  moment  fiercely- 
He  looked  at,  and  detected  a  smile  on  the 
fiW5e9  of  all  the  Fellows^.  He  stamped  heavily 
with  his  elephantine  foot,  put  the  statutes  into 
Wb  poeket,  and,  for  the  first  time  for  six 
months,  took  a  walk  up  to  Joe  PuUeUj  stop* 
ping  now  and  then  to  grind  the  ground  with 
till  right  foot,  as  If  he  were  crushing  a 
Lymean  Hydra,  or  a  garden-snaiL 

The  Fellows  all  charitably  agreed  that  he 
wn*  mad,  with  the  exception  of  the  senior, 
who  mitigated  the  severity  of  the  general  ver- 
dict, by  hinting  that  be  was  merely  a  little 
cracked. 

Oa  the  following  mornings  the  head  of 

received  a  request  from  Mr.  Brown, 
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that  he  would  call  a  seniority  of  the  college, 
as  he  had  matters  of  a  serious  import  to  lay 
before  them.  It  was  written  in  crabbed  Latin, 
and  headed — 

PETITIO  CHAMiEMELI  SUBNIGRI,  ARTIUM 

MAGISTRI,  HUJUS  SOCIETATIS 

SOCII  ET  TUTORIS. 

Of  course,  his  request  was  granted,  and  two 
o'clock  the  next  day  fixed  for  the  meeting. 

Not  a  man  was  absent.  Every  one  was 
urged  by  curiosity,  if  not  by  a  sense  of  duty, 
to  attend. 

Mr.  Brown  was  punctual,  and  came  in  a 
new  full  dress-suit  of  black,  covered  with  the 
Master  of  Arts  dress-gown  —  the  toga^  with 
velvet  sleeves,  now  worn  by  the  Proctors  alone. 
After  a  little  hesitation  and,  many  profound 
bows,  he  read  an  address,  which  lasted  nearly 
three  hours,  in  which  he  made  a  formal 
demand  that  all  the  customs,  habits,  and  man- 
ners of  the  university,  as  originally  adopted, 
worn,  and  used,  should  be  restored;  among 
other  things,  that  beer  should  be  substituted 
for  wine;    brown  short  sit-upons  (with  the 
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gown  and  falling  collar,  or  band)  worn  instead 
of  tron^ters,  blue  coats  with  brass  buttons^ 
coloured  waistcoats,  and  black  stocks ;  that 
the  men  Bhoiild  breakfast  at  five  of  tlie  morn- 
ing, and  at  eleven  in  the  forenoon  sit  down 
to  dinner;  take  a  moderate  supper  at  six  of 
the  clock  in  the  eveningr,  and  at  eight  retire 
to  their  dormitories.  He  finished  by  inmsting 
on  the  restoration  of  the  laudable  custom  of 
flogging  the  breech  of  tlie  younger  members 
over  the  buttery-hatch,  in  case  they  made  a 
breach  in  any  of  the  rules  of  the  college.  The 
inayor  and  corporation  of  Oxford,  too,  were 
again  to  be  dragged  up  in  a  halter — a  regular 
hempen  Jack  Ketch's  suspender  —  to  pay  the 
fiae  required  of  them  for  their  ancestors 
katinj^  permitted  their  fellow- townsmen  to 
P«t  the  better  of  the  undergraduates  in  a 
town-and*gown  row. 

A  smile  bad  illuminated  the  faces  of  his 
editors  during  the  recital  of  this  his  modest 
^eqm^t.  It  had  been  succeeded  by  a  general 
titter  nt  the  mention  of  the  buttery-hatch,  and 
^t  last  burst  out  into  open,  undisguised  laugh- 
^r»  in  which  the  Head  himself,  though  he 
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nearly  bit  a  piece  out  of  his  cheek  in  trying 
to  prevent  so  unseemly  a  proceeding,  joined 
long  and  loudly. 

Mr.  Brown  was  amazed.  He  saw  nothing 
to  laugh  at  in  the  matter,  and  so  he  told 
them. 

The  head  of  the  college  threw  a  depre- 
cating glance  at  his  Fellows,  and,  with  as 
steady  a  face  as  he  could  make  up,  informed 
Brown  that  they  would  consider  his  petition, 
and  let  him  know  the  result  of  their  consider- 
ation. 

As  soon  as  the  matter  reached  the  ears  of 
the  undergraduates,  Mr.  Brown  received  a 
great  many  humorous  verses  and  funny  let- 
ters on  the  subject.  He  also  had  some  very 
witty  caricatures  sent  to  him,  representing 
himself  in  the  brown  short  sit-upons,  and  out 
of  them  on  the  hatch  of  the  college  buttery, 
with  the  college  porter  behind  him  inflicting 
the  traditional  punishment. 

Brown  was  annoyed,  but  he  persevered. 
When  the  college  declined  to  interfere,  he  laid 
the  matter  before  the  chancellor,  who  said  he 
knew  nothing  at  all  about  such  abstruse  ques- 
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IS,  and  referred  him  to  his  actiDg  repre- 
Btire^  the  viee-chaneellor,  who  turned  him 
r  to  Golgotha,  as  the  assembly  of  heads  of 
ses  is  called  ;  from  them  he  got  no  notice 
ttever.  He  appealed  to  the  parliamentary 
libers  of  the  miiversity,  who  declared  that 
J  were  so  much  engaged  in  watching  over 
interests  of  Oxford  out  of  doors,  that  they 
not  time  to  listen  to  what  was  going  on 
din  her  walls. 

'he  bench  of  bishops  said  it  was  not  a  mat- 
that  concerned  them,  and  the  Primate  of 
England  and  Metropolitan  **  wondered  at 
man's  impudence,"  though  he  only  said  so 
lis  brother  of  York, 

In  Camomile  Brown  was  so  annoyed  at 
failure  in  supei*seding  the  innovations  that 
crept  into  university  and  college  dis- 
ine  in  the  lapse  of  years  by  a  restoration 
ihe  practices  of  the  earliest  times^  that  he 
e  up  his  tutorship,  and  with  it  ^400  per 
am  paid  by  terminal  instalments.  He 
lid  have  resigned  his  Fellowship  also,  but 
thought  of  his  widowed  mother  and  her 
ily  prevented  so  rash  a  proceeding — I  say 
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widowed — ^for  old  Brown  was  killed  by  the 
introduction  of  a  jonng  practitioner,  who 
deprived  him  of  a  portion  of  his  patients,  and 
all  his  despotic  power  in  Bridgetown. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


St  at  this  period  (  the  living  of  Squashy- 
which  had  lately  been  purchased  by  the 
[e,  fell  vacant  Several  of  the  senior 
ws  went  down  to  see  it.  They  found 
Jie  house  and  the  church  were  comfort- 
>laeed  in  a  snipe-bog ;  and  although  they 
very  fond  of  snipes,  they  did  not  think 
would  be  improved  in  flavour  by  being 
mt  of  their  bedroom-windows, 
&  spot  was  reported  to  be  aguish^  and 
r  shook  and  they  shivered/'  as  Mr,  Qua- 
1  sung  (qnotinij  "  the  queer  little  man,*' 
5  that  one  of  my  most  intimate  friends 
ten  times  a  term  for  twenty  years — 
h  every  time  he  did  sing  it  he  declared 
nld  he  the  last),  at  the  hare  notion  of 
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subjecting  their  persons  to  exposure  to  the 
malaria  of  that  marshy  situation. 

Every  one  of  the  Fellows  passed  the  living 
— that  is,  every  one  declined  being  appointed, 
instituted,  and  inducted  to  the  rectory  of 
Squashyfield,  and  condemned  the  college  sur- 
veyor for  expending  the  overplus  of  the  col- 
lege revenues  on  so  unhealthy  and  so  unde- 
sirable a  piece  of  preferment. 

It  was  offered  to  Mr.  Camomile  Brown. 
He  was  told  that  the  spot  was  unhealthy,  dull, 
and  lonely.  That  was  enough.  He  accepted 
it — was  inducted,  and  read  in  to  the  parish- 
clerk,  and  the  two  churchwardens  who  were 
obliged  to  go  to  church  in  a  punt. 

"  You  may  visit  the  spot  now  in  summer- 
time, Mr.  Scribbler,"  said  Mr.  Quaverton  to 
me,  "  and  not  deem  it  objectionable  or  un- 
jileasant ;  but  in  winter— indeed  for  six  months 
in  the  year — it  is  surrounded  with  floods 

As  deep  as  the  roUing  Zuyder-Zee. 
I  then  retire  as  the  waters  rise,  and  leave  it 
to  the  mercy  of  the  snipes  and  wild-fowl  until 
the  waters  subside  again." 

Mr.  Camomile  Brown  carried  down  a  wag- 
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load  of  old  books,  and  sufficient  furniture 
.  up  four  upstairs  rooms — wisely  consider- 
hat  by  such  a  prudential  proceeding  he 
id  beat  the  waters,  which  seldom  rose, 
pt  after  the  breaking  up  of  a  frost,  above 
ops  of  the  downstairs  windows* 
3  took  down  with  him  a  past-thc-middle- 
oUege-bedmaker,  to  be  cook,  houseiuaid, 
jervant  of-all-work.  He  gave  her  good 
IS,  which  alone  reconciled  her  to  the 
y  life  she  led,  and  to  the  privations  to 
h  she  was  obliged  to  submit.  The  re- 
der  of  his  income,  after  keeping  back 
gh  for  his  scanty  housekeeping,  he  re- 
sd  to  his  family. 

e  passed  the  first  winter  in  entire  secln- 
and  was  only  seen  once^  except  by  his 
ekeeper ;  that  was  by  the  butcher,  who 
a  his  horse  through  the  water  once  a 
i  for  orders.  On  one  of  these  his  visits. 
Camomile  Brown  threw  open  the  wio- 
of  his  study  bed-room,  and  abused  him 
ebrew  and  Sanscrit  for  sending  him  a  leg 
iutton  without  a  pope's-eye  in  it, 
be  man  declared  that  Hepzibah,  the  cook, 
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had  ordered  a  shoulder,  and  that  shoulders 
never  had  no  pope's-eyes  in  that  part  of  Hamp- 
shire. Mr.  Brown  doubted  the  fact,  and  told 
him  not  to  offend  in  the  same  unwarrantable 
way  again. 

When  spring  returned  again,  and  the  waters 
subsided,  Squashyfield  church  was  opened  for 
divine  service.  The  villagers  flocked  in  crowds 
— that  is,  to  the  number  of  thirty  or  forty, 
for  the  church  would  hold  no  more,  and  there 
were  no  more  authentic  Squashyfieldians  for 
it  to  hold — to  see  and  hear  their  new  rector. 
They  did  not  regard  the  fact  of  the  church 
being  still  "  a  little  dampish."  Curiosity  to 
see  the  learned  recluse  whom  the  Oxford  Col- 
lege had  sent  down  to  enlighten  their  dark 
minds,  conquered  all  fears  of  ague,  all  appre- 
hensions of  rheumatism. 

They  wondered  at  his  fat,  flabby  face,  from 
out  of  which  peered  two  eyes  looking  like 
the  eyes  of  a  parboiled  codfish.  They  were 
astonished  at  his  peculiar  dress,  for  he  had 
adopted  the  costume  of  the  ancients,  and 
wore  the  black,  close-fitting  silk  cap,  the  fall- 
ing white  collar,  and  the  Geneva  gown.  They 
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d  in  whispers  that  he  was  jast  like  a 
an — ^which  is  the  name  for  those  ecceu- 
coking  figures  that  are  dressed  out  and 

np  in  cornfields  to  frighten  away  eom* 
ming  crows  and  other  birds, 
f  btirable-bee'd  and  tromboned  through 
irayefs  in  a  most  uniDtelltgible  and  un- 
actorj'  manner. 

e  parishioners  did  not  care  for  that — 
body  could  read  the  prayers  out  of  a 
jr-book.      The   sermon  was  what    they 

to  hear.     That  would  test  his  highly- 
^n-of  abilities. 

^  selected  one  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel 
is  te^t,  and  gave  them  a  three-hours' 
meu  of  his  view  of  its  meanings  proving 
on*eetnes8  of  it  by  quoting  largely  from 
lis  authors  in  various  languages;  and 
uded  by  advising  tliera  not  to  take  all 
id  as  granted,  but  to  read  the  authors  he 
[noted  themselves. 

I  his  parishioners  agreed  that  it  was  a 
clever  sermon — beat  the  vicar  of  Clear- 
oa's  discourses  out  and  out — that  he  cer- 
r  was  a  very  clever  man,  and  earned  the 
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amount  of  his  tithes — ^but  they  never  went 
to  hear  him  again,  and  nicknamed  him  Parson 
Spoil-pudding. 

Though  he  had  no  congregation  beyond 
Hepzibah  and  his  clerk,  he  always  did  the 
full  service,  and  preached  an  original  sermon 
every  Sunday.  Hepzibah  did  not  pretend  to 
listen  to  what  she  could  not  understand,  but 
went  tranquilly  to  sleep  in  the  comer  of  her 
pew  until  it  was  ended.  The  clerk  amused 
himself  with  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  varied 
now  and  then  by  Tate  and  Brady. 

Of  occasioned  duties,  as  they  are  called, 
he  had  but  few,  for  the  parish  was  very 
small.  He  never  had  to  marry  a  couple,  as, 
in  the  only  wedding  that  took  place  among 
his  parishioners  while  he  resided,  the  lady 
belonged  to  an  adjoining  village.  He  man- 
aged to  bury  a  corpse  very  decently,  but 
very  nearly  buried  himself  with  it,  as  he  was 
walking  quietly  into  the  grave  instead  of 
the  church-door  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
service. 

A  child  was  brought  to  him  to  be  bap- 
tized.    He  insisted  on  the  font  being  filled 
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wat«r  and  dipping  it  —  according  to 
It  usage.  The  mother  entreated  him 
inkle  the  ehildj  as  it  was  mther  deli- 
He  was  firm,  though  the  child  was 
1.  He  seized  the  infant  and  soused  it 
otlies  and  all,  until  he  had  well  nigh 
a  ted  it,  and  sent  the  mo  the  i*  home  with 
.  impregsioQ  on  her  weak  mind  that  he 

meant  to  drown  it  out  of  spite,  because 
d  no  children  of  his  own* 

was  never  troubled  with  a  second  chris- 
l,  lie  did  a  great  deal  of  mischief  in 
ttle  parish  from  a  yery  good  motive* 
^haritief*  were  nnbomtded  and  indiscri- 
e.  Every  idle,  dissolute  body  in  the 
had  only  to  trump  up  a  story  of  illness 
nt,  and  they  were  sure  to  be  supplied 
large  sums  of  money  by  **  the  foolish 
uson/'  as  they  called  him.  Hepxibali 
tulated  once,  and  explained  to  him  the 
ief  he  waa  doing  by  encouraging  idle- 
md  drunkenness.     He  gave  her  a  severe 

and  a  long  lecture — dismissed  her  from 
resence^  telling  her  to   scour  her  pots 
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his  trombone  voice ;  "  I  shall  not  dine  with 
you — ^you  will  never  dine  with  me." 

The  others  he  refused  to  see,  but  sent  them 
the  same  uncourteous  message  by  Mrs.  Hep- 
zibah.  Of  course  they  did  not  call  again. 

An  illness  the  result  of  confinement  and 
want  of  exercise — compelled  him,  or  rather 
his  housekeeper  who  was  afraid  he  was  dying, 
to  call  in  medical  aid.  He  told  the  apothe- 
cary that  he  was  aware  of  all  the  tricks  of 
his  trade — explained  to  him  that  he  had  com- 
pounded filthiness  in  his  youth  in  his  father's 
surgery,  and  gave  him  a  five-pound  note  to 
give  him  his  advice  and  a  prescription,  and 
never  to  come  near  him  again  until  he  was 
sent  for.  The  man  stared,  pocketed  the  un- 
expected but  agreeable  donation,  told  him  to 
take  Epsom  salts  every  morning  for  a  month, 
and  four  hours  exercise  in  his  garden  or 
about  the  fields  every  day,  and  took  his  de- 
parture. He  never  ventured  again  to  beard 
the  lion  in  his  den. 

Mr.  Camomile  Brown  essayed  to  take  exer- 
cise in  the  neighbouring  fields,  and  splashed 
boldly  through  the  water-meads  daily,  until 
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lid  hiniself  up  with  a  cold  and  sore- 
t.  Mrs*  Hepzibah  eaggested  that  tlie 
E>ad  would  be  a  more  advisable  path  to 
e.  Camomile  tried  it  and  Uked  it,  until 
n  a  labourer  or  two  in  his  walks,  who 
ached  to  greet  the  pai^on  civilly:  He, 
^w,  wuB  nervous  and  frightened.  He 
ft*  hke  a  hare,  and  turned  and  doubled 
ih  hedgerows  and  over  ditches,  until  be 
?d  his  home  by  a  circuitous  path.  The 
^  soon  heard  of  his  dislike  to  meet  any 
They  made  a  point  of  annoying  him  at 
lots.  It  was  great  fun  to  hunt  down  a 
);  io  they  waylaid  him,  and  as  soon  ae 
ned  to  avoid  them  and  bolted^  they  ran 
ailed  after  him,  until  he  ran  to  ground 
]e  pan^onage. 

i  annoyance  was  unbearable.  He  was 
to  give  up  all  exercise,  and  confine 
f  to  his  room  again.  Hepzibah,  who 
fd  a  return  of  his  illness,  recommended 
J  work  in  his  garden,  which  he  could 
bout  fenr  of  interruption,  Ue  adopted 
dviee,  and  became  a  most  assiduous 
itor  of  cabbages  and  other  esculents. 
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It  happened  one  day,  while  he  was  busied 
ill  his  new  occupation,  that  the  archdeacon, 
attended  by  a  brace  of  rural  deans,  came  in 
the  course  of  their  rounds  to  view  the  state  of 
the  church  and  parsonage  of  Squashyfield. 

Mr.  Camomile  Brown  was  not  aware  of 
tlieir  approach  until  he  raised  his  head  to  lis- 
ten to  the  meaning  of  the  high-toned  remon- 
strances of  his  housekeeper.  He  merely  heard 
the  words,  "  Tell  ye  he  wunt — he's  engaged 
— you  mom't  come  in,"  to  convince  him  some 
one  was  forcing  an  entrance  into  his  premises. 
He  seized  his  spade,  shouldered  it,  and  marched 
to  her  aid.  The  moment  he  opened  the  back 
or  garden  door,  which  commanded  a  view  of 
the  front  door  through  a  long  passage,  he  saw 
a  gentleman  in  a  black  clerico-cut  coat  and  a 
shovel  hat.  It  occurred  to  him  that  it  was 
the  bishop :  at  any  rate,  it  was  some  divine 
of  dignity,  by  whom  he  did  not  choose  to  be 
seen  in  working  trim ;  that  is,  with  his  coat 
and  waistcoat  off,  and  his  knees  unbuttoned. 

He  threw  down  his  spade,  and  bolted  as 
quickly  as  he  could  to  the  bottom  of  the 
garden. 
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he  archdeacon  saw  hira  ;  and,  as  he  really 
led  to  confer  with  him  officially,  and  had 
ably  heard  by  report  that  he  Tvas  shy  in 
iving  callers/he  put  Mrs.  Ilepzibah  gently 
ne  side,  and  made  a  rush  along  the  pas- 
after  his  quarry.  The  rural  deans  fol- 
d  the  example  set  them  by  the  archdeacon, 
n  the  trio  had  reached  the  back-door,  they 
ed  round  for  the  rector  of  Squash yfi eld, 
[\e  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  They  called 
most  reverend  and  clear  tone  on  the  He- 
ld Camomile  Brown  to  appear;  but  that 
leman  did  not  pot  in  his  appearance-  He 
Aftmikd^  like  a  hare,  behind  some  rasp- 
r-bnshesj  trembling  and  panting.  One  of 
Ufa]  deans  eaUi-ht  si^ht  of  his  white  ^hirt- 
es,  and  cried  out,  "  There  he  is!" 
le  trio  walked  towards  him.  Ere  they 
1  reach  hira,  Camomile  essayed  to  jump 
mlings;  he  failed.  He  retreated  a  few 
%  and  then  bolted  at  the  palings,  wliich 
abont  four  inches  apart  from  each  other, 
formed  of  the  staves  of  sugar^casks.  The 
tus  with  which  he  rushed  at  them  carried 
through ;  but^  alas !  when  he  rose  from 
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the  groand,  he  foand  that  he  had  carried  three 
palings  and  part  of  the  top  rail  with  him,  and 
that  they  had  adhered  to  his  neck  mach  after 
the  manner  of  that  ingenious  contriyance 
wherewith  pigs  are  prevented  from  straying 
out  of  bounds. 

He  tried  all  he  could  to  disengage  himself 
from  the  disagreeable  trap  in  which  he  was 
caught ;  he  struggled,  he  kicked,  he  scrambled 
about ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  tenpenny 
nails  were  too  firmly  clenched  to  be  forced 
out;  and  in  this  state  Mr.  Camomile  Brown 
was  obliged  to  receive  the  archdeacon  and  two 
rural  deans. 

He  looked  confused,  perspired  violently, 
felt  very  faint,  his  legs  trembled  under  him ; 
he  uttered  a  deep,  trombone  groan,  and  sunk 
to  the  ground.  He  tried  to  grub  a  hole  with 
his  fingers  to  bury  himself  in,  and  polluted  his 
hair  in  the  dust. 

The  archdeacon  and  his  brethren  were  dis- 
tressed to  see  the  distressed  situation  of  the 
rector.  They  summoned  Mrs.  Hepzibah  to 
attend  upon  him,  and  retired  within  the  house, 
saying  that  they  would  wait  patiently  until 
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master  was  fit,  from  dress  and  restoration 
loral  courage,  to  see  and  converse  with 
1. 

epzibah  appeared,  after  they  had  waited 
I7  an  hoar,  and  told  them  that  her  master 
too  ill,  too  agitated,  to  see  and  speak  to 
i ;  that  he  begged  they  would  retire,  and 
him  what  queries  they  had  to  put  to  him 
aper,  and  he  would  reply  to  them. 
f  course  they  complied  with  his  request, 
left  him  in  a  miserable  state  of  nervous- 
and  so  upset  by  his  degrading  disaster, 
he  was  again  induced  to  send  for  the 
or. 

le  apothecary  was  alarmed.  He  had  ne-^ 
leen  so  bad  a  case  of  nervous  irritability. 
Tged  on  mania.  He  advised  Mrs.  Hep- 
1  to  summon  his  relatives  to  receive  his 
breath,  and  an  attorney  to  make  his  last 

Ts.  Hepzibah  could  not  write ;  but,  from 
instructions,  the  apothecary  wrote  a  note 
is  patient's  mother,  and  despatched  it  to 
getown  by  that  night's  post.  He  gave 
a  strong  composing  draught,  and  left  him, 
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promising  Mrs.  Hepzibah  that  he  woald  re- 
turn on  the  following  afternoon,  and  meet  the 
relations,  who  would  probably  be  arrived  by 
that  time. 

His  mother  did  arrive,  and  brought  as  many 
little  Browns  with  her  as  the  postchaise  would 
hold.  They  rushed  to  his  room  in  a  body, 
and  were  surprised  to  see  him  calmly  seated 
at  his  reading-table,  writing  answers  to  the 
archdeacon's  questions  touching  the  repairs 
required  at  the  church  and  parsonage.  The 
draught  had  operated  immediately,  and  Ca- 
momile was  himself  again. 

He  received  his  mother  very  kindly,  and 
fell  upon  his  brothers'  and  sisters'  necks  and 
kissed  them.  He  had  only  seen  them  on  one 
occasion  since  his  leaving  Bridgetown  for  col- 
lege, and  that  was  when  he  went  home  to  at- 
tend his  father's  funeral.  They,  however, 
were  indebted  to  him  for  a  good  education, 
and  for  many  indulgences  which  their  mother's 
limited  means  would  have  rendered  unattain- 
able* They  loved  him  for  his  worth  and  good- 
ness, but  they  thought  him  a  very  odd  man. 

After  asking  the  names  of  each  of  his  family 
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i^bo  were  preseutj  Camomile  Brown  ordered 
VffE,  Hepzibah  to  prepare  some  provisions  for 
:he  partyj  that  tliey  might  refresh  themselves 
>eforc  tbey  set  out  on  their  returo. 

This  was  too  plain  a  hint  to  be  mistaken. 
Hiej  took  it.  While  the  children — as  the 
^onug  men  and  women  were  still  called,  and 
onsidered,  too,  by  their  elder  brother — were 
nvadino^  the  limited  contents  of  the  Squashy- 
eld  larder  below  stairs,  their  mother  remained 
hove  to  talk  with  her  good  but  eccentric  son. 
he  chid  him  for  leading  so  secluded  a  life; 
ave  him  a  great  deal  of  good  advice;  recom- 
lenJed  him  to  seek  society;  and,  above  all 
ling^  to  look  out  for  a  person  who  would 
take  him  a  careful  and  comforting  companion^ 
id  marry  her. 

ilr.  Brown  promised  faithfully  to  take  these 
matters  into  his  serious  consideration,  and  to 
?port  to  her  the  results. 

Ilia  mother  quitted  him,  not  doubting  that 
e  would  do  as  he  had  promised  her. 

He  did ;  and  on  the  following  Sunday  pub- 
ehed,  himself,  the  bans  of  marriage  between 
iamomile   Brown,   bachelor,   and   Hepzibah 
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Grimely,  spinster.  As  no  one  but  the  dark 
and  Hepzibah  herself  heard  him  ask  the 
question,  of  course  no  one  had  any  just  cause 
or  impediment  to  allege  why  the  parties  he 
named  should  not  be  joined  together  in  holy 
matrimony. 

The  vicar  of  Clearstream  performed  the 
ceremony.  He  walked  with  the  indissolubly 
contracted  parties  from  the  church  to  the 
rectory.  He  took  one  glass  of  home-made 
wine,  and  drank  health  and  happiness  to 
them,  and  left  them,  when  the  husband  threw 
off  his  coat  and  waistcoat  to  work  in  his  gar- 
den, and  the  wife  put  on  her  checked  apron 
to  polish  the  study  candlesticks. 

How  he  spent  the  honeymoon  was  never 
known,  as  Mrs.  Camomile  Brown — nee  Grimely 
— never  disclosed  the  secret.  At  the  end  of 
the  month,  the  bridegroom  went  out  to  take  a 
walk,  greatly  to  the  amazement  of  his  bride. 
To  her  much  greater  astonishment,  he  never 
returned  from  his  walk. 

*'  He  has  not  been  seen  from  that  day  to 
this,  and  it  is  now  more  than  two  years  ago," 
said  Mr.  Woodward. 
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**  Ertipit  —  €t>asii  —  hatnph  !  baugli !  eh  ?" 
tid  the  rector  of  Rushley.  -*  No  great  loss, 
thei— eh?" 

**  Was  no  search  made  for  him?"  I  in- 
aired- 

bey  Ktnght  him  tbat  ntght  and  they  sought  him  next 

mg  Mr.  QaavertOD. 

"  Yes,  sir/*  gaid  Mr.  Flexible,  after  a  pM 
:  Mr.  Quaverton,  **  He  was  dragged  for,  ad- 
*rtised  for,  searched  for  eyery  where,  but 
ithout  effect" 

"  Can  his  widow  give  no  guess  at  his  fate  ?" 
**  All  she  knows  is,  that  be  talked  in  his 
eep  about  the  conversion  of  the  King  and 
ueen  of  the  Caribhee  or  Cannibal  Islands, 
id  about  learning  the  true  pronunciation  of 
le  Arabic  in  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  or  Bag- 
id,  she  don't  remember  which,"  said  Mr* 
^naverton,  and  imitated  a  hautboy  to  the 

me  of 

Here  awa,  there  awa,  &c, 

"  So  you  see,  sir ;  humph  !  haugh  !  eb  ?  he 
I  a  non-resident  rector,  and  his  living  is  se- 
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questrated,"  said  the  rector  of  Rushley,  as 
the  clock  struck  nine ;  and  he,  having  the 
fear  of  Mrs.  Trusty  before  his  eyes,  rose  to 
return  home,  at  the  same  time  expressing  his 
surprise  that  Mr.  Camomile  Brown  should  be 
80  weak  as  to  be  governed  by  his  house- 
keeper. 

Benjamin  came  in  and  said,  "  Come  along 
— night  air  unwholesome  —  here's  Zachariah 
with  the  carriage,  and  old  Mother  Trusty  in- 
side :  she  says  you  are  to  come  along  this 
instant." 

Mr.  Worthington  hurried  out  and  bustled 
into  his  carriage,  though  Zachariah  advised 
lilm  to  "  take  it  easy,"  and  assured  him  that 
there  was  "  lots  of  time." 
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CHAPTER  XL 


fter  the  recital  of  Mr.  Camomile  Brown's 
ige  story,  I  felt  an  anxious  wish  to  see 
•ectory  and  parish  church  of  Squashyfield 
which  he  had  vanished  so  suddenly  and 
iriy  as  to  leave  no  mark  of  his  trail  behin<l 
I  also  longed  to  see,  if  possible,  the 
-if  fair  she  were — Mrs.  Hepzibah  Grimely , 
d  by  wedlock  to  the  dignity  of  Recto  resB 
quashyfield  and  to  the  family  name  of 
m. 

r.  Quaverton,  the  curate  appointed  by  the 
chwarden,  with  the  diocesan's  consent,  to 
le  duties  of  the  parish  until  the  fate  of 
uissing  incumbent  could  be  ascertained, 
ly  offered  to  accompany  me  and  show 
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me  the  road  across  the  marshes  and  snipe- 
hogs,  which  was  a  dangerous  feat  for  a  stran- 
ger to  undertake  without  a  guide.  The  ground 
had  been  dug  out  in  all  directions  to  supply 
the  poor  with  firing,  and  the  farmers  with 
ashes  for  manure. 

It  was  an  immense  bed  of  rich  deep  peat 
earth,  safe  enough,  if  you  knew  where  the 
solid  parts  were  to  be  found ;  but  highly  dan- 
gerous if  you  happened  to  swerve  either  to 
the  left  or  right.  If  you  did  not  go  right  you 
were  sure  to  be  left — in  some  eight  or  ten 
feet  of  clammy,  sticky,  black  mud,  rendered 
tempting  to  the  feet  by  a  deceptive  covering 
of  bright  green  coarse  grass.  The  more  you 
floundered  the  deeper  you  sank.  If  no  one 
was  at  hand  to  assist  you,  your  fate  was  cer- 
tain. There  you  stayed  until  the  peat-diggers 
came  to  that  particular  spot  and  dug  you  out 
— a  fine  specimen  of  the  human  skeleton,  or 
else  converted  into  an  adipose  image  of  your 
former  self. 

The  pits  were  haunted  too  at  night  by  that 
mischievous  inventor  of  blue  lights,  Mr.  Wil- 
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ii*of-the-Wisp,  Many  a  poor  labourer,  who 
5  returoing  home  from  the  alehouscj  una- 
to  find  his  way  or  help  himself,  from  too 
ch  zeal  in  worshipping  the  Cerevisiaii  Dio- 
lUS,  has  he  favoured  with  a  glimpse  of  his 
tery  lantern,  and  provided  for  for  the  night 
leading  him  into  a  bed  of  rushes,  where 
was  obliged  to  lie  down  and  sleep  oft'  the 
aes  of  his  beer  and  tobacco,  because  he  could 
extricate  himself. 

Unearthly  noises,  too^  were  heard  there  by 
r  and  night.  The  peasants  attributed  them 
the  revelries  of  the  fairies,  who  were  known 
Iwell  there,  by  the  deep  emerald  rings  which 
y  formed  on  the  turf  in  their  mazy  dances 
the  magic  circle.  Better  informed  people 
igned  them  to  the  frogs,  who  assembled  in 
riads  to  carry  on  their  nightly  debates  in 
i  their  marshy  parliament,  and  to  the  mole- 
;ket&^  or  cricket-moles,  I  forget  which  name 
be  correct  one,  who  uttered  shrill  sharp 
^  during  the  day,  to  summon  their  fellows 
ler  to  the  battle-fray^  or  the  delights  of 
tual  love. 
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Amidst  these  marshy,  boggy,  spots  were 
large  pools  of  black,  dismal-looking  water, 
but  so  clear,  that  the  roots  of  plants,  stones, 
and  fish,  might  be  seen  at  a  great  depth  below 
the  surface.  They  were  formed  in  the  pits 
which  had  been  exhausted  of  their  peat,  and 
were  filled  by  the  water  which  filtered  through 
the  surrounding  spongy  soil. 

In  these  pools  dwelt  a  gigantic  race  of  pikes 
and  perches,  which  would  have  supplied  the 
neighbouring  peasantry  with  good  wholesome 
food  and  plenty  of  it,  if  they  had  had  cunning 
enough  to  catch  them — ^which  was  no  easy 
matter  from  the  brilliancy  of  the  water — or 
sense  enough  not  to  believe  that  they  were 
aome  sort  of  demons  placed  there  by  the  fairies 
to  carry  off  all  the  little  ducklings  and  gos- 
lings that  strayed  away  from  their  anxious 
parents,  and  ventured  to  float  upon  these  en- 
chanted lakes. 

The  very  description  of  their  immense  size 
and  surprising  numbers  induced  me  to  try  my 
hand  at  taking  some  of  them.  I  could  get 
plenty  of  live  baits,  but  then  I  had  got  nothing 
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^t  minnow-tackle  with  me,  which  wonld 
)  better  than  a  gossamer,  if  tugged  at  by 
:e,  or  eren  a  Tery  large  perch. 
eTiondy,  therefore,  to  going  to  Squashy- 
I  droTe  OTer  to  Winchester,  and  provided 
If  with  some  good  strong  gimp  and  some 
jack  tackle,  especially  snap-hooks,  for 
>i  the  weedless  pools  were  admirably 
1.  I  also  bought  a  short,  strong  trolling- 
emd  a  large  thumb-reel,  with  sixty  yards 
a-hair-twist  trolling-line. 
Vow,*'  said  I,  "I  will  be  a  match  for 
s  fairy  finny  ones.  I  will  try  if  their  in- 
le  patrons  have  furnished  them  with  appe- 
like  the  rest  of  their  species." 
r.  Quaverton  walked  by  my  side,  and 
8  followed  us,  carrying  a  large  kettle  of 
^dgeons  and  a  gaff-hook  for  landing  the 
I  put  one  of  the  largest  gudgeons  on 
snap-hook,  and,  standing  at  a  great  dis- 
5  from  the  bank,  threw  it  about  twenty- 
jrards  into  the  pool. 

lere  was  a  little  stream  down  the  middle, 
h  carried  the  float  very  slowly  along.  I  lay 
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down  in  such  a  position  that  I  could  see  the 
float  without  heing  seen  myself. 

In  less  than  five  minutes  my  float  vanished 
as  if  the  fairies  themselves  had  carried  it  ofi*. 
I  let  loose  several  yards  of  line,  and  found 
them  run  through  my  fingers  for  nearly  half 
a  minute;  then  all  was  still — I  knew  the 
fish  was  gorging  his  prey,  and  struck  him  at 
once* 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  struggle  :  splash, 
dash,  went  the  monster,  a  huge  pike ;  first 
up  the  pool ;  then  down  it ;  then  over  to  the 
opposite  bank  and  back  again,  almost  under 
my  feet. 

When  I  had  reeled  up  my  line,  and  the  fish 
felt  the  hook  again,  away  he  went,  uncoiling 
the  line  from  the  reel  with  a  whirl  that  re- 
sembled the  noise  of  some  powerful  machi- 
nery. 

Again  he  stopped — again  he  rushed  about, 
lashing  the  dark  waters  of  the  pool  with 
his  powerful  tail,  as  I  endeavoured  to  mas- 
ter his  stragglings  and  bring  his  head  above 
water. 
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>-  Qoaverton,  quoting  one  of  Dibdin's 
ongB,  begged  I  would 

Haul  m  the  flack  of  my  cable, 

allow  him 

To  reef  and  steer 

fish  to  land, 

oots  wanted  to  assist  me,  and  declared  I 

Id  be  hauled  into  the  water. 

told  them  both  to  mind  their  own  busi- 

and  get  out  of  my  way ;  for  I  was  ex- 
1,  and  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to 
fcolite,  when  so  fine  a  specimen  of  a  fresh- 
er ihark  was  on  my  line.  I  was  deter- 
3d  to  master  him  by  myself,  I  could 
md  on  the  strength  of  my  resolution  and 
ly  tackle, 

fter  three-quarters  of  an  hour's  most 
leable  excitement — hope  and  fear  of  suc- 

filling  my  mind  by  turns  —  I  drew  the 
D§t  exhausted  fish  to  the  bank.  I  called 
ny  reserve  gnai*d,  in  the  language  of  the 
it  hero  of  our  era,  "  Now  then,  up  and  at 
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Boots  seized  the  gaff-hook,  in  the  use  of 
whicii  I  had  previously  instructed  him,  and 
was  going  to  plunge  it  deep  in  the  pike's  jaws. 
A  sudden  qualm  came  over  him  when  he  saw 
the  nionster.  »A11  the  stories  he  had  heard  of 
the  iniquities  committed  by  these  fairy  fish 
recurred  to  his  mind,  and  he  stood  gaziug 
into  the  monster's  ill-looking  face,  and  alarm- 
ing well-armed  jaws,  without  being  able  to 
use  his  landing-hook. 

I  believe  I  abused  him  heartily,  and  perhaps 
looked  savage  :  what  angler  would  not  with  a 
fish  of  twenty-five  pounds  weight  at  stake !  I 
called  to  Quaverton  to  land  him,  or  to  hold 
my  line  and  rod  while  I  did  it  myself.  He 
preferred  the  latter  mode  of  acting,  as  he  was 
really  frightened  at  the  pike,  though  not  from 
the  same  cause  that  had  unnerved  Boots.  I 
bid  him  hold  him  finnly,  and  to  keep  his  head 
above  water,  to  slack  his  hand  the  moment  I 
had  gaffed  him,  and  to  allow  me  to  land  him. 

I  lay  down  flat  on  my  stomach,  dug  the 
hook  clean  through  his  upper  jaw,  and  swung 
him  round  with  all  my  force.  He  flew  off  the 
gaff  as  he  was  whirled  through  the  air,  and. 
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on  the  head  of  Boots,  knocked  him 
iind  lay  kicking  his  last  by  his  side, 
Boots  bellowed  and  screamed  ten  thou- 
iiarderSj  ^  hich  alarmed  the  wild  ducks 
neighhoaring  sedges,  and  caused  them 
e  tongue,  as  only  wild  ducks  can  do 
they  rise  in  a  body  from  any  sudden 
jid  from  a  bed  of  rushes, 
ill  not  weary  the  reader  with  an  account 

further  success.  Let  it  suffice  that 
great ;  far  beyond  my  warmest  hopes, 
a  basket  of  pike  and  perch  as  I  sent 
had  not  been  seen  for  years  in  Clear- 
i ;  for  even  my  landlord,  fond  as  he  was 
ling,  and  skilled  in  taking  trout,  had  no 

of  capturing  the  monsters  of  the  Fairy 


?lieve  the  common  people  thought  me 
3ommon  clever  fellow  to  rob  the  fairies  ; 
ley  refused  to  eat  of  the  fish  from  the 
Qted  water,  and  hinted  their  full  belief 
should  meet  with  some  sort  of  punish- 
for  poaching  in  the  preserves  of  the 
)le  owners  of  the  peat-pools.  My  friend, 
rofessor^  hating  no  fear  of  gnomes  or 
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fairies,  dressed  one  of  the  largest  pikes  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  style,  and,  as  he  washed  it  down 
with  a  tumbler-glass  of  iced  punch,  pro- 
nounced it  delicious — d d  delicious :  the 

pre-adjective  being  used  merely  to  corroborate 
the  views  of  the  commonalty  of  Clearstream, 
as  to  its  being  the  property,  by  prescriptive 
right,  of  somebody  diabolical. 

Well,  we  arrived  at  Squashyfield  Rectory, 
after  disposing  of  the  fish  and  fishing-tackle, 
not  long  before  it  was  growing  dusk.  I  was 
shown  into  the  study  of  the  missing  rector — 
now  the  summer  abode  of  Mr.  Quaverton — 
by  Mrs.  Hepzibah  Brown,  nee  Grimely.  It 
remained  in  the  same  state  in  which  Mr.  Camo- 
mile had  left  it — a  dirty  den — crowded  with 
all  sorts  of  books  and  papers,  manuscripts, 
scraps  and  missals,  jumbled  together  on 
shelves,  tables,  and  on  the  floor,  in  most  ad- 
mirable disorder. 

Mrs.  Brown  would  not  allow  any  thing  to 
be  touched.  There  was  one  table  cleared,  one 
chair  sitable  upon,  that  was  enough  for  one 
man,  and  he  a  curate.  All  the  rest  was  chaos, 
and  such  it  was  to  remain  until  the  owner  o( 
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haos  turned  up  again:  which  I  belieTe 
ver  did. 

.  Quayerton  had  in  vain  essayed  to  add 
5  littering  of  the  room,  by  introducing 
rts  of  musical  instruments  into  it :  but 
Camomile  Brown  would  not  listen  to  him 
music.  He  was  forced  to  fill  one  of  the 
slimy  parlours  below  with  pianos,  gui- 
Butes,  clarinets,  and  French  horns  —  to 
^re  amidst  the  damp  and  foul  smells  to 
ipon  them,  or  else  content  himself  with 
[  imitations  of  them  up  stairs  in  his  bed- 

3  destruction  of  his  favourite  instruments 
3  damp  was  a  strain  on  which  he  vTas 
8  harping,  and  complained,  in  A  flat, 
bis  "harp  that  once"  was  a  thorough 
one,  now 

Hang  as  mute  on  Squashyfield's  walls. 
As  if  its  soul  were  dead; 

«i8  it  was  only  suffering  from  the  rheu- 
s,  its  nerves  unstrung,  and  shaking  from 


8.  Hepzibah  offered  to  make  tea  for  us, 
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but  1  shuddered  at  the  thought:  green  tea 
ATithin  those  grass-green  walls !  red-hot  twan- 
kaj  in  such  a  Tartarus!  bah!  I  begged  a 
little  eau  de  vie  to  keep  life  within  me  and 
qualify  the  water  that  was  all  around  us,  or  a 
little  mountain-dew  to  defeat  the  moist  ra- 
pours  of  the  morass,  now  fast  rising  in  dark 
elanimy  masses  round  the  house. 

To  ask  was  easy  enough — to  obtain  was 
ditficult.  There  was  nothing  to  be  had  save 
sherry  and  port  from  the  parson;  tea,  sine 
milk,  from  the  lady. 

I  begged  leave  to  retire  for  the  night,  and 
seek  the  solace  of  mine  inn. 

^'  Xo,  no,*'  said  Mr.  Quaverton,  "  although 
I  cannot  supply  you  with  what  you  wish  for, 
I  have  a  neighbour,  who  lives  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hill  above  us,  who  can  and  will  do 
so  readily.  I  am  anxious  to  introduce  you 
to  the  only  one  of  the  Five  Incumbents 
whom,  with  the  exception  of  my  runaway 
rector,  you  have  not  yet  met.  We  will  walk 
across  yon  pit,  over  the  stile,  along  the  river's 
banks,  through  the  coppice  of  nutwood, 
mount  those  rising  meadows,  and  then  we 
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be  at  Ditchingly  Parsonage.  You  see 
prettily  placed  above  the  damps  and 
ips,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
valley  below  it.  Come,  I  must  intro* 
you  to  Mr.  Akinside.  He  is  a  worthy 
m  afflicted  man,  and  seldom  comes 
gst  us,  though  we  always  hail  him  with 
it  when  he  does  join  us. 

The  wealthy  fool  has  gold  in  store ; 

lat  is  not  his  case,  nor  does  he 

Still  desire  to  grow  richer. 

ves  but  for  his  God,  his  parish,  and  his 

Give  him  but  these*  he  asks  no  more, 
dll  find  him  cheerful,  and  enjoying 
is  own  sweet  home,  Jiis  friend,  and  pitcher. 

s  an  excellent  tap  of  homebrewed,  so 
3  along,'  as  Benjamin  says,  and  taste 

9  Mr.  Akinside  a  married  man  ?"  said  I, 
ig  inquisitorially  at  my  shooting-jacket — 
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or  rather,  from  its  present  use,  fishing-coat— 
and  India-rubber  boots. 

"  He  wcbs  married,  and  had  a  large  family ; 
but  now  —  never  mind  —  come  along:  Miss 
Akinside  does  not  regard  the  outside  of  a 
naan,  and  the  poor  perpetual-curate,  or  sub- 
vicar,  as  Mr.  Worthington  will  insist  on  call- 
ing him,  is  not  too  proud  to  receive  a  good 
sort  of  fellow,  which  we  are  weak  enough 
to  think  you  are,  in  any  disguise,  however 
humble." 

"  Or  dirty,"  said  I. 

Ten  minutes'  sharp  walking — I,  for  one, 
love  that  humble  mode  of  travelling,  and  can 
step  out  —  brought  us  to  the  door  of  Mr. 
Akinside's  parsonage. 

A  lovely  child,  about  six  or  seven  years  of 
age,  rushed  out  of  an  arbour  in  the  garden  to 
meet  us.  She  sprang  into  Mr.  Quaverton's 
arms ;  and,  kissing  him,  told  him  she  was  so 
glad  he  was  come,  as  her  papa  had  been  in 
very  low  spirits  all  the  day.  I  was  intro- 
duced in  due  form  to  Miss  Akinside — or 
Blanche,  as  she  was  more  commonly  called, 
^e  accepted  my  offered  hand  with  delight, 
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nth  tlie  least  in  the  world  of  pretended 
s,  allowed  me  to  kiss  her  bright  red 


soon  as  I  had  released  her,  she  ran 

us  throngh  the  house,  and,  tapping 

at  a  door  at  the  extremity  of  the  pae- 

told  her  father  that  Mr.  Quaverton  and 

^ntiemau  at  the  inn — for  such  was  my 

ation— were  come  to  call  on  him. 

put  up  her  little  hand  and  beckoned 

as  soon  as  she  heard  her  father  say  he 

be  glad  to  see  us. 

of  course  obeyed  the  signal.  Qua- 
led  the  way  into  a  small  but  exceed- 
leat  study,  well  furnished  with  books 
ery  accessory  to  the  pursuit  of  letters. 
Lw,  and  was  speedily  made  known  to, 
thin,  gentlemanly -looking  man,  who 
id  me  with  a  manner  more  than  kind, 
was  something  brotherly  in  his  salute, 
emed  to  greet  me  as  one  known  to  him 
,  but  separated  from  him  by  a  long 
se*  I  ft4t  that  I  had  met  a  man  whom 
Id  gladly  have  converted  into  a  friend — 
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and  yet  I  had  not  been  in  his  society  five 
minutes. 

Quayerton  chanted — opera-fashion — 

Thou  mayest  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep. 

Mr.  Akinside  understood  him — nodded  to  bis 
little  daughter,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  was 
furnished  with  what  my  exertions  in  killing 
pikes  and  perches,  and  my  exposure  to  the 
gloomy  dampness  of  Squashyfield  parsonage 
and  its  surrounding  peat-bogs,  rendered  al- 
most un-do-without-able,  which  I  think  is 
a  much  more  applicable  word  than  indis- 
pensable. 

I  reversed  the  order  of  things ;  and,  after 
my  chasse,  had  a  cup  of  exceedingly  good 
coffee,  and  a  lengthened  chat  with  Mr.  Akin- 
side,  who  talked  well  on  the  literature  of 
the  day — ^indeed,  on  every  subject  that  was 
started. 

We  chatted,  indeed,  so  long,  that  it  was 
too  dark  to  find  my  way  back  again  by  the 
road  I  had  come.  I  did  not  know  any  other. 
Mr.  Akinside  pressed  me  to  stay  and  sleep  at 
his  house,  and  his  little  girl  begged  leave  to 
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id  his  proposition.  I,  however,  refused 
;cept  their  kind  offer,  because  I  knew 
mine  host  and  hostess  would  expect  me, 
if  I  did  not  put  in  my  appearance,  would 
ve  that  I  had  been  captured  by  some 
b  or  ghostess — there  must  be  female 
ts,  or  the  breed  would  be  lost  —  in  re- 
e  for  my  poaching  on  their  manor  during 
lay. 

T.  QuaTcrton  offered  to  see  me  home.  I 
pted  his  offer  on  condition  he  would  be 
guest  at  the  inn  for  the  night.  He  con- 
ed, and  we  parted  from  Mr.  Akinsidc 
1  a  promise  to  call  on  him  again  on  the 
)wing  day,  after  I  had  destroyed  some 
e  of  the  fairy  fish,  which  I  intended  to  do 
ley  were  in  the  humour  to  be  enchanted 
1  my  baits. 

Vhen  we  arrived  safely  at  mine  inn,  in 
e  of  Mr.  Jack-o'-Lantem,  an  alias  some- 
es  assumed  by  Mr.  Will-o'-the-Wisp,  who 
d  to  involve  us  in  many  a  dilemma,  I  found 
b  the  Vicar  of  Clearstream  had  been  down 
ce,  in  propria^  to  summon  me  to  the 
urage,  and  had  sent  messages  innumerable 
roL.  I.  M 


^ 
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to  say  supper  was  waiting.  I  conld  not, 
however,  go  to  supper,  for  I  had  provisioned 
my  stomach  for  the  night,  and  "  conld  do 
more,"  except  indulge  in  my  baneful  but  de- 
lightful habit  of  smoking  my  one  cigar,  and 
applying  my  spirituous  nightcap. 

Boots  was  sent  to  say  that  I  was  returned 
with  Mr.  Quaverton ;  that  we  had  taken  our 
supper,  and  should  be  glad  of  Mr.  Wood- 
ward's company  for  an  hour  before  we  sought 
our  pillows. 

The  good  fellow  came  and  joined  us  in  my 
private  room.  We  illuminated,  and,  over  the 
fragrant  vapours  of  Havannahs  and  C'naster, 
I  elicited  the  history  of  the  sub-vicar  of 
Ditchingly. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 


ie  war  in  the  Peninsula  was  ended.  The 
d  arch-agitator  of  the  world.  Napoleon, 
baoished  to  Klha,  Peace  was  expected 
mgn  triuraphaat  over  the  earth.  Our 
ied  troops,  harassed  by  toU  and  worn 
by  long  serrice^  looked  for  ease,  for  re- 
oent  to  their  peaceful  homed.  Their 
d*  expected  them.  From  the  proudest 
ce  to  the  humblesi  cot,  fathers  and 
:iers,  brothers  and  sisters,  wives  and  chil- 
is stood  with  open  arms  and  ready  to 
race  the  long-looked  for  son*  brother, 
mnd,  or  father,  who  had  escaped  the 
Is  of  the  protracted  warfare, 
heir  hopes  were  blighted  —  their  plans  of 
imefii  were  defeated,     Elba  allowed  the 

M  S 
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tyrant  to  quit  her  confines.  The  Hannibal  of 
modern  days  again  set  his  foot  on  the  soil  of 
France-  Myriads  who  had  served  under  his 
bailner^  and  were  unfitted  for  the  arts  of 
peace^  gladly  saw  the  same  banner  again  un- 
furled, and  ranged  themselves  under  the  com- 
mand of  their  former  much-loved  and  pro- 
sperous commander. 

The  Bourbons  trembled  on  the  throne  on 
which  they  had  been  replaced,  against  the 
will  of  a  people  intoxicated  with  what  they 
deemed  the  delights  of  an  empire  founded  on 
republican  principles. 

Ajrain  they  heard  the  voices  of  those  who, 

maddened  with  revolutionary  fury,  chanted 

the  Marseilloise.    The  streets  of  Paris  again 

resounded  with  shouts  of 

k  baa 

Les  aristocrats ; 

and  the  screams  of  women  and  children  utter- 
ing '*  A  la  lanterne — a  bos  les  Bourbons'''- 
"  Vive  Napoleon''— '^  Vive  rEmpereur,"  Med 
the  bosoms  of  all  who  dreaded  a  repetition  of 
the  scenes  they  had  before  witnessed  and  sur- 
vived to  remember,  with  fear  and  dread. 
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ngland,  backed  by  her  allies,  came  for- 
i  to  cnish  the  tyraDt.  The  result  is 
WD,  Waterloo  unfolds  its  pages,  im- 
ted  with  the  blood  of  thousands^  to  re- 
the  event  to  ages  yet  unborn.  The  Bel- 
>hon  receiTed  the  thwarted  tyrant  on  her 
9^  and  exhibited  daily  to  the  curious  gaze 
housands  the  man  who  ought  to  have 
«hed  amidst  the  daring  veterans  who 
Id  have  protected  his  life  to  the  last^ 
fad  of  leaving  the  battle-field  ingloriously, 
g  like  a  common  man,  and  being  buried 
ath  the  shade  of  a  willow  that  wept  for 
f^noble  end^  on  the  sterile  isle  of  St.  He- 
The  end  of  all  was  anomalous.  The 
i  of  the  man  who  had  exerted  all  his 
Efies  to  destroy  the  Bourbons^  root  and 
ch,  were  removed  by  a  aeion  of  that 
ly,  and  deposited  with  regal  pomp  and 
idour  in  the  heart  of  that  capital,  where 
11  the  descendants  of  thoie  who  had 
ted  and  exulted  over  the  guillotined  re- 
18  of  his  ancestors. 

It  was  good  policy  !    it  was  a  wise  coiip 
It:' 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Amongst  the  hundreds  who,  instead  of  en- 
joying their  happy  homes,  and  cherishing  all 
they  held  dear,  "  sought  the  battle-plain" 
again,  was  Eugene  Akinside,  then  a  young 
officer  in  the  — th  regiment.  He  fell,  severely 
wounded,  on  the  plains  of  Waterloo,  just  as, 
at  the  end  of  the  third  day,  he  was  serving 
out  rations  to  some  of  his  soldiers.  His  family 
mourned  for  him  as  one  dead.  He  recovered 
of  his  wounds,  however,  and  returned  home, 
the  wreck  of  his  former  self. 

A  father's  fostering  care,  a  mother's  con- 
stant watchfulness,  restored  him,  under  the 
blessing  of  a  higher  power,  to  health.  A 
large  family  of  brothers  and  sisters  clasped 
the  recovered  soldier  to  their  hearts.     The 
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^ooage— Eugene  was  a  clergyman's  son — 
I  again  the  scene  of  happiness,  for  the  loved 
\  had  been  '*  dead  and  wiis  alive  again." 
rhe  present  was  delightful— compared  with 
t  saflFerings  it  was  heaven  itself — ^but  Ei!- 
le  thought  of  the  future,  He  fancied  the 
ival  of  that  time  when  his  father,  in  the 
rse  of  nature,  would  be  removed,  and  with 
I  their  sole  means  of  support.  He  knew 
t  he  ought  to  be  the  protector  and  friend 
bis  widowed  mother  and  her  orphan  chil- 
o ;  but  how  was  he,  out  of  the  paltry  pit- 
ee  of  a  half-pay  captain,  to  support  so 
aj?  It  was  not  to  be  done.  Peace  was 
LbUshed  on  too  6rm  a  basis  to  be  speedily 
ken*  There  was  no  employment  for  hun* 
ds  who  were  unfitted  for  aught  but  war 
I  bloodshed.  The  sword  was  sheathed  in 
scabbard,  in  which  it  was  fated  to  rust 
employed. 

Eugene  consulted  with  his  agai  father, 
I  advice  waj^  that  he  should  sell  out,  and, 
;h  the  price  of  his  commission,  keep  his 
ms  at  Oxford ;  and,  when  he  had  taken  his 
free,  be  ordained  as  his  curate. 
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This  plan  accorded  with  Eugene's  feelings 
and  wishes.  He  had  been  a  fair  classical 
scholar  in  his  youth.  A  little  reading  up,  he 
felt  assured,  would  qualify  him  for  matricula- 
tioQ,  and  he  relied  upon  rigid  attention  to  his 
college  duties  to  insure  him  a  respectable 
degree. 

Eugene  was  very  popular  at  College.  He 
could  entertain  his  friends  with  accounts  of 
battles  and  adventures  of  which  he  had  been 
an  eye-witness  and  a  participator.  He  could 
tell  anecdotes  of  our  greatest  heroes.  He 
showed  them  how  they  bivouacked  by  night 
in  the  mountains  and  woods  of  Spain,  by  dis- 
posing a  dozen  undergraduates  in  picturesque 
attitudes  around  an  imaginary  watch-fire  in 
the  centre  of  the  quad-grassplot.  Eugene, 
however,  never  allowed  his  popularity  to  in- 
terfere with  his  studies,  or  to  lead  him  into 
scenes  of  debauchery  and  riot.  He  had  an 
important  object  to  attain,  and  resolutely  re- 
sisted all  temptations  that  might  have  risked 
his  success. 

At  the  completion  of  his  third  year  of  resi- 
dence, he  went  up  for  his  examination.     He 
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to  intention  of  going  np  for  a  class,  bnt 
1  his  work  so  creditably,  and  his  charac^ 
"as  so  mnch  appreciated,  that  the  exa- 
■8  placed  his  name  "  under  the  line,"  as 
is  now  the  third  class  was  then  called  : 
ras  an  honourable  station,  and  considered 
Df  of  fair  scholarship. 
5  ordination  speedily  followed  the  taking 
\  degree,  for  the  bishop  was  glad  to  ad- 
ito  holy  orders  so  good  a  son,  and  to  re- 
Bo  good  a  father,  who  had  borne  the  bur- 
Dd  heat  of  a  long  day  in  the  service  of 
larch,  from  a  portion  of  his  labours. 
s  pleasing  task  of  assisting  his  parent 
lot  long  his  to  enjoy.  A  short,  but  se- 
Etttack  of  illness  remoyed  the  latter  from 
mily.  The  grave  had  scarcely  closed  on 
imains  before  the  new  incumbent  signi- 
is  intention  of  coming  into  residence  at 
q)iration  of  the  three  months  allowed  to 
idow  for  the  purpose  of  providing  herself 
Einother  abode. 

.  Akinside  had  died  poor,  for  he  had 
large  and  expensive  family,  and  his  pa- 
ners — humble  labourers — often  required 
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his  assistance.  He  had  a  heart  too  open  to 
the  appeals  of  poverty  to  refuse  his  aid.  He 
gave — ^gave  too  largely  for  his  means — but  he 
was  blessed  in  giving.  He  had  insured  his 
life  for  a  certain  amount,  which,  being  judi- 
.  ciously  laid  out  in  an  annuity,  produced  suffi- 
cient to  afford  a  living  to  the  widow  and  her 
youngest  children. 

Eugene  sought  and  obtained  another  curacy. 
The  stipend  was  very  small,  but  the  house  was 
large  and  convenient.  There  he  placed  his 
mother  to  superintend  his  housekeeping,  and 
to  save  her  the  expense  of  hiring  a  house  for 
herself.  Private  pupilizing  was  in  vogue  at 
that  period,  for  some  sort  of  prejudice  had 
been  raised  against  sending  boys  to  pubUc 
schools.  Private  pupils  were  more  plentiful 
than  private  tutors  then,  though  it  is  just  the 
reverse  now.  Eugene  advertised  but  once. 
His  advertisement  was  replied  to  by  a  rich 
manufacturer,  who  wished  to  place  two  boys 
of  eighteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age  with  a 
clergyman,  to  be  prepared  for  the  university. 
He  offered  a  liberal  recompense,  and  Eugene 
agreed  to  the  terms.     He  was  happy  at  the 
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%  of  being  placed  in  a  situatioo  to  enable 
I  to  aid  bis  mother  in  the  education  of  her 
inger  children, 

rhe  piipUs  came  to  reside.  Eugene  found 
t  they  were  ill-regulated,  half-taught,  and 
-willed,  to  an  extent  hardly  credible.  He 
about  repairing  the  errors  in  their  moral 
tare  first;  and  endeavoured  to  gain  their 
ifidence  by  kindness  of  manner,  and  parti- 
atiug  in  tituch  of  their  sports  as  were  not 
onsifitent  with  his  station, 
Playing  at  cricket  and  tennis,  or  rowing 
h  their  tutor,  soon  became  distasteful  to 
's  who  had  been  allowed  to  indulge  in  more 
igerous  and  immoral  occupations.  They 
that  he  would  not  countenance  them  in 
pursuits  they  delighted  in ;  so  they  did 
ir  best,  by  falsehood  and  contrivance,  to 
eive  him,  in  order  to  practise  in  private 
Lt  they  dared  not  do  openly, 
liey  sonjjht  the  race-course,  the  cockpit, 
the  public-house,  kept  by  a  retired  pa- 
st, and  accounted  for  their  absence  from 
parsonage  by  stating  that  they  bad  been 
18  on  a  visit.     As  it  bad  been  stipulated 
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that  they  should  do  so  now  and  then,  and 
their  father's  house  was  not  many  miles  dis- 
tant, their  account  was  believed. 

Their  visits  to  the  race-course  and  cockpit 
produced  no  visible  results  for  a  time  —  they 
betted  with  each  other,  and  no  one  was  the 
wiser,  as  they  kept  it  secret ;  but  the  lessons 
they  received  from  the  boxer  induced  them 
to  practise  the  art  of  self-defence  in  their 
bedroom,  and  to  keep  up  their  stamina  by 
pouring  strong  drinks  down  their  throats. 
As  Mr.  Quaverton  would  have  sung. 

They  kept  their  spirits  up  hy  pouring  spirits  down. 

The  effects  of  these  amusements  soon  showed 
themselves  in  a  series  of  discoloured  eyes, 
repeated  bleedings  at  the  nose,  and  violent 
tieadaches  in  the  morning.  All  these  appear- 
ances were  accounted  for  by  any  falsehood 
that  came  uppermost  in  their  vivid  imagina- 
tions. 

Mr.  Akinside's  suspicions  were  first  aroused 
by  observing  a  great  change  in  the  boys*  man- 
ner towards  each  other.  Instead  of  always 
being  together,  and  whispering  and  laughing 
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ich  other,  they  began  to  be  churlish  and 
ful  in  the  remarks  they  made  at  each 
r.  They  avoided  each  other's  society  as 
1  as  they  could,  looked  black  and  sulky 
the  lectures  they  had  formerly  "  got  up" 
ther,  and  at  last  petitioned  to  have  sepa- 
bedrooms,  under  the  pretence  of  its  being 
lolesome   to  sleep    in   a   double-bedded 

L. 

leir  request  was  granted.  Mr,  Akinside 
satisfied  that  something  had  occurred  to 

an  unbrotherly  feeling  in  the  hearts  of 
lis  pupiK    What  it  was  he  could  not 

They  had  had  no  dispute,  no  quarrel, 
s  presence,  nor  had  his  mother  witnessed 
thing  of  the  kind.  He  questioned  them 
le  subject  Both  denied  the  existence  of 
difterence  of  opinion,  or  any  cause  of 
ity.  What  could  he  do  more  ? 
lie  fact  was,  that  the  younger  brother, 
wag  the  taller  and  stronger  of  the  two^ 
fairly  surpassed  the  elder  in  acquiring  the 
ice  in  which  Englishmen  are  knoi^Ti  to 
I,    lie  could  stop  and  hit  almost  as  quick 
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and  as  hard  as  his  master  in  the  art.  In  his 
set-tos  he  had  not  only  exhibited  this  superi- 
ority of  skill,  but  taken  advantage  of  it  by 
punishing  the  weaker  and  less  skilful  party 
very  severely.  This  had  led  to  a  quarrel. 
The  gloves  were  thrown  off,  and  a  battle  fought 
in  a  retired  spot  in  the  grounds,  which  ended 
in  the  defeat  of  the  younger  from  a  severe 
kick  which  he  received  from  his  brother  just 
as  he  had  conquered  him  with  his  fists. 

The  bruises  received,  and  the  lameness 
which  resulted  from  this  encounter,  were  ex- 
plained away  by  a  story  which  they  concocted 
of  having  been  run  at  by  a  wild  cow,  and  fallen 
over  the  fence  in  trying  to  escape  from  her 
horns.  The  lie  was  so  fluently  told  by  the 
one,  and  so  well  backed  up  by  the  other,  that 
it  was  believed. 

The  boys,  after  this  memorable  day,  hated 
each  other  cordially,  and  each  sought  an  oppor- 
tunity of  venting  his  hatred  in  blows.  They 
never  spoke  to  each  other  on  any  subject. 
Tliey  drank  deeply,  but  in  silence.  They 
longed  to  quarrel,  but  each  was  unwilling  to 
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in.  Each  wanted  to  have  an  excuse  for 
icking  the  other,  but  neither  chose  to  corn- 
ice the  attack. 

^Tiile  they  were  in  this  humour,  it  happened 
t  Mr.  Akinside  praised  an  exercise  which 
younger  brother  had  shown  up.  He  spoke 
^  and  highly  of  the  very  superior  way  in 
ch  he  had  translated  some  of  the  passages. 
I  elder  saw  that  this  praise  gave  his  brother 
It  pleasure.  He  resolved  to  mar  his  joy. 
told  Eugene  that  "  it  was  easily  accounted 
;  any  boy  could  do  it  as  well  if  he  had  as 
d  a  crib." 

le  fire  of  fury  flashed  from  the  eyes  of  the 
nger  brother  when  he  heard  his  deception 
losed.     He  struck  the  table  heavily  with 
hand,  and  said — 
'  You  are  a  liar!" 

^e  elder  brother  sneered,  and  avowed  that 
bad  spoken  the  truth. 
At.  Akinside  was  annoyed  at  this  sudden 
burst,  and  frightened  at  the  demoniac  ex- 
ssion  in  the  face  of  his  younger  pupil.  He 
i  about  to  expostulate  with  them  both,  to 
uke  them  for  quarrelling  and  using  such 
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coarse  and   unwarrantable  terms,  when    the 
younger  one  shouted  out — 

^'  Cowardly  tell-tale  as  well  as  liar ! — take 
that," 

Mr-  Akinside  saw  a  blow  struck — he  saw 
the  elder  brother  fall  from  the  blow.  He 
sprung  up  from  his  seat,  but,  before  he  could 
get  round  the  table,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
which  he  had  been  sitting,  the  younger  threw 
soraething  from  his  hand  and  sprang  out  of 
the  open  window  on  to  the  grassplot — it  was 
a  penknife ;  the  blade  was  covered  with  blood. 
Eugene  trembled  as  he  turned  to  look  at  the 
victim  of  a  brother's  uncontrolled  fury.  He 
was  writhing  in  agony  on  the  ground  ;  his 
hands  were  pressed  to  his  side,  and  from 
between  his  fingers  drops  of  blood  were  trick- 
ling on  to  the  boards. 

The  alarm  was  given,  and  assistance  ob- 
tained as  speedily  as  possible.  The  surgeon 
examined  the  wound,  and  pronounced  it  dan- 
gerous. The  boy  was  put  to  bed,  and,  before 
his  father  and  mother  could  return  with  the 
messenger,  who  had  been  despatched  for  them 
^*^  ^  chaise,  their  son  was  a  corpse. 
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jury  was  summoned,  Mr.  Akiiiside 
tlie  circumstauce  as  it  occurred .  The 
r  summed  up,  and  the  Terdict  returned 
ath  by  rDi9a<lventiire,  as  it  was  made  to 

that  the  murderer  had  had  the  pen* 
in  his  hand  for  some  time,  and  struck 
m  without  being  aware  of  his  having 
r  the  deadly  weapon, 
lie  rumour  laid  all  the  blame  of  the 

and    its    consequences   on    the    poor 


e  had  stood  calmly  by,  and  let  one 
r  stab  the  other  without  interfering  to 
t  him.  He  had  encouraged  them  to 
1 — to  fight*  He  had  allowed  them  to 
in  their  rooms  every  night.  He  had 
i  at  their  bringing  bottles  of  brandy 
ther  spirits  home  with  them  from  the 
-house,  where  he  permitted  them  to 
mons  from  the  blackguard  landlord  in 
[-  He  bad  never  done  his  duty,  or  the 
Fould  not  have  been  seen  at  the  races, 
?tting  at  the  cockpit/* 
?se  remarks  were  not  confined  to  the 
e  Tulgar,     The  most  respectable  people 
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in  the  neighbourhood  gave  utterance  to  them, 
either  because  they  belieyed  them  to  be  true, 
or  because  they  believed  that  a  man  who  had 
declined  all  their  overtures  to  induce  him  to 
visit  them,  and  kept  himself  closely  at  home, 
shunning  society,  v^as  capable  of  any  thing 
low  and  mean,  and,  of  consequence,  dangerous 
and  disreputable. 

In  vain  did  Mr.  Akinside  explain ;  in  vaiu 
did  he  plead  ignorance  of  his  pupils  having 
frequented  the  scenes  and  places  they  had 
frequented. 

"  He  ought  to  have  known  it,  if  he  did  not. 
A  pretty  fellow  to  have  the  care  of  youth,  to 
let  them  wander  just  where  they  pleased." 

It  was  useless  to  attempt  to  stem  the  tide 
of  unpopularity  which  was  flowing  in  against 
him.  It  availed  him  not  to  refer  to  his  own 
conduct  in  the  church  publicly,  in  his  parish 
privately. 

"  He  might  be  a  pretty  good  parson — ^be 
was  a  very  bad  neighbour — never  went  out  to 
dinner,  or  gave  a  dinner  at  home — and  quite 
unfit  for  a  tutor." 

The  faces  of  all  were  set  against  him.    His 
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h  was  deserted  by  all  except  the  poor, 
cm  he  had  been  as  kind  and  as  bonnti- 
his  slender  means  would  enable  him  to 
Byen  some  of  these  feeders  on  his  purse 
i  him. 

[is  soup  was  nothing  but  sheep's-head 
otter  broth,  with  a  few  vegetables  in  it, 
little  rice.     No  wonder  he  allowed  the 

0  stick  each  other.  They  most  likely 
[)adly  fed,  and  quarrelled  about  a  bit  of 

1  bishop  of  the  diocese  received  several 
mous  letters,  calling  on  him  to  remove 
le  from  the  parish,  to  suspend  him  from 
ice,  and  to  strip  off  his  gown.  These 
I  he  enclosed  to  the  accused  party,  and 
jted  him  to  favour  him  wifti  an  account 
lat  had  happened.  Eugene  complied 
he  request.  He  wrote  a  plain,  straight- 
rd  statement  of  facts,  which  bore  upon 
ice  of  it  the  impress  of  truth.  The 
)  believed  every  word  of  it.  He  recom- 
jd  him  to  leave  the  curacy,  and  promised 
referment  as  soon  as  a  vacancy  occurred 
iving  in  his  gift. 


/" 
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Mr.  Akinside  resigned,  and  was  ^^  rang  out'* 
of  the  parish.  He  felt  the  insult,  but  a  sense 
of  having  been  treated  with  unjustifiable  se- 
verity enabled  him  to  bear  it  with  patience. 
He  forgave  his  enemies,  for  his  was  not  the 
form  but  the  substance  of  the  religion  he 
taught. 

He  retired  to  a  small  cottage  with  his  mo- 
ther, and  spent  his  time  in  study  and  the 
tuition  of  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 
He  trusted  to  time  to  clear  his  character,  and 
make  him  compensation  for  the  persecutions 
to  which  he  had  been  most  unjustifiably  ex- 


After  he  had  been  thus  hidden,  as  it  were, 
from  the  public  eye  about  three  months,  he 

received  a  letter  from  Lord ,  stating  that 

he  had  applied  to  the  bishop,  Eugene's  dio- 
cesan, to  recommend  him  a  person  who  would 
reside  with  him  as  tutor  to  his  little  boy,  and 
spend  his  leisure  time  in  arranging  a  volumi- 
nous library,  of  which  he  had  just  become  the 
purchaser.  The  bishop  had  mentioned  his 
name,  and  explained  the  circumstances  which 
had  induced  him  to  resign  his  curacy.     Lord 
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wished  to  know  if  he  would  undertake 
aties,  to  which  he  was  so  admirably 


.  Akiaside  agreed  to  undertake  them, 
&  take  a  liberal  salary  for  doing  them, 

IS  installed  as  librarian  at  < Castle, 

>ok  possession  of  a  suite  of  apartments 
ling  the  library  ;  had  a  horse  and  ser- 
?et  aside  for  his  own  service  and  nse^ 
lought  himself  a  very  fortunate  persoix 
ting  such  a  very  desirable  appointment, 
as  introduced  to  his  pupil,  and  found 
n  agreeable,  gentle  child,  of  nine  years 
e. 

&  rich  manufacturer,  the  father  of  the 
tunate  youth  who  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
■other's  fury,  no  sooner  heard  that  the 
ator  of  his  sons  was  now  tutor  to  a  lord 
he  published  a  letter  in  the  county  paper, 
with  the  most  fulsome  and  disgusting 
uiums  upon  Eugene's  great  attainments 
ligh  moral  character.  He  soundly  rated 
lartsh  of  which  he  had  been  curate,  for 
ling  to  accusations,  unfounded,  malicious* 
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and  cruel,  against  their  pastor,  and  ended  by 
saying,  that  he  had  no  doubt  Mr.  Akinside 

would  do  his  duty  as  well  towards  Lord 'b 

child  as  he  had  done  to  his,  and  wishing  him 
joy  in  haying  secured  a  reward  for  his  services 
almost  as  valuable  as  the  one  which  he  had 
formerly  bestowed  upon  him. 

The  animus  of  this  public  document  was 
too  apparent  to  annoy  Eugene  very  much. 
He  despised  the  proud  upstart,  and  took  no 
farther  notice  of  hinu 

With  Lord ,  Eugene  lived  on  a  foot- 
ing of  equality.  He  was  treated  as  a  gentle- 
man and  a  friend. 

Lady was  absent  from  Castle. 

She  had  remained  in  town  after  what  is  termed 
the  season  was  ended,  in  order  to  allow  her 
daughters,  who  were  on  the  point  of  coming 
out,  the  benefit  of  masters.  They  were  en- 
gaged, at  enormous  salaries,  in  putting  the 
last  polish  on  the  accomplishments  which,  in 
these  days,  it  was  considered  "  no  young  lady 
ought  to  be  without." 

Lord never  talked  of  her  ladyship,  or 
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ssed  a  wish  for  her  presence  in  the  cas- 
lough  he  often  spoke  of  his  daughters  as 
ery  fine  and  amiable  girls. 
)m  the  rector  of  the  parish,  who  was  a 
mt  guest  at  the  table,  and  who  had 
1  him  every  civility  in  his  power,  Eu- 
leamed  that  Lady  — —  was  proud  and 

had  received  hints,  too,  that  his  situa- 
n  the  family  would  not  be  so  agreeable 
'  presence  as  it  had  been  in  her  absence, 
ather  looked  down  upon  all  engaged  in 
^ions,  sacred  or  profane,  and  thought  it 
dig.  to  sit  down  with  any  divine  below 
Luk  and  dignity  of  a  bishop.  She  treated 
rd  with  contempt,  though  he  had  raised 
D  a  rank  far  above  what  her  birth  and 
n  in  society  could  have  led  her  to  aspire 
th  any  hope  of  success, 
wards    her    youngest    child,    Eugene's 
,  she  had  never  exhibited  a  mother's  love, 
er  affections  had  been  fixed  on  her  eldest 
Him  she  had  idolized,  worshipped,  as  a 
rior  being.     Death  had  deprived  her  of 
and  in  his  grave  she  had  buried  all  her 
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love  for  her  offspring ;  for,  though  proud  of 
her  daughters,  and  anxious  to  prepare  them 
for  the  stations  they  were  to  fill,  hy  insuring 
them  all  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  aris- 
tocratic perfection,  she  had  never  tried  to  win 
their  confidence,  to  learn  their  secret  wishes 
and  feelings  by  exhibiting  a  mother's  love  for 
them,  or  a  mother's  anxiety  for  their  moral 
culture.  This  part  —  this  essential  part  of 
their  education — ^had  been  left  to  hirelings, 
who,  to  do  her  ladyship  justice,  had  been  se- 
lected with  care  and  caution,  and  nobly  remu- 
nerated for  their  services.  She  was  said  to  be 
easily  offended,  and  never  known  to  forgive  the 
person  who  had  given  her  offence.  If  the  of- 
fender was  subject  to  her  control,  he  or  she 
was  not  allowed  to  ^^  explain,"  but  dismissed 
peremptorily,  and  banished  from  her  presence 
for  ever. 

This  account  of  her  ladyship  did  not  preju- 
dice Eugene  in  her  favour.  He  hoped  that 
some  unforeseen  event  might  occur  to  prevent 
her  coming  down  to  the  castle  for  some  months 
at  least.  His  hopes,  however,  were  vain.  Her 
approach  was  announced,  and  a  serious  gloomi- 
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ffipenaded  the  liitherto  cheerful  coante- 
fices  of  the  domestics  ;  for  none  liked  their 
stress,  though  uone  dared  to  say  that  thej 
lited  her,  eren  to  each  other. 
Eugene  bad  resolved  upon  the  plan  of  con - 
:t  best  to  be  pursued  by  himself  when  the 
4e  mother  of  his  pupil  arrived.  It  was 
confine  himself  as  much  as  possible  to  his 
B  rooms  and  to  tlie  library,  under  the  plea 
liaiing  aU  the  books  to  arrange  and 
ex, 

[Tie  day  '*  big  with  the  fate  of''  my  hero 
le.  The  carriages  drove  up,  and  swept 
t  the  library  windows  full  two  hours  sooner 
n  they  were  expected.  Eugene  had  left 
le  papers  in  the  drawing-room  in  which  he 

been  consulting   \iith   Lord   just 

ire  they  w^ent  into  the  dining-room  to 
B  luncheon,  while  the  little  lord  took  his 
len  He  thought  that  there  would  be 
Icient  time  to  recover  these  papers  while 
carriages  were  discharging  their  freight. 
Ee  passed  along  the  passage  which  led  to 
reception-rooms,  avoiding  the  hall  and 
e  public  approaches.  A  side  door  gave 
OL.  1.  ^ 
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him  admittance  to  the  inner  drawing-room, 
and  he  passed  through  into  the  larger  room. 
In  the  centre  stood  an  elegant  but  neatly- 
dressed  female,  apparently  of  some  nineteen 
or  twenty  years  of  age.  She  had  thrown 
aside  her  bonnet  and  some  of  the  outer  cover- 
ings of  her  dress,  and  was  examining  the  cards 
which  filled  a  porcelain  basket  on  the  centre 
table.  On  hearing  the  sound  of  a  footstep, 
she  looked  up  from  her  occupation,  and  expo- 
sed to  Eugene's  view  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting countenances  he  had  ever  beheld.  It 
was  not  the  beauty  of  mere  feature  or  com- 
plexion. The  face  was  pale,  but  the  palor 
was  relieved  by  eyes  of  deep  brilliant  gray, 
shrouded  by  brows  and  lashes  of  dark-brown 
hair,  long  and  finely-pencilled.  A  profusion 
of  hair  of  the  same  colour,  only  lighter  by  a 
shade  or  two,  fell  in  ringlets  on  either  cheek, 
and  was  only  prevented  by  a  bandeau  from 
entirely  shadowing  the  face. 

Eugene  had  no  doubt  that  the  owner  of 
this  pleasing  face  was  one  of  the  daughters  of 

Lord .     He  therefore  made  a  very  low 

bow,  and,  as  he  collected  his  papers,  com- 
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ed  an  apolo^  for  his  seemingly  nnwar- 
ble  intrasion. 

fore  he  had  finished  his  explanation,  and 
ady  could  reply,  a  servant  threw  open 
oor,  which  led  from  the  hall,  and  a  lady 
lom  no  one  could  doubt  to  be  the  lady 
e  castle— entered,  followed  by  two  ele- 

y-dressed  girls,  and  Lord ,  who  held 

f  them  by  the  hand. 

V^ill  your  ladyship  allow  me  to  present 
riend,  Mr.  Eugene  Akinside,  to  your 
e?  He  is  the  gentleman  who  has  kindly 
rtaken  the  tuition  of  our  boy,  and  the 
gement   of  my  books.     Mr.   Akinside, 

and  my  daughters." 

igene  bowed  as  he  wondered  who  Lady 
4  was.     The  Earl's  daughters   returned 

►ow.     Lady raised  her  glass  to  her 

and  said, 

rhe  tutor— I  thought  as  much.  Tarleton, 

you  oblige  me  by  seeing  my  portfolio 

ally   removed  from    the   carriage,    and 

d  in  ray  dressing-room  ?" 

le  Lady  No.  4  made  a  deep  curtsey  and 

id. 
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*'  Dear  Tarleton,"  said  the  girls,  "  we  will 
go  with  you." 

Lady said,  "Stay  here,  girls  —  she 

will  see  every  thing  properly  taken  care  of." 

Eugene  was  about  to  withdraw,  fully  satis- 
fied that  he  had  been  apologising  to  the 
governess  or  lady's-maid.  Lord ,  how- 
ever, spoke  to  him,  and  again  introduced  him 
to  her  ladyship  as  an  officer  who  had  served 
his  country  in  the  Peninsula  and  at  Waterloo. 
The  expression  of  the  Countess's  face  was 
changed  immediately.  She  greeted  the  offi- 
cer, not  the  man.  She  despised  him  as  a 
tutor,  but  as  a  retired  soldier  she  deemed  him 
worthy  of  her  sweetest  smile.  A  few  minutes' 
conversation  convinced  her  she  was  conver- 
sing with  a  gentleman,  and  her  manner  was 
so  bland  and  gracious,  that  Eugene  was  fully 
satisfied  that  the  stories  he  had  heard  of  her 
hauteur  and  overbearing  conduct  were  false 
and  calumnious. 

To  please  the  mother,  he  thought  he  could 
not  do  better  than  to  praise  her  son,  his  pupil. 
He  spoke  long  and  forcibly  of  his  talents  and 
amiability,  and  expressed  a  conviction  that  he 
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uld  one  day  do  honour  to  the  title  he  was 
m  to  bear. 

rhe  mother  listened  to  the  praises  of  her 
Id,  but  her  face  expressed  no  sympatliy 
ih  the  words  she  uttered,  when  she  replied, 
She  was  glad  to  hear  that  he  was  getting  on 
U,  and  gave  satisfaction  to  his  instructor.'' 
"  But,  oh !  Mr.  Akinside,"  she  added,  ^\  hile 
r  countenance  wore  the  flush  of  excitement, 
i  the  tears  rolled  in  big  round  drops  from 
r  eyes,  "  had  you  but  known  his  brother — 
^  child,  my  lost  one — ^if  ever  an  angel  was* 
owed  to  exist  on  earth,  he  was  one.  With 
n  all  that  was  glorious,  great,  and  good, 
rished.  He  was  my  hope;  he  was  taken 
►m  me,  and  I  feel  myself  alone — childless 
d  alone." 

Eugene  would  have  said  somewhat  to  con- 
le  the  grief  he  witnessed,  had  not  the  Earl, 
10  was  aware  that  a  violent  fit  of  hysterics 
mid  succeed  this  outbreak  of  sorrow,  given 
n  a  signal  to  leave  the  room,  and  requested 
\  daughters  to  summon  Miss  Tarleton  and 
r  ladyship's  maid.  As  he  passed  to  the  li- 
uy  by  the  same  passage  by  which  be  bad 
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entered  the  drawiDg-room,  Eugene's  ears  were 
pierced  by  a  thrilling  scream,  followed  by  wild, 
unnatural  shouts  of  laughter. 

At  dinner,  all  was  calm  and  tranquil ;  the 
storm  had  passed  away,  and  left  no  traces  of 
its  violence. 

After  dinner.  Lord  L ,  who  usually  took 

his  bottle  of  claret  with  Mr.  Akinside,  did  not 
allude  to  any  thing  that  had  transpired.  As 
soon  as  the  wine  was  finished,  he  proposed  to 
join  the  ladies;  to  which  proposal  Eugene 
had  no  objection. 

When  they  entered  the  drawing-room,  Miss 
Tarleton  was  singing  at  the  pianoforte,  and 
the  ladies  Louisa  and  Fanny  were  accompany- 
ing her  on  the  harp  and  with  their  voices. 

Lady was  reclining  on  a  sofa,  wrapped 

in  shawls,  caressing  a  beautiful  little  dog  that 
lay  ensconced  in  the  folds  of  her  dress. 

Eugene  looked  towards  her  ladyship ;  bnt, 
as  she  did  not  notice  him,  he  sat  down  near 
the  instruments  and  listened  to  the  music.  He 
was  enchanted.  He  had  never  heard  so  much 
skill  and  execution  displayed  before.  The 
tones   of   the  nobly-born  ladies  were  bril- 
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int  and  fall,  but  were  surpassed  in  richness 
d  sweetness  by  the  voice  of  Miss  Tarletoii, 
iich  was  deep  and  mellow.  She  also  ex- 
iled her  pupils  in  expression,  for  she  seemed 
feel  the  words  which  they  sung  merely  as 
rehicle  for  sound. 

When  the  trio  was  over,  Eugene  sat  like 
B  entranced.  The  vision  of  delight,  how- 
T,  vanished  from  his  mind  when  the  Coun* 
8  said,  **  Enough,  Tarieton,  that  will  do  for 
night.  You  may  retire." 
Ihe  governess  obeyed.  Her  pupils,  kissing 
cheek  of  their  mother,  which  was  coldly 
d  out  to  them,  followed  their  govern ees, 
er  they  had  thrown  their  arms  about  the 
;k  of  the  Earl,  and  bowed  courteously  to 
'.  Akinside. 

Two  months  elapsed.  The  castle  was  filled 
th  visiters.  Eugene  confined  himself  much 
his  pupil  and  his  books.  He  seldom  joined 
5  dinner-table,  but  always  passed  an  hour  or 
0  in  the  drawing-room  to  listen  to  the  mu- 
and  singing.  He  had  been  thrown  much 
Miss  Tarleton's  society,  as  she  and  the 
lies  Louisa  and  Fanny  always  dined  at  an 
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early  hour  with  Eugene  aud  his  pupil.  They 
frequently  rode  or  walked  together  after- 
wards. 

In  these  interviews,  Eugene  saw  enough  of 
the  governess  to  be  satisfied  that  she  was 
highly-talented,  very  amiable,  and  very  un- 
happy. She  seemed  nervous  to  a  painful  de- 
gree, and  was  in  the  habit  of  looking  fre- 
quently and  timidly  about  her,  as  if  she 
dreaded  the  approach  of  some  one.  The 
cause  of  this  nervous  fear  Eugene  could  not 
divine,  as  she  was  treated  with  the  greatest 
kindness  by  her  pupils,  and  with  civility  and 
attention  by  the  domestics. 

The  mystery,  however,  was  cleared  up. 

In  the  centre  of  the  flower-garden  stood  a 
beautiful  temple,  called  the  Temple  of  Flora, 
and  ornamented  with  statues  and  devices  suit- 
able to  the  name  it  bore.  It  was  the  favourite 
resort  of  the  young  ladies  and  their  governess, 
whenever  the  weather  induced  them  to  seek 
its  shady  coolness. 

As  Eugene  was  engaged  in  the  garden, 
giving  his  pupil  a  clinical  lecture  on  botany 
by  the  side  of  the  flower-beds,  he  heard  loud 
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ods  of  anger  and  rebuke  uttered  with  ra- 
tty and  violence*  He  stood  to  listen.  His 
il  gazed  opoo  his  face,  and  blushed  as  he 


Lady "  (for  he  never  called  her  mo- 

)  "is  scolding  poor  Tarleton,  as  usuaL" 
Without  thinking  of  what  he  was  doing, 
ene  walked    rapidly  towards   the   teni- 
whence  the  voice  evidently  came.     The 
t  that  presented  itself  astonished    him, 

f  ,  her  countenance  inflamed,    her 

flashing,  and  looking  more  like  a  demon 
,  a  woman,  stood  with  her  finger  pointed 
:!oni  at  the  governess,  who  was  weeping 
srly  in  the  arms  of  her  pupils,  who  ap- 
ed to  be  deprecating  their  mother's  anger. 
You,  too,  an  orphan,  friendless,  and  un- 
ectefl,  whom  I  took  out  of  compassion 
I  a  charity*school,  bearing  the  dress  and 
pe  of  beggary  upon  you — you,  whom  I 
red  to  leave  your  humble  station,  and 
d  to  a  situation  far  above  your  worth — 
i^thing !— reptile ! — to  desert  your  duties, 
try  your  seductive  aits  on  the  tutor  of 
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"  You  accuse  me  falsely,  madam/'  sobbed 
the  governess. 

"  Mother  —  dear  mother  —  you  are  mis- 
taken ;  indeed  you  are,"  said  th6  ladies. 

"  Falsely  ?  / — I,  the  Countess  of ,  am 

to  be  told,  by  one  dependant  on  my  bounty, 
that  I  utter  a  falsehood  !  and  that,  too,  when 
I  have  proofs  of  what  I  assert  ?" 

"  What  proofs,  madam  ?"  said  Eugene,  who, 
to  the  surprise  of  all,  stepped  into  the  temple. 

Lady stepped  back,  drew  up  her  tall 

figure  to  its  full  height,  and,  eyeing  him  with 
bitter  scorn,  said — 

"  Your  unexpected  and  unwelcome  presence 
here,  if  other  proofs  were  wanting,  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  you  have  been  induced  by  that 
wanton  there  to  neglect  your  duties,  and  for- 
get your  situation  in  this  family." 

Eugene  was  astonished.  He  would  have 
demanded   an   explanation,   but,    before   he 

could  speak,  Lady  seized  her  son  by 

the  hand,  and  left  the  temple,  bidding  her 
daughters  "  follow  her  immediately,  and  not 
to  countenance,  by  their  presence,  the  dis- 
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aceful  intercourse  of  two  unjxratefiil  hire- 


The  dauo:hters  would  have  di.'iobeYed  their 
'ther,aiid  remained  to  comfort  tlieif  lalselv- 
Jused  friend;  but  Miss  Tarleton  Avaved 
m  from  her  as  she  rose  from  their  anus, 
1  the  Countess  again  bade  them  *^  leave,  on 
Q  of  her  displeasure,  tliose  who  should 
rtly  be  turned  out  into  the  world,  as  they 
3rved."  They  reluctantly  obeyed, 
lie  situation  of  Miss  Tarleton  and  Euijene 
painful  in  the  extreme.  He,  however, 
the  poor  weeping  girl  to  a  seat ;  and,  in 
most  delicate  way  he  could,  iuquired  the 
uing  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard.  The 
lanation  satisfied  him  that  the  Countess 
a  slanderer  and  a  tyrant.  lie  strongly 
sed  Miss  Tarleton  to  quit  the  castle  im- 
iatelj. 

Tiere  was  she  to  go?  She  had  not  a 
id  in  the  world.  Eugene  thought  of  his 
ler.  He  urged  Miss  Tarletwi  to  put  her- 
under  his  protection.  She  refused,  for 
said  it  would  confirm  the  story  which  the 
itess  had  inyented.      Eugene  combated 
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her  arguments,  and  at  last  prevailed  by  pro- 
mising her  not  to  visit  his  home  while  she 
remained  under  its  roof.  He  would  resign 
his  tutorship,  and  would  retire  to  London  for 
a  time. 

Eugene  procured  a  means  of  conveyance ; 
and  when  the  Countess  inquired  for  the  gover- 
ness in  the  evening,  a  note  was  placed  in  her 
hands,  which  informed  her  that  she  had  left 
the  castle  for  ever.  In  anger  she  ordered  the 
servant  to  send  Mr.  Akinside  to  her.  The 
man  told  her  "  he  had  left  in  a  post-chaise 
about  an  hour  before." 

Lady sought  the  Earl,  who  told  her 

that,  through  her  violent  temper  and  unwar- 
rantable accusations,  she  had  driven  a  friend- 
less girl  to  seek  a  home  with  the  stranger, 
deprived  her  son  of  a  conscientious  guide,  and 
himself  of  a  sincere  friend. 

The  Countess  sneered  at  her  lord  con- 
temptuously, as  she  said — 

"  It  was  cunningly  contrived ;  she  wished 
they  might  marry,  and  live  happily  together." 

Lord    would    have    vindicated    the 
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racters  of  his  friend  and  his  daughters' 
^rness,  but  the  Countess  bade  him  not 
mpt  to  deceive  her,  as  he  had  been  de- 
ed himself,  and  left  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Two  months  had  passed  since  the  scenes  I 
have  recorded  were  acted.  Eugene  Akinside 
had  been  inducted  to  the  living  of  Ditchingly. 

Lord ,  the  patron  of  the  living,  had  given 

it  to  him  in  a  way  which  rendered  a  refusal 
impossible.  It  was  but  of  little  value ;  but 
it  would,  as  his  lordship  said,  support  him  in 
comfort  until  a  more  valuable  one  became 
vacant. 

After  induction  and  reading  in,  Eugene 
returned  to  London  until  the  vicarage-house 
was  put  into  repair. 

**  The  season"  had  again  commenced  ;  town 
was  full ;  the  streets  and  parks  were  thronged 
with  carriages.  Amidst  the  thousands  who 
went  to  b.eathe  the  pure  air  of  the  park  and 
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ensingtoQ  Gardens  was  the  sub-vicar  of 
itchingly.  As  he  was  about  to  leave  and 
ek  bis  lodgings,  some  time  after  the  great 
ess  of  visiters  had  departed,  and  evening 
IS  throwing  its  lengthened  shadows  on  the 
rth,  he  heard  a  loud  shout,  followed  by 
reams  and  shrieks.  These  were  succeeded 
'  a  fearful  trampling  of  horses  ;  the  ground 
emed  to  shake  under  his  feet.  He  turned 
ascertain  the  cause  of  the  sudden  uproai\ 
id  saw  an  open  pony-carriage  approaching 
fast  as  the  little  animals  could  draw  it.  A 
dy  sat  on  the  driving-seat,  but  the  reins 
id  fallen  from  her  hands  and  she  was  scream- 
g  for  aid.  A  gentleman  who  was  sitting  by 
5r  side  seemed  to  be  trying  to  recover  the 
Uen  reins.  This  Eugene  saw  at  a  glance  ; 
le  carriage  came  up,  he  sprung  into  the  road, 
lized  the  bridle  of  the  off-side  horse,  and 
imed  the  carriage  towards  the  rails  by  the 
de  of  the  drive;  the  ponies  sprung  over, 
roke  the  traces  and  the  pole,  and  scampered 
ver  the  greensward,  leaving  the  carriage  on 
ae  other  side. 
Eugene's  arm  was  broken  in  the  attempt  to 
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stop  the  ponies ;  the  agony  was  such  that  he 
was  insensible  for  a  time.  When  he  recovered, 
a  crowd  was  around  him,  and  a  surgeon  was 
binding  up  his  broken  limb ;  the  carriage  lay 
at  his  side  overturned ;  a  lady  was  fainting 
on  the  ground  near  him,  and  by  her  side  lay 

what  had  been  Lord  ,  Eugene's  friend 

and  patron.  The  ladies  Louisa  and  Fanny 
were  weeping  over  their  dead  father ;  he  had 
fallen  on  his  head  and  fractured  his  skuU. 
The  fainting  lady  was  the  Countess,  who  had 
been  driving  the  ponies,  and  venting  her  ill- 
humour  by  lashing  them  into  madness. 

Eugene  was  assisted  into  a  coach,  that  had 
been  called  for  him,  and  left  the  spot.  The 
fractured  arm  was  for  a  long  time  painful,  and 
the  surgeons  were  in  doubt  whether  they 
would  not  be  compelled  to  remove  it.  They 
removed  him  instead  of  his  arm,  and  sent  him 
down  to  his  mother,  where  Miss  Tarleton  still 
dwelt,  repaying  the  widow's  kindness  to  her 
in  her  destitute  state  by  educating  her  younger 
daughters. 

A  few  years  passed  by,  and  Ditchingly 
vicarage  was  tenanted  by  the  incumbent  and 
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ncumbrances.  Eugene  had  a  wife  and 
hildren,  all  living  happy  and  contented 
!l80  per  annum.  Need  the  reader  be 
that  the  mother  of  those  children  had 
J  the  name  of  Tarleton  ? — that  the  Coun- 
I  wish  had  proved  prophetic  ? 
was  to  be  a  great  day  at  the  parsonage 
itchingly  when  the  sixth  child  was  to  be 
tened.  The  grandmother  of  the  child 
x)  be  there,  and  all  its  aunts  and  uncles 
e  whole  family  were  to  attend.  They 
! ;  the  day  passed  off  delightfully ;  never 
m  evening  sun  set  on  a  happier  family. 
Q  the  same  sun  rose  again,  it  shone  on 
lOuse  of  mourning ;  joy  and  mirth  were 
anged  for  gloom  and  sorrow.     The  cho- 

—  the  pestilence  permitted  by  Heaven  to 
ide  the  land  —  had  fallen  on  the  happy 
ly.     The  scourge   assumed  its  severest 

—  all  human  aid  was  vain ;  victim  after 
m  fell  beneath  its  violence :  and,  when 
kther  recovered  from  its  attack,  he  found 
all  his  loved  ones — all — ^his  mother,  his 
,  his  brothers,  and  his  children — all,  save 
—his  infant  —  were  dead   and  BURIED, 
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hidden  for  ever  from  his  sight  in  this  worlc 
Many  of  his  parishioners  had  fallen  too ;  f< 
the  plague  had  swept  that  part  of  the  conntr 
encouraged  probably  by  the  noisome  air  fro 
the  peats  below. 

Did  Eugene  Akinside  sink  under  the  blov 
No :  faith  and  hope  supported  him — ^he  live 
to  join  his  loved  ones  in  another  world,  i 
rear  and  train  up  the  only  legacy  his  wi 
had  left  him — ^her  babe — in  this. 

Within  one  year  after  this  sad  blow  w 
sent  to  try  him,  the  Countess  of  die 
In  her  will,  she  left  a  large  sum,  amountii 
to  thousands  to  the  Incumbent  of  Ditching! 
as  some  compensation  for  the  injuries  she  h 
done  to  him  and  his  wife,  and  as  a  mai 
of  her  sense  of  his  courage  in  attemptii 
to  save  her  from  harm  when  her  horses  n 
away. 

Eugene  did  not  want  this  money ;  he  ha 
enough,  and  more  than  enough  for  himse 
and  his  child.  He  gave  it — the  whole  amoui 
— anonymously,  to  a  college  for  the  educj 
tion  of  orphan-girls. 
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[leader,  these  tales  are  told.  The  "  Five 
umbents"  are  still  living,  I  believe.  If 
i  should  meet  with  them  all,  or  any  of 
m,  except  the  rector  of  Squashyfield, 
)se  merits  I  know  not,  and  may  never 
w,  as  he  is  still  non  est,  cultivate  their 
Ddship,  for  they  are  worthy  of  your 
ird. 

f  you  are  fond  of  angling,  seek  the  village 
Clearstream,  on  the  top  of  the  Exeter 
hflyer.  The  landlord  will  tell  you  of  my 
Jess,  and  point  out  my  favourite  spots; 
will  not  complain  to  you  of  my  having 
e  nothing  for  the  "  good  of  the  house" 
sponging  on  the  neighbouring  parsons; 

will  tell  you  of  the  happy  evening  we 
;ed  on  the  day  before  my  departure,  when 
itertained  all  my  friends  at  an  excellent 
ler,  gave  them  plenty  of  wine,  and  pro- 
ed  them  to  visit  them  again  on  the  foUow- 
year. 

have  not  been  able  to  perform  that  pro- 
e,  but  my  friend  the  Professor  vows  he 
i  accompany  me  to  Clearstream  next  sea- 

to  eat  the  trout  and  the  fairy  fish  on  the 
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spot.  He  is  nervously  anxious  for  the  time 
to  arrive,  but  I  tell  him,  in  the  words  of 
Zachariah  Bond,  "  Easy  does  it — no  hurry — 
lots  of  time,"  to  which  he  replies  with  a  wink, 
like  the  rector  of  Rushley's,  and  sings. 
Time  hath  wings,  old  age  approaches, 
imitatory  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Quaverton. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Hien  I  do  get  a  holiday,  which  is  not  very 
D,  I  like  to  make  a  whole  holiday  of  it. 
>  not  like  your  half-holidays — work  in  the 
ning  and  play  in  the  afternoon.  I  cannot 
time,  or  inclination  either,  to  do  one-half 
I  wish  to  do  on  these  said  half-holidays, 
y  seem  like  days  cut  in  two,  and  both 
es  spoilt.  I  cannot  work  in  the  morning 
thinking  of  how  much  play  I  can  concen- 
e  into  the  evening,  nor  play  in  the  evening 
regretting  how  very  little  I  accomplished 
be  morning.  Diem  perdidiy  I  am  apt  to 
^m  in  the  words  of  a  much  wiser  man 
1  myself.  If  I  am  to  have  a  lark,  I  like 
?o  the  whole  bird.  Half  a  lark  is  but 
)or  meal,  and  only  fit  for  one  of  two  ap- 
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prentices,  who  are  to  be  **  treated  as  one  oi 
the  family." 

I  recollect  when  I  was  at  school,  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  great  metropolis,  confined 
within  high  and  with  broken-glass-defended 
walls,  we  were  promised  a  half-holiday,  if  one 
of  our  old  fellows,  as  we  used  to  call  those 
who  had  left  school,  should,gain  an  exhibition, 
for  which  he  was  trying,  either  at  Oxford  oi 
Cambridge,  I  forget  which.  The  news  came 
that  he  had  been  successful,  and  we  claimed 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise.  Our  claim 
was  allowed,  and  a  day  fixed  for  the  fruitier 
of  our  demi-vacance. 

We  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  forms  were  al- 
lowed to  go  out  of  bounds  on  such  occasions, 
provided  we  were  in  gates  before  nine  o'clocl 
at  night.  The  penalty  for  transgressing  this 
proviso  was  a  long  imposition  —  task  some 
would  call  it;  but  we  thought  the  formei 
word  more  correct,  and  are  in  the  habit  oi 
using  it  still. 

Now  the  subject  of  our  debates,  for  two  oi 
three  days  previous  to  the  half-holiday,  wa« 
by  what  means  and  in  what  manner  we  should 
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ke  the  most  of  the  short  time  that  would 
yse  between  twelve  and  nine  o'clock, 
Fhese  debates  interfered  sadly  with  con- 
ies, exercises,  and  repetitions;  and,  al- 
Qgh  very  strong  arguments  were  used  by 
most  eloquent  of  our  speakers,  the  debate 
not  terminated  when  the  day  arrived  ;  so 
came  to  a  division,  literally,  at  once.  We 
fed  the  hated  livery  of  the  school,  and  put 
aur  home  clothes.  We  reached  the  gates 
1  body,  and  there  the  division  took  place. 
e  a  correct  logical  medium^  we  were  dis- 
puted. 

Che  fishermen  went  off  for  the  Seven  Ponds 
Hampstead,  or  Homsey  Sluice  House, 
J  fencers  sought  Angelo's  rooms,  in  liopes 
«eing  the  life-guardsman  play.  Some  who 
ighted  in  encouraging  "  that  truly  British 
rt,"  boxing,  proceeded  to  take  lessons  of 
.  Jackson.  Others,  wishing  to  become 
ek  shots,  went  to  the  Red  House  at  Batter- 
,  to  profit  by  the  skill  there  exhibited  at 
i  pigeon-trap.  Not  a  few  made  up  a  boat's 
>w,  and  rowed  up  to  Richmond.  The 
)onies,  and  those  who  were  minus  the  sine 
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qua  nouy  money,  went  to  call  on  their  friends 
and  relations,  in  hopes  of  a  tip  and  an  invite 
to  dinner. 

On  one  point  we  were  unanimous,  not  to 
return  to  school  without  having  had  what  was 
significantly  hut  vulgarly  named  a  good  tuck- 
out  ;  that  is,  as  much  as  we  could  eat  and 
drink,  and  a  little  more. 

When  our  companions  had  left  us,  my  friend 
Wilkins  and  I  looked  at  each  other,  as  much 
as  to  say,  "  Well,  what  shall  we  do  ? "  Neither 
of  us  could  answer  the  question;  we  were 
both  undecided,  and  five  minutes  of  our  va- 
luable time  was  already  gone,  wasted,  thrown 
away. 

"  Fugit  irrevocabilis  hora^''  said  Wilkins, 
**  what  shall  we  do  ?  " 

Now,  we  were  both  of  us  as  fond  of  fencing, 
fishing,  boxing,  shooting,  and  rowing,  as  any 
of  those  who  had  started  to  indulge  in 
those  sports ;  but  we  were  equally  fond  of  all 
of  them,  and  could  not  select  one  to  be  in- 
dulged in  on  this  occasion,  to  the  neglect  of 
the  rest. 

"  /  prcB^  sequar,^'  said  I,  "  lead  the  way, 
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ill  follow.  Fortuna  favet  fortibus^  some- 
g  will  turn  up." 

Forty  hoys^''  growled  Wilkins,  "  she  may, 
not  two  who  have  not  courage  enough  to 
out  a  half-holiday." 

Cease  your  punning,"  said  I,  "  and  come 
ig.  Let  us  go  to  Lords'  Cricket  Ground, 
see  a  match." 

Capital,"  said  Wilkins.  "  Come  along, 
onder  Jack  Tufthunter  did  not  think  of 
;,  for  he  is  always  talking  about  Lords." 
t  80  happened  that  St.  John's  Wood  was 
ihe  other  extremity  of  London,  and  we 
her  of  us  had  the  least  notion  of  its 
Teabouts,  or  of  the  miles  to  be  passed 
r  before  we  reached  it.  We  inquired  our 
\  and  walked  leisurely  along,  fancying 
'  an  hour  would  bring  us  to  the  spot, 
en  we  got  to  the  Holbom  end  of  Oxford 
Bet,  we  renewed  our  inquiries  as  to  the 
1,  and  were  told  that,  "  if  we  went  about 
lile  straight  on,  and  then  turned  up  Port- 
i  Place  into  the  New  Road,  and  went 
ig  that  about  a  mile  and  a  half  towards 
^OL.  I.  o 
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Paddington,  and  asked  the  people  there 
that  they  would  direct  us  the  other  twc 
miles." 

We  stood  aghast.  Wilkins  looked  at  hii 
watch.  One  hour  and  a  half  of  our  half- 
holiday  were  gone.  It  was  foolish  to  turn 
back  now  we  were  half-way,  so  we  set  out  at 
a  sort  of  half-trot.  Neither  of  us  suggested 
a  jarvey ;  (and  omnibuses  were  then  un- 
known) for  we  meant  to  save  all  our  money 
for  the  tuck. 

Just  as  Paddington  Church  clock  struck 
three,  we  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the 
ground. 

"  Now,"  said  Wilkins  ;•  "  now  to  see  what 
cricket  really  is." 

"  No  play  to-day,  gentlemen ;  rolling  the 
ground  for  the  great  match  to-morrow,"  said 
the  gatekeeper. 

''  Bowled  out,"  said  I. 

"  Regularly  stumped,"  shouted  Wilkins; 
"  but  let  us  take  to  our  stumps  again,  or  we 
shall  waste  the  half-holiday." 

^'  But  where  shall  we  go  ?  What  shall  we 
do  ?  "  I  inquired. 
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Wilkins  shook  his  head  negativelj,  but 
St  as  his  shake  was  over,  the  loud  tones  of 
.  Paul's  great  bell  came  booming  over 
mdoD. 

"I  say,  did  you  ever  go  to  the  top  of 
.  Paul's  or  the  Monument  ? "  asked  my 
end. 

"Never,"  said  I. 

"  Let  us  go  now  then — we  shall  be  able  to 
ast  of  having  been  a  cut  above  the  other 
lows." 

We  galloped  back  into  the  New  Road,  and 
%d  a  Paddington  stage  to  the  top  of  Gos- 
11  Street,  and  in  a  state  of  perspiration  and 
igue  arrived  at  the  northern  gate  of  the 
>hedral  just  as  its  bell  tolled  four  o'clock, 
rvice  had  commenced,  and  the  church  could 
t  be  shown. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Wilkins,  "  let  us  go 
the  Monument — ^it's  a  half-holiday — so  we 
11  only  go  half  as  high  as  we  intended." 
A  few  minutes  sharp  walking  brought  us 
the  Monument.  The  keeper,  who  was  feed- 
^  a  smoke-dried  canary  at  the  entrance,  in 
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reply  to  our  request  to  be  "  shown  up,"  said, 
between  his  chirpings  to  the  bird, 

"  Tain't  in  no  ways  allowable  to  permit  no 
more  suicides  here--\i  you're  tired  of  life,  try 
Lunnun  Bridge.      We're  shut  up." 

He  deigned  to  inform  us,  after  sundry 
winks  and  grimaces,  that  a  person  had,  a  few 
days  before,  destroyed  himself  by  springing 
over  the  rails,  and  that  the  city  authorities 
had  ordered  the  Monument  to  be  closed  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  horrid  deed. 

What  was  to  be  done  ? — we  did  not  know. 
Wilkins  had  just  informed  me  that  it  was  half- 
past  four  by  his  watch,  as  a  cad  cried  out, 
"  Woolwich !  Greenwich !  Groing  down  ?" 

"Did  you  ever  see  Woolwich  Arsenal  or 
Greenwich  Hospital  ?" 

"  Never,"  said  I.  "  Let  us  set  off  at  once, 
here  is  a  Woolwich  coach — ^we  will  see  the 
Arsenal  first,  and  take  the  Hospital  in  oar 
way  back." 

"But  the  tuck^  you  know;  how  much?" 
said  Wilkins. 

On  being  told  it  was  only  one  shilling  each, 
we  did  not  hesitate,  but  mounted  the  roof. 
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d  as  the  coaches  ran  opposition  even  in 
086  distant  days,  we  galloped  down  in 
out  an  hoar  and  a  half.  In  fact,  it  was 
actly  six  o'clock  when  we  reached  the  gates 
the  Arsenal,  for  we  saw  the  workmen  come 
t,  and  the  place  closed  for  the  night ! 
"  Boat,  your  honours ! — skulls  or  oars  V 
"  Oars,"  said  I.  "  In  with  you,  Wilkins ; 
ip,  and  we  will  pull." 

"  But  the  tuck,^^  began  Wilkins,  who  was 
great  feeder.  "  How  much  to  Green- 
ch?" 

"  Sixpence  each,"  said  the  waterman. 
We  embarked — to  use  a  grand  phrase  for 
tting  into  a  wherry — and  pulled  away  most 
tnfully.  We  did  not  make  so  much  way  as 
expected  we  should,  seeing  we  were  really 
od  pullers ;  and  just  as  we  heard  a  clock 
[newhere  on  shore  strike  seven,  I  told  the 
iterman  as  much.  My  surprise  was  over  when 
ound  that  we  had  been  pulling  against  the 
e  and  a  strong  head-wind.  In  half  an  hour 
^re  we  landed  at  the  Hospital  stairs,  and 
re  told  that  we  could  not  see  the  interior 
that  late  hour,  but  might  spend  half  an 
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hour  in  the  Park  before  the  gates  closed.  This 
we  did,  and  enjoyed  it  very  much,  until  the 
Observatory  clock  struck  eight,  and  warned 
us  that  we  had  no  time  to  lose. 

As  we  ran  towards  the  gate,  through  which 
we  escaped  just  in  time,  we  agreed  to  go  back 
by  the  stage,  have  our  tuck  in  London,  and 
get  into  school  in  good  time.  Our  plans,  how- 
ever, were  defeated.  The  last  coach  had 
just  started.  We  set  out  at  the  top  of  our 
speed  to  overtake  it,  and  probably  might 
have  done  so  had  not  Wilkins,  in  turning  a 
comer,  upset  a  potboy  who  was  carrying  out 
the  supper  beer  to  the  streets  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Wilkins,  the  potboy,  and  at  least 
ten  pewter-pots  and  their  contents  were  rolling 
in  the  gutter  together. 

Of  course  a  crowd  collected  round  us,  and, 
more  of  course,  they  all  took  the  potboy's 
part  against  the  two  young  gentlemen.  The 
landlord  ended  the  harangue  that  we  were 
making  to  the  crowd  by  dragging  us  both  by 
our  coat-collars  into  his  bar,  and  demanding 
payment  for  ten  pots  of  porter,  and  some- 
thing for  the  boy's  bruises. 
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We  offered  to  give  our  addresses  and  to 
ly  another  day ;  but  it  was  of  no  use.  We 
ust  pay  at  once,  or  be  shut  up  all  night- 
ie latter  was  an  alternative  to  which  we 
uld  not  submit.  We  mustered  all  our 
oney,  which  was  sixpence  short  of  the  de- 
aody  for  we  had  but  five  shillings  each  when 
B  started.  The  landlord,  however,  took  five 
iUings  for  the  porter,  and  gave  the  boy 
e  remaining  two  shillings ;  at  least,  lie 
It  it  into  the  till,  and  told  him  he  would 
«p  it  for  him.  The  crowd  laughed,  but 
liether  at  us  or  the  potboy,  I  could  not 
ake  out. 

Half-past  eight,  and  we  were  seven  miles 
am  home,  vnthout  a  penny  in  our  pockets  \ 
5  were  very  hungry  too,  for  we  had  eaten 
thing  since  twelve  o'clock,  and  very  tired, 
r  we  had  walked  and  rowed  a  great  many 
lies.  We  were  sure  to  be  too  late,  and  get 
imposition,  as  I  told  poor  Wilkins,  who 
18  wet  and  cold  from  his  roll  in  the  gutter, 
)  my  surprise,  he  burst  out  into  a  loud  laugh, 
ii  said, 
"  Capital  excuse — ^IVe  hit  it.     I'll  get  you 
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off.  When  old  Quizby  asks  us  why  we 
stopped  out  after  gates,  we  will  tell  him  we 
could  not  help  it,  as  we  were  called  to  the 
bar." 

I  confess  I  was  in  a  rage  at  so  bad  a  pun, 
and  at  such  a  moment.  I  kicked  him  very 
hard,  and  started  off  towards  London.  He 
followed,  and  we  got  on  very  well  until  we 
made  a  wrong  turning  somewhere  or  other, 
and  got  completely  lost  in  such  a  locality  as 
I  had  no  idea  existed  so  near  London ;  it  was 
more  like  the  dirtiest  parts  of  Bristol.  After 
wandering  about  for  some  time,  a  man 
agreed  to  show  us  the  way  to  London  Bridge. 
We  thought  him  a  goodnatured  fellow,  and 
thanked  him  when  we  got  to  the  end  of  Tooley 
Street. 

"  Thank  ye,  indeed  ! — ^is  that  all  you  mean 
to  pay  me  with  for  coming  so  far  ?" 

We  confessed  our  poverty  with  many  re- 
grets, and  turned  to  leave  him,  saying,  ^'  Good- 
night." 

"  Good-night,"  said  he,  as  he  snatched 
our  nice  new  beaver  hats  off  our  heads,  and 
vanished. 
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t  was  of  no  use  to  follow  or  cry  stop  thief, 
re  tied  our  handkerchiefs  over  our  heads, 

ran  on  until  we  were  fairly  exhausted. 
we  leant  against  a  shop-window,  a  clock 
ck  eleven.  A  watchman  came  up,  and 
r  trying  to  see  our  features  by  the  aid  of 
il-lamp  and  the  candle  of  his  horn-lantern, 
:  us  up  for  being  without  hats,  and  carried 
efore  the  night-constable. 
le  told  our  story  —  or  rather  I  did,  for 
'  Wilkins  was  fairly  beaten  by  "  circum- 
ces  over  which  he  had  no  control."  I 
so  much  amused  when  all  our  misfortunes 
e  before  my  mind's  eye,  that  I  believe  I 
w  a  great  deal  of  fun  into  my  narrative, 
ih  pleased  my  hearers  so  much,  that  they 
'ed  me  a  draught  out  of  the  measure 
xh  stood  on  the  table.  I  was  dying  with 
Jt;  but,  before  I  put  the  pewter  to  my 

I  reminded  the  constable  that  I  had  no 
ey. 

Young  gentleman,"  said  he — "  I  am  sure 
're  a  gentleman — drink." 
did  —  I  finished  the  porter,  to  Wilkins's 
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great  disgust,  who  grumbled  out  his  last  bad 
pun  for  the  night. 

"  You  are  better  off  than  I  am ;  for,  though 
you  have  got  no  tiny  you've  had  the  pewter.'' 

"  Young  gentlemen,"  said  the  constable, 
"  you  are  too  late  to  get  into  school  to-night. 
I  believe  your  story  to  be  true.  You  shall 
have  a  supper,  and  sleep  here  before  the  fire 
till  the  morning.  To-morrow  I  will  go  with 
you  to  your  master,  and  explain  the  reason  of 
your  being  out  all  night.  You  can  then  repay 
me  what  I  spend  for  you  —  if  you  are  able  to 
do  so— if  not,  it  don't  much  matter." 

We  accepted  the  kind  offer,  and  made  a 
most  excellent  meal  on  cold  boiled  beef 
and  porter.  We  slept  soundly  on  a  bench, 
and  early  in  the  morning  reached  school. 
The  master  believed  our  tale,  rewarded  the 
constable  handsomely  for  his  kindness,  and 
forgave  us  because  we  had  lost  our  half- 
holiday. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  we  were  laughed 
at  by  our  companions ;  but  that  we  did  not 
mind ;  we  had  seen  a  great  deal  more  than 
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ley  had,  aad  gained,  as  we  thought,  some 
iluable  knowledge  of  the  world. 
^iWj  although  this  happened  many  years 
ace,  and  the  adage  goej^  that  "experience 
akes  even  fools  wise,"  I  cannot  say  that  I 
Lve  benefited  by  the  lesson  which  my  ad- 
Qtures  on  that  half -holiday  ought  to  have 
aght  me.  If  I  have  a  leisure  day,  I  have 
*  many  ways  in  which  I  wish  to  employ  it, 
at  I  vacillate  between  this  way  and  that 
ly,  until  the  day  is  too  far  spent  to  adopt 
then 

If  I  am  in  London  for  a  week,  I  make  up 
V  miad  to  see  every  body  and  every  thing 
Drth  seeing,  and  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  all  sorts 
necessaries  and  luxuries  difficult  to  be  pro- 
irefl  in  the  country.  What  is  the  result  ? 
call  on  a  friend  on  Monday  morning,  and 
low  him  to  chalk  out  the  week  for  me,  to 
e  neglect  of  other  friends.  I  find  myself 
ting  white-bait  with  him  at  Lovegrove's,  or 
Liring  on  the  sea  at  Broad  stairs,  when  I  ought 
be  dining  otT  a  quiet  chop  with  some  ofd 
iy  at  the  west-end.  On  Saturday,  as  I  get 
to  the  train,  I  find  I  have  seen  nothing  that 
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I  meant  to  see,  aud  bought  nothing  that  I 
ought  to  have  bought,  except  a  basket  of  fish 
for  my  worthy  and  excellent  squire — ^but  then 
I  dine  with  him,  and  am  nearly  related  to  the 
Otter  family,  if  I  may  judge  by  my  fondness 
for  fish. 

The  same  vacillation  occurs  if  I  have  a  week 
to  spare  for  a  country  trip.  I  look  at  the 
weathercock,  and  fancy  N.  says  "  go  down  to 
North  Wales,  to  Llangerinioc,  and  see  your  old 
friend  Jones ;"  but  S.  whispers  softly,  "  try 
Sussex,  and  see  Smith."  W.  puts  Devon  or 
Dorset  into  my  head,  and  E.  rudely  hints, 
"  you  promised  to  go  into  Essex."  What  am 
I  to  do  ?  I  cannot  oblige  them  all,  and  the 
chances  are  that  I  go  nowhere,  but  waste  the 
week  at  home  in  forming  plans  for  the  next 
holiday  that  may  oflfer. 

About  two  years  ago  I  found  myself  in  this 
dilemma.  I  had  plenty  of  invitations,  but 
knew  not  which  to  accept.  "  Do  as  we  do, 
pa,  when  we  quarrel  about  who  is  to  hefos,'' 
said  my  eldest  son—"  cast  lots  for  it." 

I  took  his  advice.  I  wrote  the  names  of 
my  inviters  on  little  bits  of  card,  shook  them 
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ip  in  a  hat,  and  extracted  one  of  them.  I 
band  written  thereon  Jonathan  Stempost, 
^.,  Mount  Whistling,  Somerset,  and  on  my 
"oad  to  his  residence  I  found  myself  in  less 
han  one  hour  after  fate  or  fortune  had  put  an 
nd  to  my  yacillation. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Jonathan  Sternpost  and  I  had  heen  yerj 
intimate  in  our  earlier  days.  Our  acquaint 
ance  commenced  at  school  by  fighting  one  o 
the  severest  battles  in  which  two  boys  wen 
ever  engaged.  We  fought  until  we  coulc 
neither  of  us  fight  any  longer,  so  we  put  of 
the  deciding  of  the  battle  until  the  next  day 
but  without  any  satisfactory  result.  Neithe 
of  us  would  give  in.  On  the  third  and  las 
day  of  our  engagement  I  received  an  unfortu 
nate  blow  just  under  my  left  ear,  which  de 
prived  me  of  all  sensation,  and  I  could  no 
"  come  to  time."  Sternpost  was  declare( 
conqueror  and  put  to  bed,  where  he  was  laii 
up  for  a  week,  while  I,  having  recovered  wha 
little  sense  I  was  possessed  of,  was  playioj 
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It  the  school-grounds  in  less  than  ten 
tttes  after  my  knock  down.  We  were 
it  friends  ever  after,  for  each  was  afraid 
ffend  the  other. 

hiring  our  college  career,  we  lost  sight  of 
another,  except  for  a  few  weeks  in  the 
^  vacation,  for  he  went  to  Cambridge,  I  to 
i)rd.  After  we  had  taken  our  degrees,  we 
3  as  thick  as  ever,  and,  as  he  used  to  call 
did  a  bit  of  continent "  together — that  is, 
(<rent  to  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  in 
)les,  soon  after  the  peace  was  established, 
had  often  spent  a  few  weeks  with  him  at 
mt  Whistling  in  our  schoolboy  days ;  but 
professional  duties  had  prevented  my  visit- 
him  since  he  became  whole  and  sole  pro- 
tor  and  lord  of  that  lovely  and  extensive 
lor.  On  his  annual  visit  to  me,  I  had  pro- 
5d  to  go  down  and  see  him  "  in  return"  for 
e  years ;  and  I  was  really  glad  when,  by 
tune's  decision,  I  found  myself  on  the  road 
lis  house. 

lany  years  had  elapsed  since  I  had  travel- 
that  road,  and  every  thing  was  as  new  to 
as  if  I  had  never  seen  it  before.    The  day. 
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too,  OD  which  I  travelled  was  one  of  those 
Bplendid  days  which  sometimes  kindly  visit 
our  island  in  the  month  of  October,  The 
leaves  were  just  resuming  their  autumnal  tint, 
casting  off  their  greenness,  as  if  they  jollily 
cried  out  "motley's -your  only  wear,"  before 
they,  in  their  old  age,  fell  into  **  the  sere  and 
yeHow  leaf,"  and  were  "  done  browrC'  ere  they 
toppled  from  their  parent  boughs.  The  sun 
shone  in  cloudless  splendour,  the  harvest  was 
all  gathered  in,  and  the  rustics  were  busily 
engaged  in  housing  the  product  of  their  orch- 
ards. The  frequent  bang,  bang !  from  stubble, 
turnip-field,  and  covert,  showed  that  the  sports- 
man was  not  idle. 

I  was  full  of  spirits,  for  I  had  earned  my 
holiday,  and  was  going  to  visit  an  old  and 
valued  friend.  I  talked  with  every  body, 
laughed  at  every  thing  that  was  said,  for 
nothing  dull  could  be  said  on  so  bright  a  day, 
and  found  myself  whistling  a  second  to  every 
little  bird  that  warbled  forth  his  thanks  to 
the  glad  sun  for  shining  on  him  with  so 
bright  a  beam. 

There  was^  too,  something  to  me  very  ex- 
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ting  in  rattling  along  a  macadamized 
in  a  well-appointed  four-horse  coach. 
hat  is  over— past — gone.  Railroads — 
his  is  a  melancholy  subject,  so  I  will 
it.  Pace  is  every  thing  now,  and  yet 
ed  to  be  told  that  ^'  it  was  the  pace  that 
;"  but  that  was  only  the  horses,  I 
>se. 

Vhat  time  can  it  be  done  in?"  is  the 
question  now  asked.     So  it  is  that  we 
railroad  treaties  of  peace — ^bang  goes  a 
n,  down  goes  the  enemy's  flag.     "  Five 
I,     two    islands,    four    millions    ready 
J  ?     Yes."     Peace  is  ratified, 
artships,  too,  are  now  done  by  steam, 
yiow  me  to  introduce  Mr.  Pippin  to 
Crabb." 
Sow  do  you  do?     Single,  eh?     Have 


1  is  settled.     The  next  morning  Miss 
is  ingrafted  on  Mr.  Pippin.     But  I  am 
ssing. 

ell,  when  I  arrived  at  the  comer  of  the 
where  I  was  to  quit  the  coach,  my  friend 
me  in  his  carriage.     His  eyes  beamed 
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with  pleasure  when  he  saw  me,  and  his  jovial 
face  shone  as  resplendently  as  if  it  had  chal- 
lenged the  setting  sun  to  show  tints  with  it 
After  a  prolonged  shaking  of  hands,  and  due 
inquirings  after  each  other's  families,  we  sent 
the  carriage  on,  and  resolved  to 
Climb  the  hill  together, 
as  we  had  done  in  our  boyhood.  We  were 
but  little  changed,  for  we  were  both  in  man- 
hood's prime;  but  the  place  was  greatly 
changed,  and,  strange  to  say,  improved  by 
the  change,  which  I  had  deemed  impossible, 
so  lovely  had  I  thought  it  before.  By  judici 
ously  cutting  down  there,  and  planting  here- 
opening  a  prospect  in  one  place,  and  shutting 
out  some  less  deserving  object  in  another — 
pulling  dovt^n  a  cottage  on  this  side  of  the 
road,  and  building  a  new  one  on  that,  Jona- 
than had  indeed  shown  that  in  what  I  had  pro- 
nounced perfection  there  was  something  more 
perfect.  I  could  have  stood  for  hours  gazbg 
about  me  had  not  my  wish  to  gaze  been 
checked  by  a  hint  that  the  John  Dory  would 
be  over-done  if  I  tarried  much  longer. 
I  hurried  on,  and,  passing  through  a  plan- 
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ion  of  noble  beech-trees,  filled  with  phea- 
its  as  tame  bs  bam-door  fowls — ^for  a  gun 
3  never  pennitted  to  be  fired  at  or  near  to 
m — ^I  came  within  yiew  of  the  house.  I 
s  amazed,  and  thought  I  had  taken  a 
)ng  turn  and  was  going  to  the  wrong 
186.  Was  this  the  long,  the  straight- 
nted,  dull-looking,  old  English  mansion 
lad  been  used  to  visit  ?  No.  It  was 
bandsome  building  in  the  Elizabethan 
le,  looking  like  a  place  of  other  days, 
;  cheerful,  bright,  and  sunny.  What  had 
n  a  wilderness  of  shrubs,  which  shut  out 

view  alike  of  the  house  and  from  the 
ise,  was  gone,  and  in  its  place  a  neatly- 
wn  lawn,  sprinkled  here  and  there  with 
58  and  evergreens,  adorning  and  not  ob- 
ring  the  prospect. 

*  How  do  you  like  the  alteration  ?"  said 
mpost.     "  I  wrote  to  you  all  about  it. 
Bs  the  reality   come   up  to  my  descrip- 
a?" 
[  blushed  and  stammered  out  something, 

I  then  recollected  that  he  had,  as  I 
^nght,  bored  me  to  death  by  detailing,  in 
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every  letter  he  wrote  to  me,  the  trouble  to 
winch  he  was  put  in  getting  Memel  timber, 
ashler,  model  chimney-pots,  gable-ends,  Go- 
thic spoutings,  and  all  sorts  of  requisites 
necessary  for  taming  an  ugly  old  building 
into  something  fit  to  be  looked  at  and  inha- 
bited. I  had  been  used  to  throw  the  unin- 
teresting twaddle  into  the  fire,  and  all  my 
recollections  of  his  alterations  and  improTe- 
ments  departed  with  the  flames  that  con- 
sumed the  description  of  them. 

He  of  coarse  went  off  on  his  fayourite 
topic,  and  ere  he  had  got  out  of  the  cellars 
to  the  basement  story  in  his  story,  I  was 
obliged  to  hint  at  the  possible  annihilation  of 
the  John  Dory,  if  such  explanations  were  not 
deferred  until  the  following  morning. 

"  My  dear  fellow  —  I  —  only  just  let 
me,,  .•" 

"  No,"  said  I,  "  not  now — to-morrow  or 
next  day — for  I  am  going  to  stay  a  week, 
and  there  is  an  angel  with  two  little  cherubs 
at  her  side,  who  must  be  Mrs.  Sternpost  (1 
almost  repented  of  calling  any  body  with  so 
odd   a   name    as    Sternpost    an    angel  — it 
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anded  so   oddly),   so  come  and  introduce 


My  hint  was  taken,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
J  hand  was  also  taken  and  shaken  heartily 
an  exceedingly  pretty,  lady-like  person,  to 
lom  I  was  introduced  as  the  wife  of  my 
end.  She  really  shook  me  by  the  hand  as 
she  meant  to  say,  "  My  husband's  friend  is 
ilcome."  It  was  not  a  mere  extended  fin- 
r  and  a  dropping  courtesy  she  gave  me, 
lich  might  imply,  "  what  a  bore ! — an  old 
hoolfellow — but  I  must  be  civil — ^he  won't 
ly  long,"  but  a  real  friendly  stop-as-long- 
-you«like  shake.  Had  it  not  been,  I  should 
ve  taken  up  my  beaver  and  departed,  for 
ere  is  nothing  in  this  short  life  which  I 
Id  in  such  utter  detestation  as  an  uncordial 
jlcome,  and  a  half-shake  of  the  hand.  The 
tended  finger  of  pretended  friendship  is 
uch  more  loathsome  to  me  than  the  extended 
iger  of  scorn.  The  latter  you  can  throw 
om  you  as  a  noisome,  venomous  reptile ;  the 
rmer  you  must  take,  though  your  blood 
irdles  at  the  touch.  Faugh !  I  think  I  feel 
now. 
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The  dinner  was  excellently  cooked;  tl 
Dory,  or  rfore,  if  my  reader  is  fastidious,  w 
in  high  perfection;  nor  did  it  eat  the  Ic 
delicionsly  that  the  parson  of  the  parish,  t 
only  guest  save  my  unworthy  self,  partook 
it,  A  leg  of  mutton  followed,  and  was  di 
placed  by  a  couple  of  fat  and  well-kept  wi 
ducks, 

"  The  dinner  was  plain  enough,"  soi 
gourmand  will  say,  and  justly,  but  my  friei 
Jonathan  knew  my  taste,  bad  as  that  tas 
may  be,  and  kindly  gratified  it.  I  am  n 
particular  in  my  solids,  so  that  they  be  tl 
best  of  their  kind,  and  well  served.  In  flui 
I  own  I  am  somewhat  choice,  and  though 
absorb  but  little,  that  little  must  be  of  ti 
choicest  kind.  Jonathan's  champagne,  bv 
gundy,  and  pure  Lafitte,  were  unobjectio 
able,  and  the  little  tankard  of  Campbel 
town  toddy  that  finished  the  evening  was  ja 
strong  enough  to  ensure  good  digestion  1 
tempering  the  coolness  of  the  claret  witho 
heating  the  system,  or  spoiling  the  matutui 
meal. 

On  the  following  morning  I  rose  with  tl 
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I)  and  ran  through  the  plantations  to  the 
torn  of  the  hill.  There  flowed  a  bright, 
IT  stream,  bounding  and  leaping  over  its 
ky  bed  at  every  turn,  as  if  in  haste  to 
te  its  waters  with  the  waves  of  the  mighty 
rem.  I  plunged  in,  had  a  delightful  swim, 
[  regained  the  house  just  as  my  friend,  who 
I  been  round  his  farm — for  he  was  his  own 
liff— was  sitting  down  to  breakfast  with 
fiimily. 
[lie  meal  over,  the  letter-bag  inspected, 

the  newspaper  skimmed  over  to  get  the 
un  of  the  news,  I  told  Stempost  I  was 
iy  to  be  victimized  and  dragged  through 
ry  room  in  the  house  to  see  all  his  alte- 
ons,  and  to  visit  every  new  farm-building, 
;age,  and  plantation  on  the  estate.  He 
led  with  delight,  and  then  put  on  that 
f  important  and  peculiar  look  which  every 
1,  who  is  his  own  architect,  thinks  it 
sssary  to  put  on  when  he  is  about  to 
It  out  the  results  of  his  wonderful  talents 
ransmuting  uncomfortables  into  comfort- 
J8 — inconveniences  into  conveniences. 

will  not  weary  my  readers  by  describing 
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to  them  all  I  saw  in  the  house  and  about 
grounds  in  a  five-hours'  ramble,  but  beg 
them  to  accompany  me  to  the  top  of  the 
behind  the  mansion  through  a  grove  of  m 
nificent  beech-trees. 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly,  and  the  c 
shade  afforded  by  the  trees  was  so  agrees 
after  our  ramble  over  stubbles  and  falli 
fields,  that  we  sauntered  along  rather  t 
^valked.     My  friend  led  the  way,  and  tal' 
of  olden  times,  of  "  the  days  when  we  ^ 
young,"  until  he  made  me  forget  that  I 
toiling  up  a  high  hill  to  see   a  fine  vi 
When,  however,  we  gained  the  summit, 
left  the  covert  for  an  extensive  terrace 
greensward,  such  a  prospect  burst  upon 
view  that  I  ceased  to  listen    that  I  mi 
gaze. 

Below  us,  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  flo 
the  Severn,  hastening  on  its  course  into 
Bristol  channel.  To  the  right  lay  the  cit 
Gloucester,  with  the  towers  of  its  fine  ca 
dral  and  the  noble  canal,  by  means  of  wl 
large  and  well-loaded  merchant  vessels  re 
its  wharfs.     Across  the  Severn  we  could 
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B  romantic  little  town  of  Chepstow,  and  the 
ins  of  its  ancient  castle;  the  rapid,  ter- 
ms Wye,  hurrying  into  the  Severn  below 
\  lofty  rocks  of  the  Windcliff.  B<^yond  lay 
mmonth,  and  in  the  background  of  the 
dons  picture  were  the  Welsh  moiin tains, 
rered  with  early  snow,  and  amongst  which 
J  Sugar-loaf  stood  conspicuous.  The  fiUing- 
of  this  outline  of  so  glorious  a  picture  I 
ist  leave  to  the  imagination  of  my  readers, 
'*  How  is  it,"  I  inquired,  "  that  I  have  no 
^Uection  of  having  seen  this  beautiful  view 
my  previous  visits  to  Mount  Whistling  V 
"  It  was  not  then  to  be  seen,"  replied  Stern- 
5t.  "  What  is  now  a  turf-covered  terrace 
8  a  part  of  the  wood  which  we  have  just 
t.  By  cutting  down  some  half-hundred 
€s,  and  clearing  away  the  undenvood  of 
Kels  and  maples  which  grew  in  thiB  spot 
ire  luxuriantly  than  elsewhere,  I  have  suc- 
Hied  in  gaining  a  prospect  of  that  which 
s  before  shut  out  from  the  view  of  man, 
less  he  was  willing  to  do  what  I  had  often 
ae,  climb  to  the  top  of  the  tallest  beech 
it  stood  here." 

VOL.  I.  t 
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"  It  must  have  grieved  yon,"  I  continned, 
'^  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  fine  old 
trees  that  stood  here  for  ages." 

"  It  did  grieve  me  deeply,"  said  Stempost 
^'  for  I  love  an  old  tree  as  much  as  I  love  ai 
old  chnrch.  But  I  do  not  regret  the  remova 
of  those  that  stood  here,  now  that  I  hay< 
gained  this  lovely  view  in  exchange  for  them 
Here  we  pass  much  of  our  time  in  the  sum 
mer  months ;  and  if  you  will  walk  along  th( 
terrace,  I  will  show  you  our  summer  dining 
room." 

I  followed  him  for  about  a  hundred  yards 
and  found  just  within  the  covert,  but  com 
manding  the  entire  prospect,  a  rustic  arbour 
It  was  built  of  the  rugged  and  bark-coverec 
branches  of  the  oak,  lined  with  mosses  o 
varied  hues,  and  roofed  with  reeds.  Iti 
shape  was  octagonal,  and  on  seven  of  iti 
sides  were  benches  of  polished  pollard  oal 
surrounding  a  table,  the  top  of  which  wai 
curiously  inlaid  with  specimens  of  ever] 
description  of  wood  which  grew  on  th 
estate. 

"  This,"  said  my  friend,  "  is  my  summei 
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ling-room,  and  behind  it,  but  quite  out  of 
htj  is  my  kitchen  and  mj  cellar.  Here  I 
re  had  many  happy  parties,  for  none  but 
^friends  are  invited  here — my  acqitaintances 
le  below  at  the  house.  The  table,  m  you 
)^  will  accommodate  but  seven ;  and,  from 
shape,  preyents  that  going  off  in  couples, 
ich  spoils  a  general  conversation," 
He  touched  a  beU  as  he  concluded^  and  in 
few  seconds  his  butler  appeared,  bearing 
tray  covered  with  the  requisites  for  a 
icheon. 

I  was  so  much  surprised — the  whole  affair 
^meJ  so  much  like  the  effect  of  magic — 
It  I  could  hardly  believe  the  viands  before 
)  to  be  real,  I  expected  to  see  them  vanish 
lin  as  I  had  seen  many  a  splendid  enter^ 
mnent  on  the  stage  vanish  from  the  hungry 
IS  of  the  clown  and  pantaloon  at  the  magic 
Ich  of  the  wand  of  harlequin,  I,  however, 
1  eat  a  real  sandwich  and  drink  a  glass  of 
J  Rudesheimer  as  I  sat  enjoying  the  pro- 
set  before  us. 

We  harl  not  sat  long  before  the  sound  of  a 
1  reached  us.     Its  tones  were  not  loud, 
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but  deep  and  melodious,  consonant  with  the 
scene  around  us.  I  looked  inquiringly  at  my 
friend. 

"  That  bell,"  said  he,  "  reminds  me  that 
I  have  yet  something  to  show  you  which  I 
think  will  please  you  even  more  than  this 
view  and  its  adjuncts.  So,  if  you  have  re- 
freshed your  body,  let  us  proceed  a  little  fur« 
ther,  and  I  will  supply  you  with  a  little  food 
for  the  mind." 

We  went  to  the  end  of  the  terrace,  and 
turning  a  little  to  the  right  through  a  part  o 
the  same  wood  in  which  the  arbour  stood 
came  out  upon  a  sort  of  wild  common.  Th 
upper  part  of  it  was  thickly  planted  with  fii 
trees  of  every  species,  and  many  kinds  c 
evergreens.  In  the  midst  of  these  stood  or 
of  the  neatest  Gothic  buildings  I  have  ev( 
seen.  It  formed  three  sides  of  a  square.  1 
the  centre  was  a  house  rather  higher  tht 
the  surrounding  buildings,  and  on  one  si( 
of  it  was  a  chapel,  from  the  lantern  of  whi( 
the  bell  we  had  heard  in  the  arbour  was  st 
booming  over  the  woods.  On  the  other  w 
a  hall.     The  two  sides  of  the  square  consist 
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six  small  cottages — three  on  either  side, 
e  space  between  them  was  laid  out  in 
«rer-gardens,  well  stocked,  and  kept  with 
Deeding  care.  Two  small  lodges  stood  one 
each  side  of  the  entrance  gateway,  over 
lich  was  inscribed,  in  the  old  black-letter 
&racter, 

st  as  we  reached  this  gateway,  the  bell 
Eised  to  toll ;  and  from  each  of  the  cottages 
me  forth  an  elderly  lady,  dressed  in  a  dark- 
ay  silk  gown,  and  wearing  a  black  veil, 
e  passed  along  the  centra  path  towards 
3  chapel.  As  I  stood  gazing  on  them  and 
mdering  what  the  vision  meant,  my  friend 
d  his  hand  npon  my  arm,  and  drew  me  from 
e  gate. 

"  We  must  not  intrude  upon  them  now," 
id  he,  "for  they  are  going  to  afternoon 
ayers.  The  chaplain  is  already  waiting  for 
em,  as  the  bell  ceases  to  toll  when  he  enters 
8  desk." 

"But  what  buildiqg  is  it?"  I  inquired; 
and  who  are  those  very  respectable-looking 
d  ladies  who  inhabit  it  ?" 
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^^  The  building  is,  as  you  saw,  the  Widows* 
Almshouse,  and  the  ladies  are  the  widows; 
but  you  must  be  contented  with  this  informa- 
tion for  the  present ;  repress  your  curiosity 
for  a  while.  After  dinner  we  shall  be  alone, 
and  you  shall  hear  all  the  particulars  yon  are 
evidently  anxious  to  learn.  To-morrow  you 
shall  see  the  interior  of  the  building,  and  be 
introduced  to  the  widows.  I  must  now  go 
and  look  after  my  fruit-gatherers,  and  ride 
round  the  farm.  You  can  accompany  me  or 
not,  as  you  please." 

Of  course  I  did  accompany  him,  as  I  like 
farming,  and  wished  to  while  away  the  time 
until  the  dinner-hour  arrived,  when  my  curio- 
sity was  to  be  gratified. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 


ij  father,  old  Admiral  Sterapost,  as  he 
always  called  even  when  a  young  man, 
nmenced  my  friend,  after  his  lady  had 
red,  and  a  cool  bottle  of  Lafitte  had  been 
Jed  on  the  table)  was  so  constantly  at 
that  he  thought  my  mother  required  a 
ipanion  besides  my  little  self,  her  only 
d.  He  accordingly  looked  about  the 
Id  for  some  one  who  would  drive  away  the 
incholy,  which  he  fondly  thought  she 
it  feel  during  his  absences  afloat,  by  con- 
ational    powers,    cheerful    and    pleasing 
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manners,  and  —  what  he  valued  very  high 
— ^musical  abilities. 

An  advertisement  in  a  London  paper  pr( 
duced  a  host  of  applicants,  of  all  ages,  size 
and  colours;  for  not  one  of  the  candidat 
forgot  to  describe  the  colour  of  her  cor 
plexion,  eyes,  and  hair;  though  upon  tl 
subject  of  their  ages  they  left,  as  he  said, 
wide  berth  for  conjecture.  Amongst  the 
was  one  from  a  lady,  who  described  herse 
as  the  widow  of  an  officer  of  rank,  who  h 
died  young  in  the  service  of  his  country,  ai 
left  her  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  wor 
without  a  shilling  to  purchase  one  of  them. 

There  was  a  something  in  the  plai 
straightforward  wording  of  this  letter  whi( 
pleased  my  father.  He  threw  all  the  re 
into  the  fire,  got  into  his  carriage  with  n 
mother,  and  was  driven  to  the  address, 
village  about  four  miles  on  the  other  side  < 
Bristol.  Ten  minutes  talk  ensued,  after  1 
reached  the  house  pointed  out  in  the  advei 
tisement,  and  Mrs.  Wrightly  —  such  was  tl 
lady's  name  —  was  seated  in  the  carriage,  ac 
on  her  road  to  Mount  Whistling.     Her  luj 
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je,  though  not  very  bulky,  was  left  to  be 
warded  by  the  first  waggon. 
I  was  a  mere  boy  at  the  time.  I  was,  in 
?t,  only  eight  years  of  age  ;  yet  I  can  re- 
llect  very  well  when  my  parents  returned 
m  a  journey  from  vi^hich  I  thought  I  was 
ry  improperly  excluded,  bringing  vnth  them 
tall,  pale  lady,  dressed  in  mourning.  I 
nember  my  father's  putting  my  little  red 
t  into  her  slender  hand,  and  telling  me  that 
I  did  not  love  her,  and  behave  well  to  her 
ule  he  was  away,  1  should  have  a  taste  of 
^  cat  as  soon  as  he  came  ashore  again. 
I  looked  hard  at  her,  as  he  introduced  me  in 
is  odd  fashion,  and  saw,  from  the  kindly 
mce  she  threw  upon  me,  from  the  sweet  smile 
deh  beamed  from  her  sorrowful-looking  blue 
es,  and  felt,  from  the  slight  pressure  of  her 
>er  fingers,  that  I  should  love  her  and 
^ape  the  cat. 

I  was  not  deceived  in  my  anticipations, 
ung  as  I  was.  She  was  a  most  amiable 
Tson ;  and,  next  to  my  dear  mother,  I  loved 
Jr  better  than  any  one  in  the  world.  Yet 
le  did  not  spoil  me ;    on  the  contrary,  she 
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saved  me  from  being  spoiled  by  furnishing  w 
with  occupation  for  eyery  hour  in  the  da; 
which,  after  all,  is  the  real  way  of  keeping  chi 
dreti  out  of  mischief,  and  making  them  happj 
She  would  write  with  me,  draw  with  m 
pluy  to  me  and  with  me.  She  could  mat 
old  toys  seem  new  ones  ;  and,  after  our  lessoi 
were  over,  shared  in  a  game  of  romps,  j 
though  she  loved  romping  as  much  as  I  did 

My  mother,  too,  who  had  been  always  ne 
vous,  low-spirited,  and  irritable,  while  n 
father  was  away,  and  was  constantly  talkii 
of  battles  in  which  her  husband  was  to  1 
killed  or  horribly  mutilated,  became  an  alter< 
person,  under  the  kindly  influence  of  h 
friend,  as  she  truly  called  Mrs.  Wrightly. 

On  my  father's  return  from  sea,  both  n 
mother  and  myself  gave  so  glowing  a  descri 
tion  of  the  merits  and  excellencies  of  tl 
widow,  ^that  in  the  fulness  of  heart  he  seizi 
lier  round  the  waist,  and  imprinted  a  loi 
smack  on  her  pale  lips,  which  made  her  fe 
rather  uncomfortable,  and  my  mother  tl 
least  in  the  world  jealous.  He  blushed,  ho^ 
ever,  and  apologized ;  and,  to  hide  his  blushc 
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ossed  me  about  in  his  arms,  until  I  bad  well- 
ligh  been  capsized,  as  he  said,  and  laid  on 
ny  beam-ends.  Then — I  never  saw  him  look 
0  foolish  in  my  life  —  he  talked  as  rapidly  as 
le  could,  while  he  drew  out  his  pocket-book, 
nd,  crumpling  up  a  bank-note  for  one  hun- 
red  pounds,  placed  it  in  the  widow's  hands, 
nd  begged  her  to  lay  it  out  in  any  way  she 
bought  best.  It  was  hardly  possible  to  make 
ut  what  he  meant  to  say,  but  I  am  sure  I  heard 
im  suggest  clean  canvass  and  new  rigging. 

Mrs.  Wrightly,  however,  positively  de- 
lined  accepting  the  note.  She  was,  she  said, 
mply  remunerated  for  all  her  services  by  the 
omforts  of  a  home,  and  the  attentions  of  so 
ind  a  friend  as  my  mother,  and  by  my  en- 
earments.  She  was,  moreover,  amply  pro- 
ided  with  funds  for  all  her  wants  by  the 
ension  which  my  father,  through  his  interest 
rith  the  powers  that  were  then,  had  procured 
or  her. 

The  Admiral  smoothed  the  note  on  his  palm, 
aade  one  more  effort,  in  dumb  show,  to  induce 
ler  to  accept  it ;  and  when  he  saw  that  the 
ifort  was  useless,  thrust  it  into  his  pocket, 
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rubbed  his  eyes  with  the  point  of  his  little 
finger,  and  left  the  room,  whistling  some  sea- 
going ballad  yery  much  out  of  tune.  My 
mother  was  fidgeting  about,  and  using  her 
pocket-handkerchief.  I  thought  she  was  cry- 
ing. I  am  sure  Mrs.  Wrightly  was ;  so  I  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  cry  too,  and  a  yery 
happy  cry  we  had ;  and,  when  it  was  over,  we 
laughed  and  shook  hands,  and  cried  again, 
yet  we  were  very  happy. 

Well,  my  father's  duty  called  him  away 
again.  He  left  us  a  hale  and  hearty  man. 
How  did  he  return  ?  A  poor,  sickly  invalid, 
deprived  of  his  right  arm,  and  severely  wounded 
in  the  right  side.  A  splinter  had  struck  him 
in  the  heat  of  an  action.  He  refused  to  go 
below  until  the  battle  was  over,  although  his 
arm  hung  useless  bleside  him,  and  his  side  was 
sending  forth  streams  of  blood,  which  lay  in 
pools  on  the  deck  where  he  stood.  Amputa- 
tion was  resorted  to  immediately,  and  his  life 
was  saved  ;  but  the  shock  to  the  system  was 
so  great,  that  the  surgeon  told  his  sorrowing 
crew  that  he  would  never  be  fit  to  lead  them 
into  battle  again. 
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For  eight^n  long  tedious  months  did  he 
e  on  the  coach  of  sickness,  ere  his  hardy 
ame  and  iron  constitution  yielded  to  the  at- 
icks  of  death.  During  all  those  months, 
id  long  after  my  mother's  strength  failed 
jr,  the  widow  tended  him  with  a  sister's 
ire.  She  supplied  to  me  a  mother's  place, 
hen  my  mother's  grief  and  ill-health  forbade 
jr  exerting  herself.  On  her  was  left  the 
eighty  cares  of  the  household ;  and  she  bore 
le  weight  nobly,  discharged  the  duties  well, 
very  body  loved  her,  and  she  deserved  their 
ve. 

You  remember  seeing  her  here  shortly 
ler  my  coming  to  college,  and  not  many 
onths  after  my  father's  death.  You  must 
member  her,  for  hers  was  a  face  not  easily 
rgotten. 

I  recollected  her  well,  and  told  my  friend 
>.  He  seemed  pleased  at  the  fact  of  my  re- 
embering  his  second  mother,  and  went  on 
ins: — 

I  recollect  the  night  of  my  father's  death, 
I  well  as  if  it  occurred  but  yesterday.  I 
as  at  home  for  the  holidays ;  indeed,  you 
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may  recollect  that  I  was  absent  from  school 
nearly  a  whole  quarter.  I  had  retired  to  lie 
down  for  a  few  hours,  for  I  had  been  sitting 
up  to  relieve  the  widow  and  the  hired  nurse, 
who  were  wearied  out  by  want  of  sleep.  I 
had  scarcely  laid  myself  down,  and  fallen  into 
a  feverish  doze,  when  I  was  summoned  to  the 
sick  room.  A  sudden  change  had  come  over 
the  invalid.  He  had  discharged  much  blood 
from  the  lungs,  and  was  greatly  exhausted. 
As  soon  as  I  reached  his  bedside,  he  made 
signs  to  me,  for  he  could  not  speak,  and  the 
blood  was  still  oozing  from  his  lips,  to  open  a 
drawer  of  the  table  which  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  room. 

I  did  so,  and  found  at  the  top  of  a  mass 
of  papers  one  folded  up  as  a  letter,  and  di- 
rected to  Mrs.  Wrightly.  I  took  it  to  my 
father.  He  smiled  to  see  that  I  had  inter- 
preted his  meaning ;  and,  beckoning  to  the 
widow,  placed  the  paper  in  her  hand.  He 
then  joined  her  hand  to  my  mother's,  kissed 
them  both,  and,  giving  me  a  slight  pressure 
of  the  hand  which  was  disengaged,  expired 
with  a  gentle  sigh. 
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I  lost  a  kind  father,  and  the  country   a 

thful  and  a  zealous  servant. 

4fter  his  remains  had  been  consigned  to 

vault  where  his  ancestors  for  many  ge- 
■ations  had  been  placed  before  him,  I  felt 
little  curiosity  to  learn  the  contents  of  the 
ter  which  had  been  given  to  Mrs.  Wrightly, 
t  before  his  falling  asleep  in  death.  I  men- 
aed  my  wish  to  my  mother,  but  she  was 

much  grieved  to  sympathize  with  me  on 
r  such  subject.  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
request  the  widow  to  show  me  the  letter, 
en  she  anticipated  me  by  placing  it  in  my 
ids.  I  knew  that  my  father  was  wealthy, 
all  these  estates  were  valuable  and  unen- 
abered,  but  I  was  not  aware  that  he  was  so 
1  as  he  was.  He  had  served  early  and  con- 
Qtly,  and  had  shared  many  valuable  prizes. 
5  habits,  though  free  and  generous  in  the 
reme,  were  not  extravagant,  consequently, 

money  placed  out  to  interest  by  his 
tuts  had  accumulated  greatly.  I  was  not 
prised  to  find,  when  I  ascertained  these 
ts  from  the  solicitor  who  had  been  sent  for 
few  days  before  his  death,  that  he  had  in 
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the  letter  which  I  had  delivered  to  him  fron 
the  table-drawer,  assigned  over  to  his  kinc 
nurse  the  sum  of  £20,000  in  the  four  pei 
cents. 

I  congratulated  her  very  sincerely  oi 
being  placed,  by  her  own  deserts,  in  inde 
pendent  circumstances.  I  shall  not  readib 
forget  her  answer.  The  tears  streamed  fron 
her  eyes,  as  she  sobbed  out : — 

"  I  accept  my  kind  benefactor's  gift,  bu 
not  from  mercenary  motives,  as  you  will  on( 
day  know.  I  have  suffered  in  my  poverty 
and  widowhood  more  than  you  can  imagine 
I  shall  employ  these  means  which  your  fa 
ther's  bounty  has  bestowed  upon  me  in  alle 
viating,  as  far  as  they  will  go  towards  it,  th^ 
griefs  of  others  who  may  be  situated  as  I  wa 
once.  I  have  one  favour  to  ask  of  you,  m] 
friend  and  pupil." 

"  It  is  granted,"  I  replied. 

"It  is  that  you  will  give  me  an  acre  o 
two  of  land  on  the  common  above  the  beecl 
grove.  I  wish  to  build  an  asylum  there  foi 
poor  widows." 

I   did  as  she  wished.      The  almshouse  ii 
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built,  as  you  saw  this  morning,  and  six  hearts 
ire  made  happy  and  joyful  through  the  bounty 
)f  a  sister  sufferer. 


"  It  is  very  odd,"  said  I,  "  that  In  all  your 
etters  you  never  mentioned  the  name  of  Mrs. 
iV^rightly  when  you  wrote  to  me,  or  talked  of 
ler  while  you  were  with  me." 

"  You  have  surely  heard  me  speak  loudly 
n  the  praise  of  a  Mrs.  Lauderley  ?  —  she  wm 
drs.  Wrightly.  She  is  now  the  wife  of  the 
ihaplain  of  the  almshouse.  To-raorrow  yon 
hall  visit  them.  I  should  have  invited  them 
lere  to-day,  but  I  wished  to  make  you  ac- 
[uamted  with  their  histories  before  I  intro- 
luced  you  to  them.  We  must  now  find  our 
ray  to  the  drawing-room,  and  to-morrow 
Homing  you  shall,  if  you  are  not  tired  of  the 
abject,  know  more  of  my  friends  ere  yon 
isit  them  and  their  little  society,  which,  I 
ssure  you,  is  any  thing  but  a  gloomy  one." 

I  could  only  say  that  I  should  be  most 
lappy  to  listen  to  his  promised  histories. 
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How  different  was  the  morning  when  I 
awoke  in  the  hospitable  manor-house  of 
Mount  Whistling  to  the  glorious,  brilliant 
evening  which  preceded  it !  Like  the  rapidly- 
shifted  scenes  of  the  drama  of  human  life, 
gloom  had  succeeded  to  brightness,  even  as 
gladness  is  exchanged  for  sorrow. 

My  friend,  Jonathan  Sternpost,  rapped  at 
my  bedroom-door  just  as  the  clock  in  the 
stable-tower  struck  five.  It  is  his  usual  hour 
of  rising,  as  long  as  the  sun  leaves  his  couch 
early  enough  to  enable  him  to  discern  external 
objects.  When  Phoebus  is  lazy  and  lies  in  bed 
late,  my  friend  wisely  indulges  in  a  prolonged 
snooze.  I  partially  dressed  myself,  and  ad- 
mitted him. 
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"  I  call  you,*'  said  he,  "  as  I  promised  to 
) ;  but  you  had  better  take  *  a  little  more 
5ep  and  a  little  more  slumber,'  as  we  used 
say  in  our  boyhood,  for  the  sky  *  heavily 
th  clouds  brings  on  the  day.'  A  mist  is  on 
B  hill,  which,  like  the  far-famed  Scotch  mists, 
II  wet  you  as  an  Englishman  through,  if  you 
Qture  to  expose  yourself  to  its  penetrating 
luence." 

"  But  you,"  said  I,  "  you  are  about  to  face 
;  why  should  not  I?" 

"  You  know  the  adage,  *  use  is  second  na- 
re;'  I  am  like  a  well-thatched  wheat-rick, 
give  you  an  agricultural  simile,  and  no  wet 
U  hurt  me,"  said  Stempost ;  "  besides,  I 
t  on  an  old  suit,  suitable  to  the  occasion, 
d  doff  it  when  I  return  from  setting  the 
;n  to  work." 

I  fancied  Stempost  thought  me  a  milksop 
■a  character  I  always  abominated  —  and  I 
\s  determined  to  show  him  that  he  was  mis- 
ken.  I  pretended  to  lie  down  again ;  but, 
soon  as  he  had  closed  my  door,  I  rose  and 
It  on  my  flannel-dress,  without  which  I  never 
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travel  in  summer  or  winter.  I  ought  to  ca 
it,  as  it  is,  my  blanket-dress,  for  both  tl 
tunic  and  lower  garments  are  made  out  of  tl 
best  and  thickest  Witney  I  can  procure, 
is  donned  and  doffed  in  a  few  seconds,  resis 
the  cold,  and  is  a  preventiye  of  the  ill  effec 
of  checked  perspiration.  In  this  costume 
left  the  house,  and,  in  spite  of  the  mist,  whic 
saving  that  it  wanted  the  rhubarb-coloun 
tint,  and  the  sulphuretted-hydrogen  smell,  wi 
very  like  a  London  fog.  You  could  scarce! 
see  objects  at  a  few  yards'  distance ;  the  tre< 
were  heavily  laden  with  it,  and  at  every  sligl 
rustling  of  the  breeze  shook  it  off  from  the 
over-burdened  branches,  as  a  poodle  does  tl 
superfluous  fluid  he  has  brought  with  hii 
from  his  bath  in  pool  or  river.  The  grass  ( 
the  lawn  over  which  I  was  crossing  was,  HI 
a  patent  mohair  gambroon,  impervious  t 
water,  if  I  may  judge  by  the  quantity  whic 
remained  on  its  surface,  and  rendered  m 
slippers  in  a  few  seconds  as  limp  and  adhe 
sive  as  a  wet  bit  of  bladder. 

I  felt  chilly,  and  half  inclined  to  turn  bacl 
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It,  summoning  up  my  resolution,  I  strode 
roQgh  the  plashj  turf,  and  when  I  reached 
e  hard  road,  set  off  at  a  good  round  pace 
r  the  bathing-place  in  the  brook,  threw  off 
J  dress,  had  a  delicious  swim,  and  trotted 
►me  again  to  exchange  my  dripping  gar- 
sots  for  a  dry  suit. 

Oh,  the  delicious  glow  that  seemed  to  rush 
rough  every  vein  and  nerve  after  the  ex- 
ange  !  I  felt  as  if  I  loved  all  mankind,  so 
eered  were  my  spirits ;  my  muscles  seemed 

be  braced  so  tightly,  that  I  was  sure  I 
old  clear  a  five-barred  gate  with  any  Nim- 
1  in  the  county,  and  win  the  belt  from 
B  champion  of  all  England  by  adminis- 
ring  a  series  of  knock-down  blows  a  la 
nbb. 
It  is  really  astonishing  to  me,  that  so  many 

my  countrymen  shun  the  luxury  of  a  bath 

cautiously  as  they  would  do,  were  they 
mufactured  of  loaf-sugar,  or  any  other  so- 
ble  article.     They  never  cleanse  the  surface 

their  bodies,  excepting  the  epidermis  of 
eir  hands  and  face,  and  then  wonder  that 
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they  suffer  from  indigestion,  irritability  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  other  ills  that  flesh  U 
heir  to,  when  the  pores  of  the  body  are 
clogged^  and  unable  to  perform  their  foue* 
tious  properly*  Truly,  we  are  a  filthy  nation 
in  this  respect. 

Some  writer,  I  forget  who  he  was,  and  it 
does  not  much  matter,  said,  with  more  truth 
thau  elegance,  that  the  great  distinct  ion  be* 
tween  the  Englishman  and  the  FrenehraaB 
was,  that  the  former  had  a  clean  shirt  and  an 
unclean  skin>  while  the  latter  had  a  clean  iktn 
and  a  foul  shirt-  The  saying  is  but  too  true. 
We  write  in  our  earliest  copybooks  tbat 
**  cleanliness  is  a  virtue,"  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  the  assertion,  but  never  practise  the 
virtue. 

Some  may  try  to  excuse  themselves  by 
pleading  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  bath  ia 
populous  cities,  without  the  risk  of  being 
taken  up  by  a  policeman ;  but  so  long  as  s 
foot-pan,  a  jug  of  water,  and  a  real  SrayTn^t 
sponge  are  to  be  obtained,  the  plea  is  a  shock* 
ing  bad  one. 
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Ul  this  was  unpremeditated,  reader,  and 
rew  out  of  the  occasion."  I  could  be  still 
•e  eloquent  on  the  subject,  but  I  will  re- 
in the  flow  of  words  and  go  on  with  my 

7- 

lie  business  of  the  toilet  over,  I  sought 

billiard-room,  uncovered  the  table,  and 

beating  myself  in  the  third  game,  by 
bting  a  cannon  off  the  red  for  my  ima- 
iry  adversary,  when  the  breakfast  -  bell 
f,  and  reminded  me  that  I  was  very  hun- 
indeed.  I  had  had  my  ctie^  and  "  went 
the  scene"  of  the  billiard -room,  ex- 
iging  it  for  "  a  pair  of  chamber  flats." 
do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  my  host 
hostess  were  a  pair  of  flats ^  but  that  I 

one  scene  for  another,  the  back  of 
jh,  on  the  stage,  is' called  a  pair  of  flats. 
',  has  often  struck  me  as  a  funny  thing 
igh,  that  all  sorts  of  witticisms  and  sati- 
l  remarks  are  hurled  at  human  beings  who 
inclined  to  rotundity,  and  yet  that  you 
lot  offend  a  man  more  than  by  calling  him 
%t ;  many  a  man  would  rather  be  called 
arper. 
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My  pen  must  have  got  tipsy  on  too  mw 
ink,  by  mistaking  it  for  undergraduate  pc 
perhaps,  or  it  would  not  be  reeling  ab< 
from  one  subject  to  another  in  this  impro] 
manner.  It  shall  take  the  pledge  to 
more  temperate  for  the  future,  and  cr 
its  teas  without  "  crossing  the  line  "  of 
briety. 

I  need  not  describe  our  breakfast;  it 
enough  to  say,  it  was  a  country-breakfs 
which  implies  a  judicious  mixture  of  soli 
relishes,  and  fluids.  My  host  made  rather 
intemperate  meal,  and  I  followed  his  exam] 
in  which  I  was  right,  and  have  classi 
authority  to  prove  it — fas  est  ab  hosi 
doceri — ^which,  I  assure  you,  ladies,  mei 
means,  *'  take  a  hint  from  your  ent 
tainer." 

The  meal  ended,  we  did,  as  most  Engli 
men  do,  opened  the  letter-bag,  and  skimi 
over  the  newspaper ;  then  we  walked  to 
window  and  speculated  on  the  weather. 

The  mist  had  partially  vanished;  obj( 
were  visible  at  some  hundred  yards'  distai 
and  Nature  seemed  about  to  draw  up  the  c 
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of  her  theatre,  and  let  Apollo  enter  on 
scene. 

We  shall  have  a  fine  day  now,"  said  I. 
shall  not  be  inclined  to  listen  to  the  tale 
promised  within  doors;  you  must  walk 
talk,  or  I  shall  not  be  inclined  to  listen, 
h  as  my  cariosity  has  been  excited  to 
the  memoirs  of  the  old  Admiral's  pro^ 
?." 

Do  not  form  too  hasty  a  judgment,''  said 
ithan ;  "  I  know  Nature's  barometer  here 
er  than  you  do,  who  are  a  comparative 
iger  to  this  part  of  the  island." 
But  look,"  said  I ;  "  the  mist  is  rolling 
ards,  and  there  I  declare  is  a  rich  bit  of 
,  with  a  golden  ray,  darting  through  the 
d  that  has  just  left  it." 
True :  let  us  watch  that  said  cloud ;  see, 
as  you  said,  rolling  up  the  hill ;  but  now 
checked  in  its  ascent  by  the  beech-wood ; 
clears  it,  like  a  balloon,  at  a  bound,  we 
I  have  it  fine  —  ah!  as  I  thought.  It 
■ges  it  sluggishly  and  unwillingly ;  it 
^  fire,  as  it  were,   and  here  it  comes 
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retreating  slowly,  like  a  discomfited  stem 
ing-party.  We  shall  have  a  thorough  w( 
morning." 

Not  long  after  he  had  ceased  speaking, 
light  rain  began  to  fall,  which  shortly  h 
camo  closer  and  heavier  until  the  fog  vanishei 
and  the  sky  was  covered  with  a  wrapjx 
of  tlark  gray,  whence  issued  a  steady  heaT 
rain, 

"  You  see  that  I  was  right;  the  lonj 
continued  warmth  has  deprived  the  earth  ( 
her  moisture;  the  sky  has  been  surcharge 
with  invisible  vapour ;  a  current  of  cold  a 
from  our  noble  Severn  has  condensed  it,  an 
compelled  it  to  return  to  supply  the  strean 
of  the  parent  that  gave  it  birth.  Come  t 
the  library,"  added  my  friend,  "  we  wi 
have  a  fire  lighted,  and  over  its  cheerfi 
blaze  I  will  tell  you  all  the  particulars 
know  of  the  life  of  my  friend  Mrs.  Lai 
derley." 

I  gladly  assented ;  the  comfortable  apan 
mcnt  and  its  well-filled  bookshelves  seeme 
to  rtjoice  in  the  warmth  and  glare  of  the  fii 
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1  soon  shone  from  its  college-grate.    We 
our  chairs  by  its  side,  and  Jonathan 
post  thus,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember 
ords,  related  the  story  of 

THE  WIDOWS'  FRIEND. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

In  a  little  town  on  the  coast  of  Kent, 
which  I  shall  give  the  name  of  Beachlei 
dwelt  one  Amos  Farley.  He  kept  what 
emphatically  called  the  shop.  He  sold  — 
the  difficulty  is  to  tell  not  what  he  did  { 
but  what  he  did  not  sell.  Under  his  i 
were  concentrated  the  grocery  trade  in  all 
branches,  including  brooms  and  mouse-tra 
the  Italian  warehouse  trade,  the  station^ 
perfumery,  and  toy  trades :  moreover,  he  \ 
the  post-office  and  the  stamp-office,  and 
wife  presided  over  a  circulating  librarj 
well-thumbed  novels  and  romances  from 
Minerva  press.  Amos,  too,  was  tithing-i 
and  vicar's  churchwarden  —  these  were 
public  offices ;  as  a  private  individual,  he  1 
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office  of  president  of  "  The  Jo  vials  "  —  a 

>  that  assembled  every  Saturday  evening 

The  Ship  "  inn,  to  puff  away  the  unplea- 

ries  of  the  past  week  in  tobacco-smoke, 

wash  down  all  thoughts  of  sordid  gain 
i  most  excellent  hoUands  grog, 
here  Amos  was  in  his  glory.  He  was  of 
ciable  turn  of  mind,  loved  a  joke,  sang  a 
I  song,  and  was  an  inveterate  smoker, 
igh  moderate  in  his  potations, 
ne  club-night,  when  all  "  The  Jovials " 
departed  to  their  respective  homes,  save 
miller  and  the  exciseman,  who  always 
ited  the  club  rule — "  no  liquore  to  be  or- 
d  in  after  eleven" — by  ordering  in  two 

large  tumblers  just  before  the  clock 
ek,  Amos,  who  had  told  only  one  very 
itory,  and  sung  half  an  old  ditty  very  much 
of  tune,  sat  in  his  chair  of  state,  and  gazed 
I  lack-lustre  eye  at  the  sinking  embers  of 
club-fire. 

What  ails  thee,  man  ?"  said  the  miller ; 
me,  come,  cheer  up,  man;  what  should 
e  thee  sick  or  sorry  ?" 
mos  sighed,  shook  his  head  and  the  ashes 
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out  of  his  pipe,  sipped  a  little  grog,  made 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  a  jovial  smile, 
resumed  his  former  occupation  of  trying 
find  faces  in  the  cinders. 

"  It  is  a  part  of  my  unpleasant  duty," 
the  exciseman,  "  to  peer  into  my  neighbc 
affairs.      I   must  make  a  search    into 
mind,  friend  Farley,  and  see  what  central 
thoughts  you  have  stowed  away  in  it  to-ni 
If  you  have  secreted  any  spirits  on  the 
your  spirits  are  certainly  not  proof ,  ah  ! 
ah!" 

"  Capital !"  said  the  miller,  joining  in 
laugh,  "  capital !  only  you've  said  the  s 
thing  every  club  night  for  the  last  tw 
months.  Why  friend  Amos  should  sigh 
the  wind  which  turns  the  sails  of  my  m 
can't  think,  when  every  day  brings  gris 
his  mill,  and  he  has  more  of  the  sweets  of 
than  any  other  tradesman  in  the  place, 
ah !  ah !" 

"  Ah !  ah !  ah !  thafs  an  old  one,  if 
like,  miller,  and  borrowed  from  your  ances 
the  great  Joe,"  said  the  exciseman.  "  Notl 
wrong  at  home,  I  trust,  friend  Farley. 
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^oung  soldier  who  met  with  an  accident,  and 
9  laid  up  at  your  house,  is  not  worse,  I 
lope?" 

"Oh,  no,  no!  he  is  better  —  much  better, 
nd  will  leave  us  shortly,  I  suspect,"  said 
Lmos. 

"  Now,  do  you  know,"  said  the  miller,  "  I 
an't  say  I  should  like  to  have  had  a  fine, 
andsome,  young  officer  on  my  premises,  if  I 
ad  80  pretty  a  daughter  as  thy  Madeline  is, 
riend  Amos ;  I  should  as  lief  see  a  rat  in  the 
imily-way  take  up  her  lodgings  in  my  gra- 
ary." 

"  Ay,  and  she  such  a  scholar,  and  so  clever 
t  the  music-box,  too !"  said  the  exciseman. 
I  have  heard  her,  on  melting  days,  knock 
etter  tunes  out  of  those  little  bits  of  ivory 
lan  our  whole  church  choir  put  together." 

"  She  is  a  clever  girl  and  a  good  girl,"  said 
mos.  *^  I  have  spent  a  great  deal  on  her 
lucation,  and  why  should  I  not  ?  She  is  my 
ily  child,  and  I  have  been  able  to  afford  it. 
at  who  knows  what  may  happen  ?  Bad 
mes  may  come ;  I  may  be  ruined  yet  before 

VOL.  II.  c 
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I  die,  and  then  she  will  be  able  to  provide  foi 
herself — that  was  my  idea  when  I  sent  her  tc 
school." 

"And  a  good  idea  too,"  said  the  miller; 
"  only  it  do  strike  me  that  she  is  rather  toe 
grand  like  to  take  np  with  such  as  we  aboul 
here,  French  and  such  other  furreneerino 
talk  won't  make  a  tradesman's  home  comfort 
able ;  and  as  for  music,  give  me  the  rattUnj 
of  my  own  cog-wheels  in  a  merry  breeze 
and  the  tinkling  of  pots  and  pans  in  tb< 
kitchen." 

*'  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  exciseman,  "  and  th< 
hissing  of  a  rasher  of  bacon  in  the  frying 
pan/' 

''  My  Madeline,  I  trust,  will  not  be  calle( 
upon  to  refuse  the  offer  of  any  honest  trades 
man,  though  she  is  not  above  attending  U 
household  affairs,  and  beats  a  tailor  holloa 
with  her  needle,"  said  Amos,  rather  proudlj 
"  Her  fate  is  fixed.  I  may  as  well  teU  job 
for  it  must  soon  be  known.  Madeline  is  enga 
ged  to  be  married  to  my  lodger,  Captai 
Wrightly." 

"  Glad  to  hear  it ! — ^glad  to  hear  it !   Here' 
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their  health  —  long  life  and  happiness  to 
m !  Captain  and  Mrs.  Wrightly,  hip,  hur- 
t !"  shouted  the  miller  and  exciseman,  as 
7  drained  their  glasses. 
imoB  could  not  refuse  to  join  in  the  toast, 
;  sighed  as  he  set  down  his  glass,  and  did 

share  in  the  shouts. 

'  Why  so  sad  and  sorry  over  it,  man  ?  Hun- 
ds  of  your  rank  would  give  all  they  have, 
i  something  more,  if  their  family  goods 
It  off  as  well  as  your  female  stock  has 
e,'*  said  the  miller. 

^  I  cannot  guage  the  meaning  of  being  sad 
r  such  a  happy  mixture  of  gentility  and 
Qty,"  added  the  exciseman. 
'  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  Amos, 
ng  down  his  pipe,  '^  I  do  not  half  like  it. 

captain  is,  I  believe,  as  honourable  a  man 
5ver  lived,  and  will  treat  Madeline  well 
self;  but  then  his  friends — they  are  high 
ank,  and  disapprove  of  his  throwing  him- 
away,  as  they  call  marrying  a  tradesman's 
ghter.  If  they  treat  poor  Madeline  with 
•n  or  neglect,  it  vrill  go  nigh  to  break  her 
rt,  and  that  would  quite  break  mine." 

c2 
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"  What  says  her  mother  to  it?"  asked  the 
miller. 

"  She,  good  soul,  is  so  proud  of  her  daugh- 
ter, that  she  thinks  she  is  throwing  herself 
away  by  not  marrying  a  duke  or  a  general 
officer  at  least.  She  threatens  to  tell  the 
captain's  family  a  bit  of  her  mind  if  she  comes 
across  them ;  and  I  am  sure  she  will  keep  her 
word,  if  they  give  her  an  opportunity  of  doing 
so,"  said  Amos,  smiling  the  first  genuine  smile 
that  night  at  having  inadvertently  exposed  to 
his  club  friends  the  propensity  of  his  wife  for 
keeping  her  word  and  speaking  her  mind. 

'^  But  the  captain  is  going  foreign,  is  he 
not  ?"  inquired  the  exciseman. 

"  Yes,  he  joins  his  regiment  at  Brussels  in 
less  than  a  month.  That  is  another  cause  of 
my  sadness.  Madeline  wishes  to  accompany 
him,  but  I  cannot,  will  not  spare  her.  I 
should  die  at  the  thought  of  her  being  in  a 
foreign  country,  exposed  to  the  dangers  and 
horrors  of  a  campaign.  The  captain  has  con- 
sented that  she  shall  remain  with  us  until  the 
war  is  over,  but  then  the  poor  girl  will  firet 
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the  time  he  is  away,  and  her  sorrowing 
U  make  me  sorry,  and  shorten  my  poor  old 
Oman's  days.  It  is  a  bad  business  —  a  bad 
siness — these  uneven  marriages  never  end 
lU.  I  wish  he  had  been  thrown  from  his 
rse  anywhere  but  in  Beachleigh." 
"  Cheer  up,  man,  cheer  up,"  said  the  mil- 
';  *^  the  captain  will  come  home  a  colonel, 
b  a  snug  villa  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
ve  you  and  the  old  woman  over  to  dinner 
ery  Sunday  in  his  carriage.  You'll  be  so 
?h  and  grand  that  you  will  cut  *  the  Jovials,' 
id  we  shall  be  obliged  to  take  a  new  name 
lien  we  lose  the  jolliest  fellow  among  us.'* 
Amos  shook  his  head,  and,  tapping  the  ta- 
e,  said — 
"  Never !   I'll  stick  by  '  the  Ship'  to  the 

St." 

"  Right,  right,"  said  the  exciseman ;  "  but 
hen  is  the  parson  to  be  called  in  ?" 

"  On  Monday  morning,"  said  Amos ;  "  and, 
}  I  shall  be  dull  when  Maddy's  gone,  do  you 
wo  come  and  eat  a  bit  of  dinner  with  me  and 
tieer  me  up.  And  now,  good  night.  It 
iirikes  me  I  shall  never  be  a  jovial  man 
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again,  though  I  shall  continue  to  be  one  o 
'  the  Jovials.'  " 

So  Baying,  Amos  led  the  way  down  stairs 
nodded  good  night  to  the  landlord,  and  tool 
leave  of  his  companions  by  a  silent  shake  o 
their  hands  as  they  parted  at  the  door  of  thi 
Ship  Inn. 

As  he  slowly  walked  to  his  own  home,  b 
passed  a  preventive  man  on  duty.  To  hi 
cheerful  and  rather  boisterous  hail,  ^^  Wha 
cheer,  mate?"  Amos  replied  by  a  serion 
"  good  night,"  instead  of  the  usual  joke  whicl 
he  was  Wf)nt  to  bottle  up  for,  and  uncork  upon 
such  occasions.  The  preventive  was  so  mnci 
astonished  that  he  watched  the  president  o 
"  the  Jovials"  to  his  house-door,  fearing  hi 
melancholy  should  take  a  suicidal  turn,  anc 
induce  him  to  seek  the  little  pier  of  Beach 
leigh,  in  order  to  disappear  beneath  the  wavei 
that  lapped  against  it. 

Amos  was  admitted  by  his  daughter,  and 
when  he  had  carefully  closed  and  barred  th( 
door,  he  followed  her  without  speaking  intc 
the  little  parlour  behind  the  shop. 

"  Father !  welcome.    Father ^  I  say,  what 
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word  of  greeting  to  your  son  ?"  said  Cap- 
in  Wrightly,  holding  out  his  left  hand,  for 
\  right  was  still  in  a  sling. 
"  Grod  bless  you,  sir !  I  am  late,  I  fear, 
d  I  am  not  very  well ;  that  is,  I  do  not  feel 
ry — very — ^merry  just  now,"  replied  Amos, 
bog  the  extended  hand. 
*^  You  are  late,  goodman  Amos,"  said  hie 
ouse,  "  and  here  has  Maddy  been  waiting 

show  you  her  wedding-dress,  which  has 
en  sent   down   from   London,    and   these 
aatiful  jewels;  see  how  well  she  looks  in 
em!" 
Mrs.  Farley,  as  she  spoke,  fastened  a  string 

pearls  on  the  fair  brow  of  her  daughter, 
bo  blushed  as  she  looked  up  in  her  father's 
ce,  to  see  if  his  features  beamed  with  a  ray 
'  admiration  such  as  had  shown  itself  in  the 
res  of  her  lover  and  her  mother  when  she 
rst  put  them  on. 

Amos  did  admire  his  daughter  without  the 
saris,  and,  though  he  thought  she  looked 
ill  more  beautiful  with  the  jewels  than 
ithout  them,  yet  he  could  not  smile  in 
)ken  of  approval. 
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He  turaed  away  sighing,  and  sat  himself 
in  his  usual  seat  by  the  fireside ;  he  thea 
commenced  knocking  the  expiring  embers 
with  the  pokerj  and  making  as  much  noise 
and  dust  as  he  possibly  could, 

Madeline  placed  herself  by  his  side,  and, 
laying  one  arm  over  his  shonlderSj  kissed  him, 
and  bade  him  admire  the  pearls  which  she 
had  removed  from  her  brow  and  restored  to 
their  morocco  case. 

Amos  took  the  box^  and  held  down  his  head 
as  if  to  examine  the  jewek  more  closely  by 
the  light  of  the  fire.  He  held  them  there  for 
some  little  time,  and,  without  raising  his  face, 
gave  them  back  to  his  daughter*  Madeline^ 
before  she  closed  the  case,  took  one  more 
view  of  her  little  treasure;  they  were  wet 
and  lustrous  with  her  father's  tears. 

She  turned  to  inquire  the  meaning  of  hia 
grief  on  what  she  deemed  the  happiest  event 
of  her  life,  but  her  father  had  risen  and  wb& 
leaviug  the  room.  She  sprang  after  him, 
threw  herself  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  bim 
again  and  again. 

'*  Bless  you,  ray  child,  my  only  ciiild !  may 
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>u  be  happy  when  away  from  your  fond 
ther!  I  fear — ^I  fear — ^but  no  matter — the 
B  is  cast  —  may  you  be  happy!"  sobbed 
nos,  as  he  removed  her  gently  from  him. 
"  I  am  happy,  too  happy,  dear  father,"  said 
adeline ;  and,  to  prove  her  words  true,  she 
gan  crying  so  bitterly  that  she  alarmed  her 
5ther  and  her  lover,  who  led  her  back  into 
e  little  parlour. 

There  was  not  one  of  these  four  persons  to 
tiom  I  have  introduced  my  readers  that  did 
)t  pass  a  sleepless  night  upon  this  mo- 
sntous  occasion. 

Amos  Farley  could  not  sleep,  because,  as 
i  have  seen,  he  dreaded  lest  his  daughter 
ould  be  unkindly  received,  neglected,  and 
irhaps  harshly  treated,  by  the  family  and 
lends  of  her  future  husband.  He  had  reared 
T  as  a  tender  plant,  cherished  her  in  the 
irmth  of  his  kindly  bosom,  and  he  felt  that 
e  chilling  frost  of  unkindness  would  cause 
ir  to  wither  and  die.  He  was  aware  that  he 
ould  feel  desolate  and  deserted  when  she 
ft  him,  but  it  was  not  that  that  grieved  him. 
e  was  not  a  selfish  man.     He  could  have 
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reconciled  himself  to  any  thing,  provided  h 
mueh-loved  child  were  happy. 

Mrs.  Farley's  rest  was  disturbed  by  anxioi 
thoughts  of  the  future.  She  was  fidgety  le 
the  female  world  of  Beachleigh  should  n 
show  a  proper  and  marked  respect  to  tl 
mother  of  Mrs.  Captain  Wrightly,  and  yie 
her  that  precedence  on  all  occasions  whi( 
she  felt  would  be  her  due. 

As  to  the  reception  her  daughter  was 
meet  with  in  her  husband's  family,  that  thoug 
did  not  harass  her  much.  She  believed  th 
when  they  saw  Madeline,  they  would  not  od 
forgive  the  captain  for  having  married  a  pe 
son  in  humble  life,  but  applaud  him  for  havii 
selected  so  elegant,  beautiful,  and  accoi 
plished  a  girl. 

"  If  they  do  snub  her,"  she  said  to  herse 
^*  what  matters  ?  If  she  has  half  her  m 
ther'B  spirit,  she  wiU  snub  them  again,  and  c 
quits." 

Need  we  explain  why  the  bride  elect  sle 
not  ?  She,  who  had  never  since  she  quitt 
scliool  left  the  house  of  her  kind,  indulge 
parents,  and  who  was  petted  as  an  only  chi 
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petted,  was  about  to  go  into  the  world,  to 
lye  her  parents  and  friends— sincere  friends, 
ough  humble  ones — and  enter  into  a  higher 
[ik  of  society,  about  whom  she  knew  nothing 
acticallj,  and  but  little  theoretically,  and 
it  little  through  the  maudlin  pages  of  her 
>ther's  novels.  She  feared  she  should  find 
at  she  was  not  qualified  by  education  to  fill 
3  station  to  which  fortune  had  unexpectedly 
^yated  her. 

She  dreaded  the  stare  of  inquisitive  pride, 
e  haughtiness  of  the  scornful,  but  still  more 
e  silent  contempt  of  those  who  would  look 

her  as  an  unwelcome  intruder  into  circles 
r  which  she  was  unfitted.  These  were  the 
uses  of  her  uneasiness  and  fear.  She  hoped, 
d  prayed  she  might  not  be  deceived  in  the 
ipe,  that  by  patient  and  assiduous  attentions 

her  husband's  family,  by  an  humble  deport- 
ent,  and  an  earnest  endeavour  to  acquire 
e  manners  and  habits  of  good  society,  she 
Lght  win  even  golden  opinions  from  them  at 
Bt,  and  reconcile  them  to  a  marriage  com- 
enced  under  such  unfavourable  auspices, 
rith  joy — ^pure,  unmixed  delight— did  she 
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( I  think  of  him  so  soon  about  to  be  her  own. 

She  loved  him  with  her  whole  heart.    She 

P  had  laid  bare  before  him  every  thought  of 

her  guileless  mind,  and  believed  that  he  appre- 
»  ciated  her  for  herself  alone.     She  would  en- 

^  deavour  to  deserve  his  love ;  and,  should  she 

fail  in  her  endeavours,  she  felt  that  but  one 
resource  was  left  to  her— to  return  to  her 
kind  parents,  and  devote  the  remainder  of  her 
days  to  them.  Then  the  thought  of  her  hus- 
band having  to  leave  her  within  one  short 
month  of  their  union,  for  foreign  lands,  for 
the  dangers  of  the  battle-field,  was  almost 
unendurable,  and  she  condemned  herself  for 
having  forgotten  her  duty  as  a  wife  in  her 
feelings  as  a  child,  by  consenting  to  let  him 
go  without  her,  while  she  remained  to  comfort 
and  console  her  parents.  Added  to  all  this, 
it  must  be  owned,  was  a  feeling  of  pride,  that 
one  so  humble  as  herself  was  about  to  be 
raised  to  a  station  in  life  which  many  of  her 
friends  and  neighbours  deemed  little  short  of 
royalty ;  she  fondly  imagined  the  time,  when 
her  husband  should  return  covered  with  glory, 
f  ^  and  promoted  for  his  deeds  of  daring ;  when 
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should  have  put  down  the  usurper  of  the 
)De  of  France,  and  settled  for  life  in  some 
St  house  in  his  native  land.  Oh !  with 
Lt  pleasure,  with  what  pride,  should  she 
eavour  to  persuade  her  father  to  give  up 
business,  and  with  her  dear  mother  reside 
r  her,  and  share  in  the  comforts  of  her 
ae !  Could  a  mind  thus  filled  with  fears, 
^,  and  anxieties,  expect  the  healing  balm 
deep  to  visit  it  ? 

rhe  captain  slept  not.  He  was  on  the  eve 
narrying  a  pure-minded,  guileless  girl,  who, 
felt,  loved  him  with  that  calm,  intense 
ling  of  affection,  which  could  not  but  be 
iag.  True  that  he  was  acting  contrary  to 
wishes  of  his  family,  who  deemed  him  mad 
siDy  to  throw  himself  away  on  one  who 
lid  give  him  nothing  but  her  love.  He 
Qght  that  love  more  than  a  compensation 
all  that  they  deemed  a  loss — ^fortune,  high 
th,  connexion.  He  prized  one  of  Made- 
^'s  little  English  baUads,  sung  with  heart 
I  feeling,  more  than  all  the  Italian  bravuras 
1  scenas  that  he  had  heard  in  the  saloons 
the  great.     Her  just  conception  of  charac- 
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ter»  and  her  intuitive  elegance  of  manners,  1 
was  sure  would  enable  her  to  suit  herself  i 
the  society  into  which  he  was  about  to  intn 
duce  her.  He  felt  confident  that  his  motb 
and  Bisters  would,  when  they  saw  and  coi 
versed  with  Madeline,  forgive  him  from  the 
hearts  for  having  offended  their  pride  of  ai 
cestry,  and  thank  him  for  bringing  into  the 
family  circle  one  so  well  fitted  by  nature  an 
acquirements  to  adorn  it.  As  to  his  fatbe 
he  was  already  reconciled  to  the  match ;  f( 
he  was  one  of  those  who,  provided  his  ow 
selfish  pursuits  were  not  compromised  c 
interfered  with,  cared  but  little  what  hi 
family  did  or  whom  they  married.  He  was 
keeper  of  race-horses  and  a  hunter  of  foxe^ 
a  deep  drinker,  and  a  dicer.  He  rode  th 
best  horses  in  the  county,  and  gave  the  bes 
hunt  dinners  and  balls.  His  answer  to  hi 
SOD,  when  he  wrote  to  him  to  inform  him  c 
his  accident,  by  a  fall  from  a  shying  hors« 
and  its  ultimate  consequences,  his  engage 
ment  with  Madeline  Farley,  a  shopkeeper" 
daughter  in  a  little  sea-coast  town,  will  giv 
the  reader  a  deeper  insight  into  his  characte 
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1  opinions  than  any  description  of  tnine 
lid  convey.     It  ran  thus  : 

"Dear  William, 
^*  I  am  about  to  start  to  Newmarket,  where 
laye  staked  heavily  on  the  two-year-old, 
b  have  otherwise  made  up  not  so  bad  a 
)k.  I  have  only  time  to  tell  you  that  I 
ew  your  mare,  Bessy,  would  spill  you  some 
f  if  you  did  not  ride  her  in  blinkers.  Glad 
was  no  worse.  As  to  the  marriage  with 
J  girl  you  mention,  I  don't  object  to  a  cross, 
t  think  you  might  have  racked  yourself  up 
^re  comfortably,  for  I  suspect  she  has  but 
tie  com  in  her  father's  bin.  Show  her  out 
iong  us  by  all  means,  and  let  us  see  her 
;ions  and  paces.  I  suspect  your  mother  and 
ters  will  not  be  so  glad  to  see  lier  enter  her- 
f  for  a  plate  at  our  table,  as 

"  Your  affectionate  father, 

"John  Wrightly. 
"PS.  You  know  you  have  nothing  more 
expect  from  me  than  what  I  have  already 
ne  for  you — ^bought  your  captaincy  in  the 
•tb,  but  if  you  could  meet  with  a  good 
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Added  to  all  these  unpapayerons  infli 
ences^  his  arm  was  still  painful  at  time 
and  so  Captain  Wrightlj  passed  a  sleepier 
night. 
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The  sabbath  mom — the  mom  of  the  day 
jceding  the  wedding — ^beamed  forth  greatly 
the  joy  of  the  four  sleepless  ones. 
Ihey  met  at  an  early  hour  at  the  frugal 
^kfast-table,  and  ate  the  meal  almost  in 
mce. 

rhe  captain  accompanied  his  bride  and  her 
ther  to  the  church,  which  was  situated 
idst  a  grove  of  fine  old  oaks  on  a  rising 
mnd  above  the  town.  They  were  greeted 
a  kindly  manner  by  their  neighbours  and 
mds,  and  congratulated  on  their  approach- 
:  union — ^for  the  secret  had  transpired 
ough  the  miller  and  the  exciseman  —  so 
irtily  and  sincerely  that  their  spirits  rose, 
I  the  gloom  which  pervaded  their  minds 
i  like  a  mist  from  the  surface  of  the  sky. 
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Mra,  Farley  could  not  but  feel  that  she  I 
been  raised  several  degrees  in  the  estinaati 
of  her  neighbours^  in  consequenee  of  the  i 
proaching  ceremony.  She  could  read  it 
their  eyes,  that  she  was  already  somethi 
more  than  the  mere  wife  of  the  warm  Ap 
Farley,  the  well-to-do  shopkeeper  of  Beai 
leigh;  but  she  nodded  and  smiled  in  or< 
to  show  them  that  her  altered  condition 
their  thoughts  had  not  made  her  proud  a 
overbearing. 

Madeline  was  pleased,  heeau&e  she  saw  tl 
the  congratulations  of  her  friends  were  s 
cere,  and  the  captain  was  pleased  because 
saw  that  his  Madeline  was  pleased. 

Amos  Farley  promised  to  follow  his  faCi 
to  church ;  he  said  that  he  could  not  acco 
pany  them,  because  he  had  something  ti 
particular  to  do  before  he  left  home.  T 
something  yery  particular  was  to  sit  do 
by  himself  and  have  a  good  hearty  cry,  s 
he  did  it  effectually  and  felt  very  much 
lieved  by  it.  He  dried  his  eyes,  put  on 
hat,  and  having  given  it  that  peculiar'  i 
which  a  person  invariably  gives  it  when 
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18  niade  up  his  mind  to  be  very  resolute, 
t  out  at  a  rapid  pace  to  church,  to  pray 
r  his  daughter's  happiness  and  offer  thanks 
r  the  comfort  which  he  really  felt  since  his 
artj  fit  of  crying. 

When  he  entered  the  avenue  which  led  up 
the  church  porch,  he  was  surprised  to  see 
the  tower-clock  that  the  service  had  com- 
mced  more  than  half  an  hour.  Time  will 
ss  rapidly  in  grief  as  well  as  in  happiness- 
)  could  not  enter  the  church ;  he  felt  that 
)  eyes  of  all  would  be  upon  him,  and  look 
)roachfully  at  him  —  the  vicar's  church- 
iden  —  the  most  regular  church-goer  in 
achleigh — for  being  so  very  late,  and  in- 
Tupting  their  devotions. 
He  sat  down  for  a  few  minutes  in  the 
rch,  but  he  could  not  sit  long.  He  could 
sar  the  sound  of  the  parson's  voice,  but  he 
aid  not  distinguish  the  words  he  uttered — 
^  could  not  join  in  the  prayers.  He  left 
s  seat,  and  wandered  through  the  graves  in 
e  churchyard.  Near  the  large  aged  yew- 
ee  was  the  family  tomb  of  the  Parleys — 
»r  even  that  humble  family  in  that  humble 
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village  had  its  family  tomb.  Amos  sto 
over  it,  and  read  the  names  of  those  who  h 
gone  before  him.  There  was  a  broad  spa 
left  at  the  bottom  of  the  head-stone,  whi 
he  felt  would  do  longer  be  a  space  if  ft 
thing  befel  his  daughter.  Ha  ga^^d  at 
until,  in  his  mind's  eye,  he  read  distinctly  t 
words,  **  Also  Amos  Farley  and  Joan  his  wi 
and  Madeline,  their  only  child."  He  km 
that  it  was  not  real.  He  rubbed  his  eyes  m 
closed  them,  but,  when  he  opened  them  agai 
there  were  the  same  words  as  clearly  ( 
graved  as  before*  He  passed  his  hand  oi 
the  stone,  and  was  persuaded  he  felt  t 
words  engraven  indelibly  upon  it.  He  trei 
bled,  and  would  have  fallen,  had  he  not  lea 
for  support  upon  the  tomb.  He  closed  I 
eyes,  and  offered  up  a  silent  prayer  for  aid 
his  distress.  He  was  answered*  He  opes 
his  eyes  —  the  illusion  had  vanished.  T 
bottom  of  the  hcad-Btone  was  bare.  I 
returned  home,  and  read  the  service  of  t 
day. 

Slowly  and  tediously  passed  the  hours 
that  day  to  all  the  party  interested  in  ll 
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It  of  the  morrow,  and  that  morrow 
ned  on  faces  indicatiye  of  aught  but  joy. 

ceremony  was  performed   amidst  tears 

sobbings;  and  though  the  newly *made 
e  and  bridegroom  were  congratulated  by 
xge  body  of  friends  and  neighbours  who 

though  uninyited,  been  present  at  the 
ding,  those  congratulations  failed  to  raise 
r  spirits. 

be  breakfast  over — ^it  was  soon  ended,  for 
ne  could  eat  or  drink  much,  though  each 
Bed  the  other  to  do  so^— a  postchaise  drew 
0  the  door.  Madeline  fell  on  her  father's 
:,  and,  while  she  kissed  him  again  and 
D,  she  held  her  mother's  hand,  and 
ped  it  as  though  she  feared  to  be  torn 
i  her. 

he  captain,  gently  withdrawing  her  from 
parents,  whispered  a  few  words  of  com- 

and  carried  rather  than  led  her  to  the 
iage.  Amos  gazed  at  it,  until  a  turn  in 
road  hid  it  from  his  aching  sight,  sought 
little  parlour,   and  fell  on  his  partner's 


mos  could  not  attend  to  business  that 
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day.     He  closed  Mb  shop;    and  tbe  hooi 
BB   the  neighbours  said,    "  looked  more 
though    Madeline    Farley   was    dead    tb 
married," 

The  miller  and  the  exciseman  came 
dinner-  Amos  tried  to  proTe  himself  one  i 
**  the  JoTials/*  It  wonld  not  do-  The  e: 
periment  was  a  failure.  The  meat  seemc 
to  choke  him — the  wine  would  not  stimiilai 
him — the  tobacco^  his  faTonrit^  indulgene 
had  lost  its  sayonr.  The  miller  and  tl 
exciseman  retired  at  an  early  honr,  wondei 
ing  what  ailed  the  most  jovial  of  all  '*  th 
Jovials/* 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Madeline  for  the  first  few  miles  of  her 
mey  could  not  overcome  her  grief.  She 
pt  long  and  hitterlj;  but  the  motion  of 
( carriage,  the  endearments  of  her  husband, 
remarks  on  passing  objects,  and  the  thought 
the  meeting  with  her  new  relatives,  gradu- 
Y  restored  her  to  calmness.  When  she 
Jw  near  the  Hall  —  the  home  of  her  hus- 
Qd — all  traces  of  grief  had  left  her  counte- 
Qce.  Anxiety  to  see  how  she  should  be 
Jeived  had  overcome  sorrow. 
The  chaise  drew  up  at  the  door.  None  of 
5  family  came  out  to  greet  her.  Several 
rvants  in  the  livery  of  the  Wrightlys  stood 
idy  to  usher  them  into  the  house.  The  but- 
r,  an  old  and  faithful  servant,  bid  God  bless 
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them  both  as  he  preceded  them  to  the  drav 
ing-room.  It  was  empty,  and  Madeline  fe 
a  chill  come  over  her  as  she  gazed  round  tl 
spacious  apartment.  She  could  not  feel  \ 
home,  though  her  husband  stood  by  her  sid 
pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  bade  her  we 
come.  She  longed  to  be  alone,  to  ease  h 
overcharged  feelings  by  tears. 

The  door  was  opened,  and  the  captain 
father — Jack  Wrightly  as  he  was  called  I 
every  one  —  rolled  into  the  room  —  for  h 
mode  of  progression  could  not  be  called 
walk,  so  bowed  were  his  legs  from  living  on 
saddle  from  his  infancy.  He  held  out  t^ 
fingers  to  his  son,  gave  him  a  hearty  sla 
on  the  shoulder,  and  told  him  he  y^va  coi 
founded  glad  to  see  him. 

The  captain,  knowing  his  father's  peculu 
rities,  was  sure  he  was  glad  to  see  him ;  an( 
taking  Madeline's  hand,  introduced  her  i 
his  wife.  Jack  Wrightly  examined  her  froi 
head  to  foot,  as  he  would  have  examuied 
horse,  except  that  he  did  not  open  her  monl 
to  ascertain  her  age  by  her  teeth,  and  the 
shook  her  heartily  by  the  hand,  drew  h( 
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ier  roughly  towards  him,  and  kissed  her 
re  than  once. 

Madeline  smiled  as  her  father-in-law  re- 
;ed  her,  and  told  her  he  considered  William 
5iy  lucky  fellow  to  have  suited  himself  so 
1  in  a  wife,  as  far  as  shape  and  figure 
It. 

rhe  captain  smiled  too ;  but  burst  out  into 
earty  laugh,  when  his  father  told  him,  in  a 
f-audible  whisper,  that  Madeline  "  had  a 
mdid  forehand,  was  well  ribbed  up,  and 
y  a  little  too  fine  about  the  pasterns." 
*  But,  come,"  said  he,  "  let  us  join  the  la- 
8.     They  are  in  the  library,  and  anxious 
the  meet,  so  we  will  throw  off  at  once." 
5o  saying,  he  drew  Madeline's  arm  within 
>  and  rolled  with  her  down  the  staircase  to 
library.     The  bride's  heart  fluttered,  her 
id  felt  giddy,  and  her  eyes  seemed  dimmed 
he  opened  the  door  and  presented  her  to 
ee  ladies  —  her  mother  and  sisters-in-law, 
i  assured  her  they  were  "  confounded  glad 
see  her." 

Madeline  felt  her  hand  slightly  pressed  by 
B  of  them,  and  her  cheek  kissed  by  some- 
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body.  It  was  not  the  warm  kiss  of  affection 
bat  felt  cold  and  icy.  She  shrunk  from  it 
and  answered  the  chilly  welcome  that  accom 
panied  it  by  a  slight  curtesy,  and  an  appealinj 
look  to  her  husband,  who  led  her  from  hi 
mother  to  his  sisters.  They  performed  tb 
same  ceremony  of  kissing  and  welcoming  he 
to  Wrightly  Hall,  in  a  manner,  if  possible 
more  frigid  and  forbidding.  Madeline  snnl 
on  a  seat,  and  felt  as  though  her  heart  woulc 
break.  She  wept  silently,  while  her  husbaiK 
T^  as  being  greeted  in  a  manner  almost  as  col( 
as  the  chilly  welcome  she  herself  had  experi 
eneed. 

After  a  few  minutes  passed  in  an  attemp 
at  a  conversation,  but  which  did  not  get  be 
joud  the  weather  and  the  roads,  a  bell  wa 
beard. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,"  said  Jacl 
Wrightly.  "  That  is  the  saddling  bell— don' 
be  long  in  unclothing.  The  second  bell  wil 
soon  ring.  It  is  the  signal  to  run  for  ih 
plate  —  ah !  ah  !  ah  !  I'll  be  disked  if  I  ain' 
confounded  hungry — ah!  ah!  ah!" 

Tliis  was  a  standing  joke  at  Wrightly  Hall 
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ivhich  no  one  thought  of  laughing  but  the 
petrator.  The  captain  led  his  bride  to  the 
irtments  assigned  them,  and  bade  her  be  of 
kI  cheer,  for  that  his  mother  and  sisters 
aid  shortly  recompense  her  for  the  coldness 
their  reception,  by  a  daily-increasing  re- 
ct  for  her  worth,  which  could  not  fail  to 
are  their  love  in  the  end. 
Madeline  composed  herself  as  she  best 
Id,  and  the  dinner  and  evening  passed  off 
iiout  any  thing  peculiarly  unpleasant  to 
r  the  pleasure  of  the  new  arrivals.  The 
tain  played  ecarte  with  his  father,  and 
lid  not  allow  him  to  try  his  skill  at  ^'  jump- 
the  cut,"  as  the  French  call  cheating  up 
king — though  he  would  have  done  so 
n  habit,  had  he  been  permitted  to  do  it. 
^ladeline  played  and  sang.  The  young  la- 
3  said  she  did  both  remarkably  well,  but 
t  it  was  a  pity  she  had  not  studied  in  the 
lian  school ;  and,  to  show  her  how  supe- 
r  that  school  was  to  her  homely  English 
I,  they  favoured  her  with  several  duets  and 
)s,  of  which  they  were  perfect  mistresses, 
ar  as  notes,  turns,  and  shakes  went,  but  to 
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which  they  could  not  give  the  desired  efteet^ 
from  not  feeling  the  spirit  of  the  respective 
composers, 

A  biscuit  and  a  little  negns  closed  the  first 
day  at  Wright ly  HalL  MadeliuOj  as  she 
sought  her  bridal-bed^  attended  only  by  a 
menial,  felt  that  she  should  never  be  a  wd- 
come  guest  under  its  roof 

Well;  the  honey-month  wa?  oven  Cap- 
tain Wrightly  with  his  wife  gladly  left  tbi 
hall  of  his  fathers.  Nothing  had  occurred  of 
which  they  could  openly  complain.  There 
was  the  same  sort  of  respectful  civility  shown 
to  them  as  would  have  been  shown  to  strangen 
who  were  not  particularly  wanted  to  extend 
their  visits.  All  was  cold,  formal  poUteness 
on  the  part  of  the  ladies. 

Jack  Wrightly^  who  really  apprecistad  and 
began  to  love  Madeline  better  than  hie  own 
daughters,  earnestly  begged  of  her  to  remairi 
with  hira^  instead  of  returning  to  her  hambk 
home  while  her  husband  was  abroad.  Sht 
returned  the  kind  pressure  of  his  band,  and 
wept  as  she  declined  his  offer,  urging  the  pro- 
mise she  had  made  to  her  father,  and  the 
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sondition  on  which  he  had  consented  to  her 
carriage,  as  an  excuse  for  declining  it. 

Jack  gave  her  a  hearty  kiss,  told  her  he 
oyed  her  dearly,  and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  gave 
»er  a  bank-note  value  fifty  pounds  —  a  thing 
le  had  never  been  guilty  of  doing  to  any  other 
Ddividual  in  the  course  of  his  life,  and  which 
le  only  justified  to  himself  by  saying,  as  he 
wked  over  his  betting-book : — 

"  It  is  a  mere  flea-bite,  these  two  ponies : 
stand  remarkably  well  for  the  Derby." 

The  ladies  took  a  formal  leave  of  poor  Ma- 
eline,  and  said  they  should  be  very  happy  to 
ear  firom  her.  They  presented  her  with  some 
ttle  bits  of  jewelery,  and  fancied  they  had 
one  their  duty,  and  rather  more  than  their 
aty  to  the  wife  of  their  son  and  brother, 
he  old  butler,  who  felt  for  Madeline's  situ- 
ion,  put  a  kitten  into  the  chaise  just  as  it 
as  being  driven  off,  and  begged  her  to 
^p  it  ^*  for  the  sake  of  one  who  had  pas- 
d  so  many  years  in  a  family  which  she  had 
moured  by  uniting  herself  to  it."  The 
ptain,  who  knew  the  old  man  meant  it  as  a 
tM)f  of  his  respect  for  his  wife,  pressed  his 
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hand,  and  thanked  him.    Need  I  say,  th 
ten  was  an  especial  favourite  withMudel 

Amos  Farley,  who  had  passed  a  mosi 
happy  monthj  and  almost  unjovialized 
Jovials'*  by  his  Eielaucholy  looks  and  dc 
ment,  was  heartily  glad  when  the  ^ 
arrived  announcing  the  return  of  his  d: 
ter.  Ha  knew  that  they  could  not 
Beacbleigh  before  five  or  six  o*clock} 
yet,  from  nine  in  the  morning  nntil  the 
arrive  J  did  he  stand  at  his  shop-door,  loi 
along  the  road  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  e 

Mrs,  Farley  was  almost  as  much  agi 
as  her  husband,  but  her  agitation  wa 
entirely  caused  by  the  prospect  of  seein 
child.  She  had  asked  a  small  party  of  fr 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  o 
partner,  to  meet  Captain  and  Mrs.  Wri 
at  tea.  She  was  agitated  lest  any 
should  go  wrong,  and  her  friends  depart 
out  being  fully  conscious  of  having  < 
gunpowder-tea  with  a  real  captain,  wh 
on  the  eve  of  tasting  real  gunpowder  i 
British  army. 

Customei^  came  in — customers  wen 
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108  could  not  attend  to  them.  He  could 
7  return  short  and  uncourteous  answers  to 
ir  courteous  greetings.  His  heart  and 
id  were  in  the  yellow  post-chaise,  which 
J  bearing  —  slowly,  too  slowly  he  thought 
lis  child  to  his  arms.  When  the  hour  drew 
X  when  he  knew  she  must  reach  home,  un- 
)  an  accident  had  occurred  on  the  road,  he 
w  more  fidgety  than  ever ;  he  walked  up 
1  down  the  shop,  whistled  and  sung  by 
OS,  took  pepper-dust  instead  of  brown 
itch  snuff,  broke  a  string  of  rushlights, 
Kjked  down  a  cake  of  greaves,  and  com- 
ted  all  sorts  of  enormities  and  errors. 
Che  sound  of  wheels  was  heard ;  the  pos- 
ion's  whip  cracked  loudly ;  Amos  saw  the 
ise  approaching.  He  tried  to  run  out  to 
Bt  it,  but  could  not.  A  something  very 
I  a  ball  of  worsted  seemed  to  be  fixed  in 
throat,  and  impeded  his  breathing  and  his 
erance.  He  could  only  point  to  the  door, 
1  sink  down  upon  the  nearest  seat  he  could 
I.  What  occurred  he  knew  not,  until  he 
nd  himself  locked  in  Madeline's  arms, 
king  franticly,  and  sobbing  audibly  for  joy. 
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Amos  would  have  kissed  the  captain  too, 
he  came  to  his  senses  just  in  time  to  pre 
him  making  himself  so  ridiculous,  and 
changed  the  salute  for  a  most  hearty 
English  pump-handler. 

Four  happier  people  never  sat  dowi 
dinner.  Amos  laughed  and  cracked 
standing  jokes  of  "  the  Jovials"  altema 
Mrs.  Farley  was  too  delighted  with  the 
gance  of  her  daughter's  dress  and  the  fast 
ability,  as  she  termed  it,  of  her  general  apj 
ance,  not  to  anticipate  a  decided  triumph 
her  friends  who  were  coming  to  tea.  M 
line  was  happy  because  she  was  at  h( 
and  saw  her  parents  were  happy.  Cap 
Wrightly  caught  the  contagion,  and  confe 
that  he  relished  the  plain  leg  of  mutton, 
the  plain  bottle  of  port,  more  than  he 
relished  the  three  courses  and  the  prm 
qualite  Lafitte  at  the  hall  of  his  ancestors 

The  neighbours  and  friends  who  had  1 
invited  came.  Amos,  when  he  had  smc 
his  pipe  with  the  captain,  who  smoke 
second  on  a  cigar,  went  up-stairs  to  the  d 
ing-roora.      He   was   surprised    to  see 
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Friends  the  miller,  the  exciseman,  and  several 
more  "  Jovials,"  with  their  wives  and  families ; 
but  he  was  delighted  to  see  them.  He  sang 
liis  best  songs,  insisted  on  a  supper,  made 
sundry  bowls  of  punch,  got  up  a  little  dance ; 
md  not  long  before  the  church  clock  struck 
'*  three  in  the  mom"  would  he  permit  the  fun 
bo  cease,  or  his  friends  to  leave  him. 

He  then  went  to  bed,  rather  muddled  with 
)ver-exertion,  punch,  and  happiness,  and  de- 
clared his  intention  to  make  a  week  of  it. 
Mrs.  Farley  was  intoxicated  with  delight  — 
for  she  had  heard  the  exciseman's  wife  whis- 
per to  the  miller's  lady,  that  "Mrs.  Cap- 
tam  Wrightly  looked  and  behaved  just  as  a 
real  lady  would  have  looked  and  behaved ! 
indeed,  just  as  if  she  had  been  bom  to  it." 
Her  triumph  was  complete. 

The  captain  and  Madeline  had  been  too 
much  engaged  in  entertaining  their  humble 
friends,  and  seconding  the  jovial  endeavours 
of  the  president  of  "  the  Jovials,"  to  think  of 
themselves.  When,  then,  those  friends  were 
gone,  and  they  sought  their  room — ^the  room 
in  which  the  captain  had  lain  many  weeks  as 
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an  invalid  —  the  thought  struck  them  more 

forcibly,  from  contrast,  that  this  joy  most 

soon  be  exchanged  for  grief — ^that  a  yery  fe^ 

days   only  would  elapse   before   they  wei« 

parted — ^perhaps  never  to  meet  again  in  this 

world.     The  tears  were  not  dry  on  their  fac« 

when  they  fell  asleep  in  each  other's  arms. 
m  m  m  m 

The  fatal  day  arrived.  The  boat  came 
ashore  for  Captain  Wrightly.  Madeline,  as 
she  received  his  last  embrace,  sunk  on  the 
ground.  She  felt  a  presentiment  that  that 
was  the  last  embrace  they  should  be  per- 
mitted to  enjoy,  and  that  she  was  already  a 
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We  will  not  accompany  Captain  Wrightly 
his  voyage  to  the  continent ;  suffice  it  say. 
It  he  wrote  to  Madeline  to  apprize  her  of 

safe  arrival  at  head-quarters ;  that  the  let- 
was  filled  with  every  argument,  aifection- 
ly  and  cheerfully  expressed,  which  his  kind 
irt  suggested  to  him  as  likely  to  render 
'  he  loved  as  comfortable  and  happy  as  she 
lid  be  during  his  absence. 
Madeline  read  the  letter  to  her  parents 
tin  and  again,  kissed  it,  and  placed  it  near 

heart.  Amos  Farley  tried  to  smile  on 
daughter  to  confirm  those  hopes  which  the 
usal  of  her  husband's  communication  had 
led.      He   could  not  smile  cheerfully  on 
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his  child,  but  he  pressed  her  hands  and  kiss 
her  lips,  and  bade  her  trust,  through  Pro^ 
dence,  that  all  would  end  well.  He  then  1( 
the  room  quickly,  fearing  that  the  tears  whi 
were  ready  to  burst  forth  from  liis  eyes  shoB 
find  vent  in  her  presence,  and  give  the  lie 
the  hopes  he  had  expressed. 

Mrs.  Farley  patted  her  daughter  on  t 
back,  and  bridled  up  as  she  assured  her  tfa 
^^  she  had  not  the  least  little  bit  of  a  dou 
that  dear  William  would  kill  an  immen 
number  of  Frenchmen,  and  come  home  a  g 
neral,  with  plenty  of  honours  and  prize-mone 
and  without  a  scratch." 

After  the  first  month  of  the  captain's  a 
sence  had  expired,  the  cheerfulness  of  tl 
little  family  circle  was  nearly  restored.  M 
deline,  when  she  was  not  engaged  in  writii 
to  her  husband,  amused  herself  with  her  bool 
music,  and  drawing,  or  wandered  on  the  bea( 
with  her  mother,  gazing  on  the  opposite  coa 
— 'the  land  of  the  stranger — the  country 
the  enemy — about  to  be  the  scene  of  slaught 
— the  grave  of  many  a  brave  man,  probabl 
of  her  husband.      If  he  fell,  she  felt  thi 
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ith  him  would  be  buried  all  her  hopes  of 
ippiness.  In  this  gloomy  view  of  the  fu- 
ire  she  could  not  help  indulging,  for  grief 

an  indulgence,  now  and  then ;  but,  gene- 
lUj  speaking,  her  full  trust  and  confidence 
I  the  mercy  and  protection  of  a  Higher 
ower  enabled  her  to  view  her  prospects  in 
more  pleasing  light,  and  her  heart  swelled 
ith  pride  and  joy  at  the  thought  of  em- 
racing  her  husband  when  he  stepped  on  the 
loies  of  his  native  land,  unscathed  and  co- 
Bred  with  glory. 

Amos  Farley  would  not  think  of  the  future, 
■  he  could  help  it.  He  bustled  about  his 
ttle  shop  from  morning  till  night,  extended 
is  business  in  every  possible  way,  and  en- 
Bred  into  all  sorts  of  speculations.  Thus, 
nsiness  during  the  week,  a  jolly  evening 
rith  "  the  Jovials "  at  the  close  of  it,  and 
he  sight  of  his  Madeline's  cheerful  face, 
nabled  him  to 

Drive  dull  care  away, 

greatly  to  the  delight  of  the  miller  and  the 
exciseman,  who  could  not  be  jolly  themselves 
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when  they  saw  the  President  of  **  the  Joviak" 
sad  and  sorrowful. 

Thus  passed  the  winter  months.  "ftTiea 
spring  retuniedj  Madeline  conveyed  to  her 
delighted  husband  the  tidings  that,  ere  autnmtt 
came  again,  he  would,  with  God's  hlessisg, 
be  a  father.  He  wrote  to  his  wife  to  express 
his  joy  at  the  prospect  of  an  event  which 
would  render  her,  if  possible,  doubly  dear  ta 
him,  and  begged  her  to  take  the  greatest  cart" 
of  her  health,  and  to  spare  no  expense  iu 
providing  every  necessary  and  indulgence  to 
ensure  the  comfort  of  herself  and  her  es^pect^ 
infant. 

He  also  wrote  to  his  father  and  mother  to 
apprize  them  of  the  additional  happiness  in 
store  for  him,  and  suggested  to  them  not  oak 
the  propriety,  but  the  necessity,  of  showing 
to  their  daughter-in-law,  situated  as  she  was* 
that  affection  and  attention  which  they  had 
hitherto  vrithheld  from  her. 

Mrs.  Wrightly,  his  mother,  upon  the  receipt 
of  this  letter,  wrote  a  formal  epistle,  a  copj 
of  which  she  transmitted  to  her  son,  to  Mt* 
deliue.     She  invited  her  to  take  up  her  rcai* 
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ice  at  Wrightly  Hall,  until  the  interesting 
nt  should  have  taken  place.  She  hinted, 
,  rather  coarsely,  at  the  superiority  of  the 
iforts  and  conveniences  of  a  gentleman's 
ise  over  the  humble  abode  of  a  tradesman ; 
i  concluded  by  saying,  that  it  was  right 

proper  that  the  heir  to  the  family  honours 
old  be  bom  in  the  hall  of  his  forefathers, 
ogether,  it  was  a  very  business-like  letter, 

it  did  not  display  one  spark  of  true 
iherly  afTection  or  feeling  throughout  its 
ely-written  sheet.  Madeline  shed  a  few 
er  tears  as  she  placed  the  letter  in  her 
her's  hands,  and  sat  down  to  write  a 
1  but  firm  answer,  declining  the  invita- 
t. 

Sad  she  obeyed  the  suggestions  of  her 
her,  whose  indignation  was  excessive  at 
le  pride  and  pomposity  of  those  people," 
would  have  written  such  a  letter  as  would 
ctually  have  put  an  end  to  all  further 
imunication  between  the  families, 
trs.  Farley  was  sadly  annoyed  that  her 
gbter  would  not  write  as  she  dictated  to 
;  and  told  her  husband  that  she  was  sur- 
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prised  that  a  child  of  her's  should  be  so 
ficicnt  in  "  proper  pride,"  and  so  afraid  to 
"  those  people  "  a  bit  of  her  mind. 

Amos,  though  angry  with  Mrs.  Wrigl 
for  wishing  to  remove  his  child  from  the  c 
of  her  parents,  at  so  trying  and  danger 
a  season,  applauded  Maddine  for  the  coi 
she  had  pursued  in  not  offending  the  fan 
of  her  husband,  and  thereby  widening 
breach  that  existed  between  them. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  sisters-in-law  to  s 
that  the  elder  of  the  two  wrote  a  for 
postscript  in  their  joint  names,  seconding 
proposal  of  their  mother ;  but,  like  the  let 
itself,  the  postscript  wanted  even  a  shoTi 
affection  and  love. 

Jack  Wrightly  did  not  write  to  Madeli 
He  hated  letter-writing  at  all  times  and  un 
all  circumstances.  At  that  particular  ti 
he  was  very  busy  in  finishing  the  hunti 
season;  and  under  those  circumstances 
deemed  every  moment  not  spent  in  the  stal 
the  kennel,  or  the  field,  a  dead  loss.  Wh 
however,  he  had  killed  his  May  fox  in 
forest,  seen  the  hounds  put  out  to  good  wal 
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[  the  hunters  tnmed  oat  in  the  salt  marshes, 
monnted  one  of  his  best  hacks,  and  rode 
T  to  Beachleigh,  having  betted  with  a 
jnd,  before  he  started,  three  to  two  that  he 
1  the  forty  miles  in  less  than  four  hours. 
He  won  his  bet  easily ;  and  when  he  had 
n  his  hackney  properly  rubbed  down,  fed, 
I  watered,  in  the  stables  of  "  The  Ship,"  he 
led  down  the  street,  looking  out  right  and 
t  for  the  grocer's  cribj  as  he  called  it ;  for 
felt  unwilling  to  inquire  for  "  the  shop  " 
his  son's  father-in-law.  He  soon  disco- 
•ed  the  house,  and  knocked  at  the  private 
Dr,  meaning,  as  he  said,  "  to  go  to  earth  in 
wleline's  own  room,  without  seeing  her  sire 
dam." 

In  this  plan,  however,  he  was  defeated ;  for 
nos  Farley,  hearing  a  rap  at  the  private  en- 
ince,  popped  out  of  his  shop,  in  his  apron 
d  sleeves,  to  see  who  his  visiter  might  be. 
Jack  Wrightly  did  not  reply  at  once  to  the 
estion,  "Whom  did  you  please  to  want, 
?"  but  examined  his  questioner  from  "  his 
izzle  to  his  fetlocks."  He  seemed  pleased 
th  the  cheerful,  kindly -looking  face,  and  the 
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quiet,  respectable  demeanour  of  Amos,  and 
to  his  own  surprise,  found  himself  shakin; 
the  grocer  heartily  by  the  hand  in  the  ope 
street  of  Beachleigh,  aad  in  the  open  day. 

Amos,  to  his  great  surprise,  was  as  heartil 
returning  the  shake  of  a  perfect  stranger, 
gentleman  dressed  in  top-boots,  white  cord 
frock-cut  coat,  and  a  Townshend  hat.  Whe 
he  found  out  that  the  hand  he  grasped  wj 
the  property  of  Madeline's  father-in-law,  1 
dropped  it,  popped  into  the  shop,  doffed  tl 
apron  and  sleeves  with  wonderful  quicknesi 
and,  rushing  round  through  the  passage,  a( 
mitted  his  visiter  by  the  private  door  and  Ic 
him  up  stairs  into  the  drawing-room,  expres 
ing  his  delight  at  seeing  him  as  he  proceeded 
He  bade  him  be  seated,  while  he  went  to  sui 
mon  his  daughter. 

Jack  Wrightly,  when  he  was  left  alone,  o 
cupied  his  time  by  inspecting  "  the  kennel 
as  he  called  the  room.  The  first  glance  aroui 
convinced  him  that  it  was  Madeline's  0¥ 
room ;  for  it  was  filled  with  musical  instn 
ments,  materials  for  drawing  and  embroide 
ing,  and  with  book-shelves,  furnished  wit 
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[antlj-bonnd  works  of  the  best  authors  in 
^lish,  French,  and  Italian.  The  whole 
e  an  air  of  comfort  as  well  as  of  simple 
[ance.  He  did  not  wonder  at  his  son  being 
tivated  by  a  girl  who,  in  addition  to  per- 
il beauty,  was  accomplished  in  all  that 
Is  to  make  a  woman  agreeable  to  the  other 

Confound  me,*'  said  the  Squire,  "if  I 
ik  my  old  girl  at  the  hall  and  her  two 
ighters  could  have  fitted  up  the  place  better 
tt  the  grocer's  daughter  has  done  it." 
Is  he  ended  this  little  soliloquy,  the  door 
\  opened  by  Madeline.  She  was  dressed  in 
imple  morning-gown,  which  her  fond  but 
iish  mother  had  been  vainly  endeavouring 
oduce  her  to  exchange  for  something  gayer 

more  fitted  for  presenting  herself  in  to 
great  man  of  Wrightly  Hall.  She  looked 
y  beautiful,  and  more  interesting  than  ever, 
her  father-in-law  told  her;  only  he  did 
in  stable-talk,  as  he  folded  her  in  his  arms 
I  kissed  her  blushing  cheeks.  He  then  led 
to  the  sofa,  and,  apologizing  for  not  having 
tten  to  her  or  visited  her  earlier,  explained 
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to  her  the  difficult  position  in  which  a  ma 
of  fox-hounds  was  placed  before  the  hun 
season  was  over. 

Madeline  listened  and  smiled ;  assured 
that   she  sympathized  in  his  feelings; 
begged  he  would  say  no  more  about  what 
termed  his  cruel  neglect  of  a  wench  who 
his  family  a  favour  by  belonging  to  it. 
then  used  his  best  endeavours  to  induce 
to  leave  her  parent's  house,  and  make  the 
her  home  until  her  husband  returned  to  cl 
her.     This  Madeline  declined  doing  so  fin 
at  the  same  time  thanking  him  so  sincerely 
his  kindness,  that  he  felt  it  would  be  use 
to  urge  her  any  further. 

Their  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
entrance  of  Mrs.  Farley,  who,  dressed  in 
very  best,  made  a  low  courtesy  to  the  squ 
and  begged  he  would  condescend  to  part 
of  their  plain  family-dinner,  which  was  i 
ready  in  the  little  parlour  below. 

Jack  Wrightly  was  blessed  with  a  good 
petite  at  all  times,  and  was  now  really  hon 
after  his  long  and  sharp  ride;  so  he  gla 
accepted   the  invitation,  and  found  him 
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ted  at  the  plainly  but  well-covered  table  of 
le  grocer."  After  doing  more  than  justice 
k  fine  slice  of  salmon  and  a  quarter  of  lamb, 
readily  joined  his  host  in  discussing  the 
tents  of  two  bottles  of  particularly  good 

port.     Before  the  second  was  uncorked, 
heart  was  opened  and  his  tongue  loosened. 

went  through  every  run  of  the  season; 
I  Amos  of  all  the  best  meets  and  the  surest 
Is  in  his  country ;  gave  him  the  pedigree 
all  his  horses  and  hounds ;  and  ended  by 
iting  him  to  hunt  with  him  next  season, 
[  promising  to  mount  him  on  a  safe  and 
1-trained  horse,  capable  of  carrying  four- 
tt  stone  over  any  thing, 
imos  smiled  and  bowed.  The  squire  told 
1  he  was  a  confounded  good  fellow,  and 
^  of  the  best  talkers,  for  a  tradesman,  he 
1  ever  met  with. 

Amos  smiled  again;  for  he  had  scarcely 
)ken  a  word  since  his  wife  and  daughter 
i  left  the  room.  To  prevent  himself  break- 
f  out  into  a  real  laugh,  he  rose  and  rung 
5  bell  for  another  bottle  of  wine.  This  his 
est  positively  declined ;  alleging,  as  an  ex- 
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cuse  for  not  "  dying  game,"  the  length  of 
ride  home,  and  requested  that  some  one  mi 
be  sent  to  order  his  horse  to  be  brought  dc 
to  him. 

While  the  messenger  was  gone  on  this 
rand,  Jack  Wrightly  pulled  out  a  large  ] 
them  pocket-book,  and  after  fumbling  ab 
among  pedigrees  of  dogs  and  horses,  reci 
for  all  sorts  of  canine  and  equine  diseases,  1 
of  running  horses  and  greyhounds,  he  foi 
two  notes  of  one  hundred  pounds  each, 
spread  them  out  on  the  table  before  his  as 
nished  host,  who  could  not  imagine  what 
was  about,  and  begged  him  to  take  them  i 
use  them  in  providing  for  the  wants  and  cc 
forts  of  Madeline  and  her  infant,  whom 
blush  to  say  it,  he  designated  as  "  the  yoi 
mare  and  foal.** 

Amos  positively  refused  to  accept  the 
assuring  him  that  he  could  afford  to  sapp 
his  only  child,  and  provide  every  thing 
which  she  might  stand  in  need. 

The  squire  gave  a  peculiar  whistle,  skpj 
Amos  on  the  back,  and  went  up  to  the  dra 
ing-room  with  the  notes  crumpled  up  in  1 
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nd.  There  he  found  Madeline,  and,  as  he 
ssed  her  and  bade  her  farewell,  he  left  the 
nk-bills  in  her  possession.  He  then  made 
low  bow  to  Mrs.  Farley,  and  hurried  from 
e  house  without  speaking  another  word, 
raped  upon  his  horse,  and  went  home  "  dou- 
j  Derby  pace,"  feeling  doubly  excited  by  an 
wonted  act  of  generosity,  and  "the  grocer's" 
rt-wine. 

Madeline,  when  she  found  out  that  the  bits 
paper  which  had  been  so  unexpectedly 
rust  into  her  hand  by  her  father-in-law  were 
0  bills,  Talue  one  hundred  pounds  each,  con- 
Ited  Amos  on  the  propriety  or  impropriety 
retaining  them. 

Amos,  though  vexed  at  the  squire's  conduct 
er  he  had  declined  accepting  assistance  in 
}  daughter's  behalf,  advised  her  to  keep 
sm,  lest  she  should  offend  the  donor.  She 
closed  them  in  a  letter  she  was  about  to 
spatch  to  her  husband,  as  she  thought  they 
^\d  be  of  much  greater  service  to  him  than 
pself. 
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CHAPTER  XXra. 


Tlie  spring  passed  cheerfully  with  < 
frieTids  at  Beachleigh.  Summer  was  at  hai 
and  Madeline  was  busily  preparing  for  1 
reception  of  her  first-bom  into  this  world 
mingled  joys  and  griefs.  She  had  praj 
night  and  morning  that  she  might  be  bles! 
with  a  son,  and  that  the  boy  might  reserai 
his  father.  The  event  happened  two  mom 
before  the  expected  time.  A  boy  was  bom 
but  under  what  circumstances  !  Dea 
amidst  grief  and  mourning. 

The  battle  of  Quatre  Bras  had  been  foug 
The  news  was  conveyed  to  England,  and  hi 
dreds  sought,  with  anxious  feelings  ooi 
pounded  of  hope  and  fear,  to  learn  the  fete 
their  loved  ones — fathers,  sons,  and  brothi 
—  in  that  engagement. 
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Fhe  list  of  killed  and  wounded  was  de- 
^tehed  as  soon  as  possible  to  ease  the 
[ieties  of  friends  and  relatives.  Amos 
rlej  read  it  eagerly,  and  almost  the  first 
ne  that  caught  his  anxious  eyes  was  that 
Captain  Wrightly,  of  the  — th.  It  was 
ongst  the  list  of  the  killed, 
imos  let  the  paper  fall  from  his  hands.  He 
sped  them  together  over  his  burning  fore- 
id,  and  calling  out,  "  My  Madeline  !  my 
)r  daughter !  God  help  thee,  for  none  else 
I !"  fell  fainting  on  the  floor  of  the  club- 
im  at  "  The  Ship,"  where  he  had  been  in 
I  daily  habit  of  going  to  read  the  papers. 
Bis  friends,  the  miller  and  the  exciseman, 
hed  to  his  assistance.  They  rang  the  bell, 
1  bade  them  bring  water  and  other  restora- 
es.  When  these  proved  unavailing,  they 
it  for  the  only  medical  man  in  the  place, 
i  waited  in  trembling  and  dread  for  his  ap- 
irance.  He  came  as  quickly  as  possible, 
i  by  opening  a  vein  relieved  the  oppression 
the  sufferer's  brain.  Amos  had  just  reco- 
red  sufficiently  to  recognise  objects  and 
Jes  around  him.     The  surgeon  was  binding 
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up  his  arm,  and  bidding  him  let  the  tej 
which  were  trickling  from  his  eyes  have  fi 
vent,  when  a  rush  was  heard,  as  of  many  fe 
on  the  stairs,  the  door  was  thrust  sudder 
and  violently  open,  and  Madeline,  followed 
Ijer  mother  and  several  other  persons,  spru 
suddenly  into  the  room,  and  threw  hers 
into  her  father's  arms  with  a  shriek  tl 
pierced  the  heart  of  every  one  present. 

"  He  lives !  he  lives !  my  dear  father  live< 
were  the  words  she  uttered  before  she  becai 
fis  senseless  as  her  father  had  been  but  a  f 
j=:liort  minutes  before. 

Mrs.  Farley  would  have  fallen  to  the  groui 
for  her  knees  trembled  under  her,  and  her  Ik 
swam  round  when  she  saw  the  state  of  1 
child  and  her  husband,  had  not  the  surge 
perceived  the  state  she  was  in,  and  suppori 
her  until  she  was  placed  in  a  chair,  under  i 
care  of  the  landlady  and  other  women  \^ 
w  ere  present.  When  the  surgeon  had  left  I 
he  turned  his  attention  to  Madeline  and  1 
father.  The  poor  girl  had  fallen  from  i 
weak  arms  of  Amos,  and  lay  on  the  floor.  1 
father  knelt  over  her,  parting  the  hair  fr 
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forehead,  and  covering  her  with  the  warm 
Dd  which  flowed  from  his  arm.  The  ban- 
:e  had  fallen  off  in  his  struggle  to  support 
child,  but  the  father  knew  not  of  it,  saw  it 
.  He  saw  nothing  but  his  dear  Madeline 
tering,  as  he  thought,  in  her  own  blood, 

dying  before  him.    With  a  deep  groan  he 

by  her  side,  confounded  by  grief,  and 
ikened  by  the  excessive  flow  of  blood, 
rhe  surgeon  again  bound  up  his  arm,  and, 
lying  proper  stimulants,  again  restored 
I  to  his  senses,  and  sent  him  home  under 
care  of  his  friends,  Amos  refused  to  leave 
child,  and  resisted  as  long  as  he  was  able, 

he  was  borne  off  in  the  arms  of  four 
mg  men,  and  comforted  by  the  surgeon's 
irance  that  his  daughter  would  recover 
edily,  and  should  be  conveyed  to  his  home. 
H rs.  Farley  had  recovered  by  the  assistance 
he  women  about  her,  who  left  her,  weep- 
and  sobbing  as  though  her  heart  would 
St  her  bosom  with  its  throbbings,  to  aid 

daughter.  The  men  had  all  left  the  room, 
the  desire  of  the  surgeon,  when  Amos  was 
ried  out.     While  he  was  engaged  in  at- 
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tending  to  the  fainting  child,  the  mot 
mother-like,  blaming  herself  for  her  selfish 
in  giving  way  to  tears  instead  of  helping 
daughter,  wiped  the  moisture  from  her  e 
and,  repressing  her  sobs,  rose  to  aid  Madel 
No  one  saw  her  moye,  for  all  eyes  were  fi 
on  the  daughter,  who  was  giving  the  first  s 
of  recovery,  a  faint  sigh.  As  Mrs.  Fai 
passed  by  the  table  —  the  newspaper  can 
her  eye  —  she  saw  in  large  letters,  "EXPRl 
GLORIOUS  NEWS  FROM  THE  ARMY.*'     Wit 

woman's  quickness,  she  immediately  gues 
the  cause  of  her  husband's  illness.     She 
not  stop  to  read  the  glorious  news,  but  tur 
instantly  to  the  list  of  the  killed,  and  saw 
she  felt  she  should  see,  the  name  of  her  e 
in-law.     All  the  mother  within  her  bade 
restrain  her  feelings,  but  she  could  not.    i 
felt  as  if  she  should  be  choked  if  she  did 
scream.    She  uttered  a  half  stifled  cry,  pla 
her  hand  on  her  bursting  heart,  and  called 
Heaven  to  help  her.    Madeline  heard  the  c 
she  raised  herself  from  the  chair  in  which 
had  been  placed,  and  saw  the  fatal  papei 
her  mother's  hand.     A  sudden  convictiou 
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e  trnth  rushed  into  her  mind.  She  said,  in 
low,  weak  Toice,  "  I  know  it  all.  My  hus- 
Jid  is  dead  —  dead  —  killed  in  battle/'  and 
nk  back  in  the  chair,  insensible. 
She  was  removed,  with  the  greatest  caution, 
her  own  room.  Eyerj  means  that  medical 
ill  could  suggest  was  resorted  to,  but  in 
in.  That  night  she  was  a  mother,  a  widow, 
id  childless. 

We  will  not  dwell  any  longer  on  this  sor- 
wful  scene,  but  change  it  for  a  far  different 
le,  after  a  brief  explanation  of  the  manner 
which  the  news  of  Amos  Farley's  death  had 
ached  the  ears  of  his  wife  and  daughter. 
When  the  list  of  killed  and  wounded,  in 
hich  his  son-in-law's  name  appeared,  caused 
im  to  faint  through  fear  of  its  effects  on  his 
eloved  child,  and  when  the  medical  gentle- 
lan's  services  were  put  into  requisition, 
[ary,  the  maid  of  the  inn,  heard  her  mistress 
ly,  using  a  very  common  term  with  persons 
1  her  class  of  life,  "  that  Amos  Farley  was 
own  in  a  dead  faint." 
Mary,  who  was  greatly  frightened,  only 
etained  the  word  dead  in  her  memory,  as 
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»he  hurried  down  the  street  with  her  Bweet- 
heartj  the  ostler.  As  she  passed  the  door  nl 
Mr*  Farley's  shopj  she  could  not  resjist  die 
opportunity  of  showing  a  woman's  svmpatJbj 
with  a  family  which  she  thought  \Tas  bereaitij 
of  its  head.  She  allow  ed  the  ostler  to  go  on 
to  the  doctor's  hy  himself,  while  she  entefeJ 
the  shop,  and  told  the  assistant  shopman,  with 
apron  to  her  eyes,  and  in  sobbing  taiies,  tial 
his  master  was  dead. 

"  Dead  ?"  yaid  the  shopman,  "why  he  left 
me  alive  and  well,  not  five  o^inutes  since/' 

"  He  mought,  or  he  mought  not,"  said 
Mary,  beginning  to  grow  hysterical,  '*  httl  I 
tell  you  he  is  dead — dead — and  they  haw 
gone  for  the  doctor*" 

**Wha  is  gone  for  the  doctor,  yon  rilN 
girl  ?''  said  Mrs*  Farley,  who  had  heard  an 
extraordinary  noise  in  the  shop  from  tlie little 
back -parlour,  and  gone  to  ascertain  the  cao^^ 
of  it  at  her  daughter's  suggestion;  **wlio  i> 
ill,  tell  me  r 

''  Mr.  Farley — marm — is  dead — ^he  is  in- 
deed, up  iu  the  club-room,"  screamed  Ma^Ji 
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)w  wrought  into  a  state  of  excitement,  and 
3t  knowing  to  whom  she  was  speaking. 

Madeline  heard  the  reply,  and,  with  her 
other,  rushed,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  Ship, 
he  poor  girl  thus  unconsciously  caused  the 
arfiil  consequences  that  we  have  related, 
fter  recovering  from  her  fit,  and  learning 
le  mischief  she  had  caused,  Mary  was  seri- 
isly  ill.  She  never  forgave  herself  for  her 
ant  of  caution,  and  never  indulged  in  chat- 
iring  afterwards.  Had  Madeline  died,  she 
ould  never  have  been  convinced  that  she 
id  not  murder  her. 

But  to  change  the  scene. 

It  was  the  race- week  in  a  country  town  not 
T  from  Wrightly  Hall.  Jack,  or  the  Squire, 
J  he  was  called — the  former  title  he  had 
ith  his  intimates,  the  latter  with  the  little 
orld  in  the  neighbourhood  —  was  one  of 
lose  important  personages  on  such  occasions, 
le  stewards. 

There  had  been  capital  sport :  Jack  had  won 
is  money,  not  only  on  his  own  horses,  but 
f  backing  the  right  horse  in  every  race, 
fter  the  ordinary  at  the  principal  inn,  there 
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was  a  ball  for  those  who  liked  dancing,  an 
in  a  smaller  room  attached  to  the  assemWj 
rooms  there  were  cards  for  those  who  pr* 
ferred  them. 

Amongst  the  numher  of  the  card-pkyei 
was  the  Squire,  who  hated  dancing,  and  love 
the  excitement  of  play.  He  played  oe  th 
night,  and  the  luck  of  the  morning  did  nc 
fail  him.  He  won  every  rubber;  and  whe 
morning  dawned,  and  his  adversaries  decline 
playing  any  longer^  he  proposed  broiled  horn 
and  punch. 

The  proposal  was  acceded  to,  and  the  part 
retired  to  a  room  below,  where  much  win  eatc 
and  much  more  imbibed.  When  he  saw  th 
his  friends  were  excited,  he  proposed  a  litil 
chicken  hazard.  The  dice  were  prodnced^ 
table  cleared,  and  the  game  went  merrily  oi 
Jack  was  still  a  winner,  and  by  his  boisterot 
mirth  and  boasting  manner  had  excited  ti 
wrath  of  a  ueigbbouriug  gentleman,  who  hi 
been  as  unsuccessful  as  Jack  had  been  hiA 
— on  the  coarse,  at  the  whist -table,  and  wit 
the  dice. 

These  gentlemen  had  been  rivals  throug 
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life,  though  under  the  guise  of  friendship, 
rhey  were  riyals  in  riding,  shooting,  and 
racing,  indeed  in  all  sports  and  pastimes.  If 
the  truth  must  be  told,  they  feared  and  hated 
one  another  yery  cordially. 

"  Your  turn  this  time,"  said  Mr.  Langton, 
as  he  threw  down  his  last  stake,  ^^  but  my 
tarn  may  come  to-morrow.  It  is  the  last 
day  of  the  races,  and  I  may  be  a  winner  yet." 

"  You  may  if  you  haye  judgment  in  betting 
on  the  right  horse,  or  luck  in  getting  the 
office  given  you,"  said  Jack  Wrightly;  "but 
if  you  mean  to  back  your  own  horses  I  will 
lay  the  odds  against  them,  and  give  you  a 
pony  to  bet  them  with  me." 

"  You  may  laugh  if  you  please,"  said  Mr. 
Langton,  "  those  do  that  win.  Now  I'll  tell 
you  what  I  will  do.  You  are  yery  sweet  on 
your  horse.  Gaby,  that  won  the  Hunters' 
Stakes  yesterday." 

"  There  ain't  such  a  horse  in  this  county," 
replied  Jack;  "no,  nor  in  twenty  counties 
round." 

"  Well,  now  I  will  run  my  chestnut  mare, 
the  Topper,  against  him,  for  one  hundred,  to- 
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morrow,  or  for  more  if  you  please,  upon  o: 
condition,"  said  Mr.  Langton. 

"  Name  it,  and  I  am  your  man,  for  £50 
if  you  will." 

"  That  we  ride  ourselves,"  said  Mr.  Lan; 
ton. 

"  Agreed,"  said  the  Squire ;  "  I  considi 
myself  a  richer  man  by  £500  already.  L 
us  drink  to  our  own  success." 

The  match  came  off  after  the  other  rac^ 
were  over,  and  excited  a  great  deal  of  interes 
The  Squire  had  drunk  deeply,  and  had  ha 
110  sleep.  Still  he  was  fresh,  full  of  courag 
and  confidence.  He  smiled  and  shook  hand 
with  his  opponent,  as  they  met  at  the  start 
iiig-post.  The  Squire  was  the  favourite  a 
six  to  four,  and  few  takers,  for  he  was  a  bet 
ter  rider  than  Langton,  and  his  horse,  Gabj 
had  won  two  days  before. 

The  signal  was  given — off  they  went.  Jack 
who  knew  the  lasting  powers  of  the  animal  hi 
rode,  went  off  at  a  slapping  pace,  followe( 
closely  by  his  rival.  He  maintained  his  posi 
tion  until  they  reached  the  distance-post,  anc 
then  began  to  draw  ahead.     He  could  heai 
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is  rival  whipping  his  mare  as  they  drew  near 
lie  lines,  and  turned  round  and  smiled  at 
im,  as  he  slacked  his  hand  and  Gaby  sprang 
)rward  under  him.  That  smile  was  his  last. 
.  dog  shot  out  from  the  crowd  and  crossed 
16  course.  Gaby  trod  on  it  and  fell.  His 
laster  fell  with  him,  and  horse  and  rider 
)lled  over  three  or  four  times.  The  Squire 
ved  long  enough  to  hear  the  shrieks  of  his 
ife  and  daughters,  mingled  with  the  groans 
id  screams  of  the  crowd — and  no  longer. 

On  the  same  day,  and  about  the  same  hour 
lat  the  father  breathed  his  last  breath  on  the 

ice-course  of ,  his  son  fell  in  the  battle 

F  Quatre  Bras. 

We  must  change  the  scene  once  more. 

Months  have  elapsed  since  Madeline  was  a 
lother  and  childless  in  the  selfsame  hour, 
he  was  now  motherless ;  for,  during  her  long 
ad  dangerous  illness,  her  mother  would  not 
dt  her  bedside,  though  warned  to  do  so, 
rid  made  acquainted  with  the  consequences 
lat  must  be  the  result  of  her  confinement 
Dd  sleepless  watchings. 

"  She  is  every  thing  to  me.     If  she  dies, 
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I  will  die  too.     No  hireling  shall  wait  oi 
while  her  mother  has  strength  to  do  it," 
her  only  reply  to  her  friends  and  to  the 
dical  attendant,  when  they  expostulated 
her  on  the  subject. 

As  long  as  Madeline  was  ill,  the  ex 
ment  of  hoping  for  her  recoyery,  and  sup 
ing  her  with  medicines  and  nourishment, 
her  mother  aliye;  but,  when  her  daug 
was  pronounced  out  of  danger,  and  the 
citement  was  removed,  she  became  Ter; 
and  soon  exchanged  places  with  her  el 
She  became  the  nursed,  instead  of  the  nt 
The  fever  which  ensued  was  the  result  of 
haustion,  and  the  usual  depletives  could 
be  resorted  to.  Stimulants  were  tried  — 
disorder  flew  to  the  brain,  and  a  very 
days  closed  the  career  of  the  poor  anx 
mother. 

Amos  Farley  was  nearly  driven  distrac 
He  had  suffered  much  from  his  own  iUnes 
more  from  his  daughter's.  When  he  lost 
partner  with  whom  he  had  lived  for  m 
years  in  uninterrupted  happiness  and  comf 
he  found  that  his  heart  was  heavy,  his  spi 
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reighed  down,  and  he  would  haye  sunk  under 
be  blow,  had  he  not  still  had  his  child,  his 
[adeline,  to  love  and  to  liye  for. 

In  truly  Christian  humility,  £&ther  and 
bUd  knelt  side  by  side  over  the  lifeless  body, 
sd  prayed  for  comfort  and  aid  in  their  mu- 
lal  bereavement. 

Amos,  though  comforted,  was  still  sad  and 
1  very  low  spirits.  He  had  long  ceased  to 
3  a  member  of  his  club;  for,  besides  the 
lability  to  attend  on  account  of  the  state  of 
is  family,  his  friend,  the  exciseman,  had  been 
romoted  for  his  good  conduct,  and  removed 
om  Beachleigh,  and  the  miller  had  taken 
oto  him  a  wife,  who  did  not  approve  of 
arried  men  belonging  to  a  club.  Amos, 
lerefore,  withdrew  his  name  from  ^^  the 
)vials.** 

As  to  business,  he  could  not  attend  to  it — 
)r  did  he  think  it  necessary  to  do  so.  His 
lopman,  who  had  been  with  him  from  a  boy, 
)uld  attend  to  the  grocery  trade  without 
im.  He  had  given  up  the  post-office,  and 
Ai  the  books  and  goodwill  of  the  circulating 
brary,  because  Mrs.  Farley,  when  she  be- 
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came  the  mother  of  a  real  captain,  though 
unbecoming  in  her  to  retain  them. 

I  have  said  that  Amos  Farley  was  tea 
which  in  city  parlance  means  rich.  He  1 
indeed,  accumulated  some  three  or  four  tl 
sand  pounds,  which,  by  the  advice  of  a  fri< 
he  had  withdrawn  from  the  public  securit 
and  vested  in  a  venture  at  sea.  He 
bought  certain  shares  in  a  vessel,  wh 
nnder  the  pretence  of  being  a  merchantn 
was  employed  as  a  privateer,  and  had  I 
very  successful  in  capturing  the  ships  of 
enemy. 

Misfortunes  never  come  single ;  they  alix 
run  in  packs,  like  hounds,  sometimes  one  a 
another,  and  at  others  so  closely  toget 
that,  in  sporting  phrase,  you  may  thro^ 
sheet  over  them. 

Shortly  after  his  wife's  funeral,  Amos  i 
his  steady  old  pony  over  to  his  friend, 
joint  owner  of  the  good  ship  William 
Mary;  not  that  he  was  anxious  about 
success  of  his  venture  in  her,  but  that 
wanted  something  to  amuse  his  mind  and 
vert  his  thoughts   from  the   sad  channe 
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hich  thej  had  been  flowing.  The  result  of 
s  ride  was  both  amusing  and  diverting ;  for 
)  met  his  friend  neariy  out  of  his  mind,  has- 
ning  over  to  Beachleigh  to  inform  him  that 
e  William  and  Mary  had  been  most  heroi- 
lly  blown  into  the  air  by  her  captain,  who 
id  fired  the  powder-magazine,  rather  than 
low  himself,  his  crew,  and  his  ship,  to  fall 
to  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  after  a  well- 
ught  but  unsuccessful  engagement. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Amos.  "It  is  hard, 
rtainly,  to  lose  all  one's  hard  earnings  at 
ice.  But  I  have  my  business  left  to  me, 
id  can  begin  the  world  again." 

So  saying,  Amos  turned  the  head  of  his 
)ny  homeward.  He  soon  reached  Beach- 
igh,  and  as  he  rode  up  the  street  he  was 
irprised  to  see  a  crowd  round  his  door.  He 
quired  the  meaning  of  so  unusual  an  occur- 
ence, and  was  told  by  his  old  friend  the 
iller  that  the  new  exciseman  had  discovered 

large  parcel  of  smuggled  goods  on  his  pre- 
lises. 

It  was  too  true.  The  shopman,  taking  ad- 
jutage of  his  master's  inattention  to  busi- 
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nes§,  had  been  engaging  in  a  little  very 
venture  on  his  own  account —  in  con 
teas  and  tobaccoes, 

Amos  was  a  mined  man  —  mined  ; 
ness,  ruined  in  character;  for  no  one 
miller  would  belieTc  that  he  was  not  a 
transactions  which  were  known  to  1 
town.  This  broke  his  heart,  for  he  hi 
honest  and  upright  in  all  his  dealin 
never  cheated  the  revenue  of  one  f 
He  wandered  about  his  favourite  ha 
churchyard,  for  a  few  days,  gazed  k 
mournfully  on  the  family  headstone 
saw,  or  fancied  he  saw,  the  words :  — 
the  body  of  Amos  Farley,"  engraved  \ 
and  retired  to  his  bed  and  died* 
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CHAPTER  XXIV, 


I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  grief  of 
^ladeline  at  the  loss  of  her  dear,  kind  father. 
She  was  an  orphan  indeed,  and  penniless; 
rithout  a  home,  without  a  friend  to  aid  her, 
except  her  humble  neighbours,  who  were  not 
backward  in  offering  her  their  assistance  in 
ler  time  of  need.  ' 

Without  a  friend?  the  reader  will  say. 
VTiere  were  Mrs.  Wrightly  and  her  daughters? 
-her  mother  and  sisters-in-law ?  She  knew 
iOt.  Wrightly  Hall  was  now  the  property  of 
he  next  heir  male,  being  strictly  entailed, 
"he  ladies  had  left  it  shortly  after  the  squire's 
eathy  and,  as  peace  was  established,  had  re- 
ired  on  a  small  income  to  some  place  on  the 
ontinent. 
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Mrs.  Wrightlj  had  not  in  her  own  berea 
ments  forgotten  the  widow  of  her  son;  i 
had  written  to  her  more  than  once,  m 
kindly  than  Madeline  could  have  conceive( 
possible  for  her  to  write  to  one  so  hnml 
but  real  grief  subdues  pride,  and  levels  all  ( 
tinctions  of  rank.  She  had  offered  pecuni 
assistance,  which  was  declined  with  grat4 
thanks  by  her  daughter-in-law,  who  belie 
her  father  had  ample  means  for  her  8 
port.  Thus  ended  her  connexion  with 
Wrightlys. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?     Madeline  was 
termined  not  to  live  on  the  bounty  of 
father's  friend,  the  miller,  in  whose  house 
had  found  a  home.     She  had  received  a  fi 
rate  education,  and  that  education  she 
resolved  to  turn  to  account.     To  take  puj 
or  set  up  a  school  in  Beachleigh,  was  not  < 
disagreeable  to  her  on  account  of  her  un 
lingness  to  remain  in  a  place  where  she 
been  so  very  happy  and  so  very  misera 
but  it  was  not  feasible,  as  neither  the  t 
itself  nor  the  neighbourhood  could  boas 
that  class  of  persons  whose  children  c( 
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rail  themselves  of  the  accomplishments  she 
as  80  well  calculated  to  teach  them. 
Madeline  knew  nobody  whom  she  could 
msult  on  her  prospects  for  the  future  —  no- 
)Jy  to  advise  her  how  to  obtain  a  situation 
i  governess  in  a  family — no  one  to  whom  to 
far  in  proof  of  her  abilities  to  perform  the 
ities  required  of  her  but  the  clergyman  of 
le  parish.  He  was  a  man  old  in  years,  worn 
It  in  the  service  of  the  church,  and  knew  as 
:tle  of  the  world  beyond  Beachleigh  as  she 
d.  Nevertheless,  he  gave  her  the  best  advice 
J  could  offer,  which  was  to  advertise  in  a 
^wspaper,  and  give  a  reference  to  himself, 
ie  did  so  :  she  waited  anxiously,  expecting 
ly  after  day  to  receive  a  return  for  her  out- 
y  of  seven  shillings ;  but  no — not  one  appli- 
ition  did  she  receive. 

She  consulted  her  friend  again,  who  advised 
Jr,  instead  of  repeating  the  advertisement  in 
16  same  paper  —  the  fashionable  journal  of 
le  day — ^to  try  in  one  of  those  circulating 
Bong  the  commercial  circles.  She  did  so, 
ad  received  an  application  by  the  next  post 
om  a  merchant  in  Old  Broad  Street,  request- 
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ing  her  to  '*  send  him  a  list  of  the  accompli 
ments  she  bad  on  hand,  and  the  terms  on  wh 
she  meant  to  dispose  of  them." 

Madeline  conveyed  this  letter  to  the  cl 
gyman,  who  smiled  at  the  business-like  p 
ductioD,  and  bade  her  reply  to  it.  She 
so,  stating  her  ability  to  teach  French  i 
Italian,  music,  singing,  and  drawing.  1 
terms  she  could  not  name,  as  she  was  qi 
inexperienced  in  such  matters,  but  assured 
applicant  that  if  she  had  but  a  comforta 
home,  a  small  remuneration  enough  to  prov 
her  with  clothing  would  satisfy  her. 

Mr.  Salterton,  citizen  and  merchant 
London,  and  one  of  the  Worshipful  Compj 
of  the  Dmpere,  before  again  communicate 
with  the  advertiser,  wrote  to  her  referee  " 
her  character,"  The  reply  was  so  satisfacto 
that  the  following  post  brought  her  an  oi 
of  the  appointment,  with  a  salary  of  £80  ] 
annum,  to  be  paid  quarterly  in  advance,  a 
a  £20  bank-note  "  to  provide  for  an  out 
and  pay  travelling  expenses." 

Madeline  offered  to  pay  the  miller  for  1 
hoard  and   lodging  in  his  family  since  I 
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ther's  death.  He  positively  declined  receiv- 
g  it,  and  bade  her  promise  him  that  if  ever 
e  wanted  a  home  she  would  seek  it  in  his 
mily. 

Madeline  left  Beachleigh  and  every  one 
lom  she  knew  in  England  with  a  sorrowing 
arty  and  with  a  presentiment  that  herfatore 
th  in  life  would  be  a  thorny  one.  She 
rted  with  all  her  humble  friends  in  tears, 
)ugh  they  assured  her  that  so  clever  a  per- 
I  as  she  was  would  speedily  make  her 
tnne. 

One  friend  with  whom  she  was  compelled 
part  caused  her  tears  to  flow  more  plenti- 
ly  than  all  the  rest.  It  was  merely  a  dumb 
mal — a  cat>— once  a  kitten,  the  gift  of  the 
ier  at  Wrightly  Hall.  It  was  intrusted  to 
care  of  the  miller's  family,  who  promised 
er  to  part  with  it  but  to  herself. 
When  Madeline  arrived  by  the  coach  in 
icechurch  Street,  she  found  a  very  hand* 
le  carriage,  drawn  by  two  magnificent 
ses,  and  in  all  respects  well  appointed,  even 
he  coachman  in  a  bob  wig,  and  a  footman 
;reen  plushes  and  a  powdered  head,  waiting 
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to  convey  her  into  Broad  Street,  as 
gined. 

In  this  she  was  deceived.  The 
Broad  Street  was  the  house  of  bus 
inhabited  only  by  the  senior  clerk, 
dence  of  the  Saltertons  was  at  Fu 
there,  in  less  than  an  hour  after  le 
stage-coach,  Madeline  found  herself. 

Her  heart  fluttered  as  the  carriag 
at  the  door  of  a  large  mansion,  situs 
own  park  —  as  a  paddock  of  ten 
called — on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
thing  indicated  wealth  and  comfort ; 
sort  of  a  reception  was  she  to  meet  \ 
was  she  to  be  treated  —  as  a  meni 
friend  ?  A  few  minutes  solved  these 
The  hall-door  was  opened,  the  steps 
and  Madeline  had  no  sooner  entered  1 
than  she  found  her  hands  seized  by 
girls  about  eleven  or  twelve  years  oi 
welcomed  her  to  Prospect  House,  t 
her  to  kiss  them.  As  soon  as  this  wa 
and  Madeline  had  raised  herself  and 
the  tears  which  such  an  unexpected 
had  caused,  her  hand  was  taken  by  a 
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emanly  man,  who  bade  her  welcome,  and, 
JDtly  leading  her  into  the  drawing-room, 
troduoed  her  to  Mrs.  Salterton  as  Mrs. 
'^rightly,  "  the  lady  who  had  so  kindly  con- 
nted  to  take  charge  of  their  children." 

Another  warm  pressure  of  the  hand,  and 
lother  hearty  welcome  to  her  future  home, 
rought  the  tears  so  plentifully  into  the  eyes 
■  the  governess,  that  she  could  hardly  distin- 
aish  the  person  and  features  of  the  lady  who 
1U8  welcomed  her. 

While  Madeline  is  changing  her  travelling- 
ress  in  her  own  comfortable  room,  it  will  be 
\  well  to  give  the  reader  an  insight  into  the 
iDiily  secrets  of  the  Saltertons. 

Mr.  Salterton  was  a  tall,  handsome  man, 
)w  some  eight  Itcstra  old.  In  his  youth  he 
id  been  a  gay  Lothario,  and  had  nearly  fallen 
victim  to  his  love  of  the  beautiful  by  marry- 
ig  a  portionless  girl.  Old  Salterton,  how- 
rer,  forbade  the  bans  on  peril  of  disinheri- 
ince,  and  suggested  a  match  with  the  daugh- 
if  of  one  Mr.  Beames,  the  rich  drysalter  of 
lUstin  Friars.  Now  Miss  Beames  was  short, 
tout,  and  remarkably — ugly,  I  was  going  to 
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saj,  but  ordinary  is  the  term  that  Ia( 
in  such  cases,  I  believe.  She  was  t 
reverse  of  Salterton's  intended,  and  h 
shuddered  at  the  notion  of  such  a  coi 
for  life.  However,  she  was  said  to 
amiable,  and  had  a  princely  revenue 

Salterton  was  an  obedient  son,  and 
of  business ;  matrimony  vrith  him,  tb 
became,  to  use  up  an  old  Joseph,  a 
o'-money.  The  old  gentleman  arrai 
HCttlements  without  the  aid  of  an  a 
and  Miss  Beames  became  Mrs.  Saltei 
the  great  dismay  of  a  legion  of  suit 
longed  for  her — ^money. 

Neither  old  Salterton  nor  old  Bej 
they  were  called  in  the  City,  kept  th 
people  long  out  of  their  expectancie 
house  in  Broad  Street  was  then  appr< 
to  the  senior  clerk,  and  Prospect  Hoi 
chased  as  a  residence. 

Mi^,  Salterton  was  what  is  called  a  n 
sort  of  woman,  and  was  contented  ti 
society  of  her  husband  and  children ;  t 
ing,  as  far  as  the  husband  was  concen 
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t  reciprocal.    He  liked  company,  especially 
e  company  of  ladies,  and  was  a  g^reat  man 
a  round  table  —  the  presiding  genius  over 
),  Tingt-et-un,  and  speculation.     He  would 
TO  had  his  house  full  eyery  day,  and  all 
y ;   but  Mrs.  Salterton,  who  was  very  jea- 
is,  and  knew  she  was  deficient  in  personal 
tiactions,  showed  so  much  coolness  to  the 
[Dale  friends  of   her  husband,   that  they 
rely  accepted  his  invitations. 
This  drove  him  to  seek  society  abroad,  and 
become  a  member  of  two  or  three  clubs, 
bare,  instead  of  a  round  game,  he  had  his 
liist,  and  enjoyed  himself  over  a  grill  and 
her  relishes  to  so  late  an  hour,  that  he 
«med  it  useless  to  go  down  to  Fulham  for 
16  two  or  three  hours  that  intervened  be- 
^een  pleasure  and  business. 
For  some  weeks  after  Madeline  was  settled 
;  Fulham,  she  found  herself  very  comfortable 
id  happy.     Mrs.  Salterton  was  very  kind  to 
Br;   and  the  girls  were  very  amiable,  and 
ixious  to  benefit  by  her  instructions.     Mr. 
alterton   was   very  attentive   to   her,  and 
reated  her  as  a  friend  and  visiter,  rather  than 
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as  a  gOYerness.  He  was  generally 
in  the  evening,  and  appeared  to  enjoy 
forts  of  home  more  than  he  had  d< 
his  marriage. 

This  seemed  to  astonish  his  lady, 
tortured  herself  to  discover  a  reasc 
At  last  she  made  the  discovery 
attractions  of  Madeline — ^who,  as  1 1 
was  a  very  fine  woman — ^was  the  can 
change  in  her  husband's  conduct  and 

Once  let  the  green-eyed  demon 
session  of  a  woman's  mind,  and  misei 
self  or  some  one  else  is  sure  to  er 
this  instance,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  ] 
She  had  noticed  a  great  change 
Salterton's  manner  towards  her,  esp 
her  husband's  presence ;  it  assumed  1 
of  constantly  harping,  with  a  sneer,  c 
and  accomplishments,  and  a  fidgetinc 
ever  Madeline  was  addressed  by  Mr.  £ 
She  would  fix  her  eyes  on  each  of  th( 
nately,  and  seemed  relieved  when  the 
for  the  night.  Nothing  further  occ 
show  the  feeling  which  had  posse 
breast,  until  one  day,  when  Madel 
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ned  to  drop  one  of  her  bracelets,  which 
r.  Salterton  picked  up  and  offered  to  re- 
ice  on  her  wrist.  The  lady  sprung  from 
r  seat,  thrast  her  husband  aside,  and  burst 
•th  in  a  storm  of  unjustifiable  rage  and  vitu- 
ration,  to  the  amazement  of  poor  Madeline 
d  the  children,  and  ended  in  a  fit  of  hy- 
dcs,  from  which  she  had  no  sooner  recovered 
in  she  desired  the  governess  to  quit  the 
)m,  and  never  let  her  see  her  again. 
In  vain  did  Mr.  Salterton  interfere,  in  vain 
1  he  apologize  to  Madeline ;  it  only  made 
itters  worse,  and  caused  the  order  of  banish- 
mt  from  her  presence  to  be  repeated  with 
eater  vigour. 

Madeline  obeyed  ;  she  retired  to  her  room, 
d  passed  a  most  wretched  night.  Before 
eakfast  on  the  following  morning,  two  notes 
ire  brought  to  her  by  her  maid ;  the  one 
Ls  from  the  gentleman,  and  the  other  from 
B  lady  of  Prospect  House.  Both  of  them 
gged  her  to  quit  the  mansion  as  soon  as  she 
aid,  and  both  notes  contained  a  bill  of 
50  value  as  a  mark  of  the  donor's  respect ; 
th  ended  by  saying  that,  after  the  scene  of 
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the  preTions  eTening,  it  was  impossible 
them  to  live  together  again. 

Madeline,  whose  pride  was  ronsed,  end 
both  the  bills  in  a  blank  enyelope,  sent  f 
hack-carriage,  and  ordered  the  driyer  U 
her  down  at  the  first  private  hotel  he  can 
in  town. 

This  was  done ;  and  Madeline,  after  or 
ing  a  breakfast,  of  which  she  pretender 
eat  a  little,  went  ont  to  seek  a  room  ; 
lodging,  well  knowing  that  the  few  poi 
she  could  call  her  own  wonld  not  enable 
to  remain  long  at  a  fashionable  hotel, 
succeeded  in  getting  a  small  room  in 
lower  part  of  Clarges  Street  for  a  small  i 
and  thither  the  landlord  of  the  house  conv 
her  portmanteaus. 

What  was  now  to  be  done?  She  wai 
termined  not  to  go  into  a  family  as  govei 
again  after  the  injustice  with  which  she 
been  treated.  She  doubted,  moreover, ' 
ther,  if  a  reference  were  required  to  the  & 
with  whom  she  had  lived,  the  jealous 
might  not  injure  her  character.  She  resc 
to  employ  her  time  and  talents  in  paii 
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ad  drawing  landscapes,  and  disposing  of  them 
)  the  dealers.  She  completed  several :  they 
ere  allowed  to  be  very  clever,  but  every  one 
>  whom  she  applied  declined  purchasing. 
!ie  next  tried  to  sell  to  the  publishers  of 
veDile  books  some  little  tales  which  she 
rote  or  translated  from  the  French  and 
ilian;  these  were  declined,  except  upon 
rms  to  which  she  could  not  accede — namely, 
risk  the  expense  of  printing  and  publish- 
j  them  herself,  and  sharing  the  profits  with 
?  bookseller. 

Poor  Madeline,  in  despair,  resorted  to  the 
t  resource  a  woman  has ;  she  had  recourse 
her  needle,  and  through  her  landlady  ob- 
Qed,  what  is  called,  some  plain  work.  On 
?  she  managed  to  avoid  starvation  for  some 
Dths,  until  her  health  began  to  fail  her 
n  want  of  air,  exercise,  and  sleep,  which 
lorn  visited  her  eyes. 

ler  landlady,  who  saw  that  she  was  kill- 
herself,  urged  her  to  write  to  her  friends. 
*  friends !  she  had  none,  save  the  miller, 
the  poor  old  vicar  of  Beachleigh.  To 
her  of  them  did  she  feel  justified  in  apply- 
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log  as  long  as  a  hope  remained  of  hemg  able 
to  support  herself;  she  worked  on  until  it 
was  found  necessary  to  seek  the  aid  of  i 
mediciner.  A  neighbouring  apothecary  wa^ 
Buniinoned,  who  advised  her  immediately  to 
seek  change  of  air,  and  to  obtain  a  situatii 
in  a  school  in  the  country. 

This  advice  was  easily  given,  but  not  90_ 
easy  to  be  followed.  She  told  her  at* 
dant,  who  was  an  aged  man,  the  father  of  | 
family,  of  her  poverty  and  her  want  of  frieiij 
One  of  his  daughters  was  in  a  school  at  Hi^ 
gate ;  to  her  he  wrote^  and  in  a  few  days  i 
tained  admission  for  Madeline  into  the  fiame 
school,  as  a  French  and  Italian  teacher,  at  a 
salary  of  ^12  per  annum* 

Madehne  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  \ 
cepting  the  offer.  She  paid  her  kind 
lady  her  rent,  and  would  have  paid  the  doctd 
for  his  attendance  on  her,  but  he  decliiieJ 
accepting  any  remuneration,  and  made 
excuse  of  wishing  to  visit  his  daughter,  tkt 
he  might  drive  her  to  Highgate  in  his  gig. 

She  was  really  happy  in  her  new  situation, 
though  her  duties  were  very  arduous,    Tiie_ 
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ire  air  of  the  hills  restored  her  to  health, 
id  the  constant  occupation  of  teaching  em- 
[eyed  her  mind,  and  allowed  it  no  time  for 
raying  on  itself. 

There  she  might  have  remained  for  a  long 
me,  had  not  a  prig  of  a  dancing-master  in- 
ilted  her  by  offers,  for  which  she  rebuked 
im,  and  complained  to  the  lady  of  the  esta- 
ishment,  who,  having  formed  a  design  on 
le  heart  of  the  said  dancing-master,  vented 
IT  spleen  on  the  unoffending  party,  and  bade 
if  look  out  for  another  situation. 

Fortunately  she  was  enabled  to  advertise, 
id  succeeded  in  getting  another  teacher's 
lace  in  a  school,  not  very  far  from  Bristol, 
here  she  remained  until  death  deprived  her 
r  her  employer.  She  had  given  so  much 
itisfaction  to  the  friends  of  her  pupils  that 
ley  induced  her  to  set  up  in  the  same  house 
D  her  own  account. 

Her  school  was  full,  and  every  one  consi- 
ered  that  her  fortune  was  made ;  but,  alas ! 
ladeline  knew  nothing  of  housekeeping,  nor 
f  the  management  of  her  means.  She  was 
00  Uberal  in  her  treatment  of  her  pupils,  and 
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speedilj  became  inyolyed  in  debt  an 
ties.  Whispers  went  abroad ;  her  pi 
removed  one  by  one ;  and  poor  Made 
Belling  every  thing  she  was  possesse 
juBt  enabled  to  pay  all  she  owec 
retire  to  the  humble  lodgings  wher* 
Sternpost  found  ber,  when  she  repli 
advertisement  for  a  companion  to  hi 
Such  were  the  miserieB  she  suffer 
widowhood,  and  which  made  her 
provide  an  asylum  for  such  as  i 
situated  as  she  had  been,  when  h 
enabled  her  to  build  and  endow 
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How  and  under  what  circumst 
changed  her  name  to  Lauderley  wil 
in  the  history  of  the  chaplain^  w 
occupy  the  next  chapters. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

"  Come,  old  fellow,  *  floor  your  Falemian,' 
\s  we  nsed  to  say  in  our  college  days,  when 
we  were  wont  to  mistake  slang  for  wit,"  said 
Dy  friend  Jonathan,  as  we  sat  awaiting  a 
lommons  to  tea  from  his  excellent  lady. 
*  Come,  quaff  your  Lafitte,  and  we  will  try 
me  bottle  of ..." 

^  Seltzer  or  soda,  if  you  like,  but  no  more 
me  for  me,"  I  replied,  in  a  tone  meant  to 
)e  very  firm  and  unflinching. 

"  Yes,  just  one  bottle  of  an  exceedingly 
lice  light  red  wine,  which  you  have  not  yet 
listed.  I  must  insist  on  your  trying  my 
nauHn'au-vent  It  is  a  vdne  but  seldom  met 
PHth  in  England,  and  there  is  not  a  head-ache 
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in  a  hogshead  of  it-  Plenty  of  flavoar,  bat 
no  fire — bouquei  without  brandy/' 

**  Oh  !  well !    If  you  insist  upon  it  ••/' 

Jonatban  smiled,  and  rang  the  bell  ere  1 
could  finish  my  sentence. 

"  I  wish/*  said  he,  as  he  passed  his  capa* 
cious  glass  slowly  across  his  face  to  catch 
the  bouquet  of  the  mouiin'aU'Veni,  **  I  wish 
I  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for  six 
months/' 

"  What  alteration  in  measures  would  yon 
propose?'*  I  inquired. 

**  None  in  measures,  A  pint  should  still 
be  a  pint,  and  a  quart,  a  quart;  but  both 
imperiaL  I  would  restore  the  taxes  on  play- 
ing cards  and  almanacs,  and  put  a  new  Ui 
on  walking-sticks,  umbrellas,  parasols,  and 
pianofortes,  in  order  to  admit  the  light  wines 
of  the  continent  at  an  adimlorem  duty.  ^TiJ 
should  we  be  obliged  to  heat  our  brains  and 
feverize  our  blood  with  the  strong,  fieiy,  tar- 
tarized,  brandied  products  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, at  five  shilliugs  per  bottle,  wbea  we 
might  cheer  our  hearts,  without  injury  to  0(W 
health,  with  the  high-flavoured  but  inaoc^ut 
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rines  of  France  and  Gennany  ?  I  suspect 
hat  France  is  called  la  belle^  because  she 
bears  away  the  beW  from  all  other  countries 
Q  the  cheapness  and  delicate  flavour  of  her 
rines.  But  that's  a  bad  pun.  Never  mind. 
LU  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  the  Society  for  the 
mppression  of  Vice  would  have  nothing  to 
lo  but  walk  about  with  its  hands  in  its  trow- 
ers'-pockets,  if  vin  ordmaire,  at  one  shilling 
er  bottle,  could  be  obtained  at  our  cabarets^ 
astead  of  glasses  of  *  warm  with,'  or  *  cold 
rithout.'  How  a  hod-man  would  relish  a 
lass  of  hock,  eh?  after  skimming  up  and 
iown  a  ladder  for  three  hours  in  a  broiling 
on !  Now,  he  must  be  contented  with  heavy, 
leady  porter,  or  bum  his  liver  to  cinders  with 
pirituous  liquors  and  compounds." 

"  But  consider,"  said  I,  "  the  ruin  you 
rould  cause,  and  the  outcry  you  would  raise, 
^sicians,  surgeons,  apothecaries,  chemists, 
nd  druggists,  would  petition  the  House  to 
ive  them  from  destruction.  Othello's  occu- 
ation  in  the  blue-pill  and  black-dose  line 
rould  be  gone.  We  should  live  for  ever; 
ben  what  would  the  undertakers  do  ?     Sex- 
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tons  would  no  longer  make  their  £: 
annum  in  the  metropolis ;  parish  cleri 
perish  for  want  of  fees,  and  cemetery 
nies  would  be  at  a  discount." 

"  A  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
for,"  said  Jonathan.  ^'  Let  us  drink 
annihilation." 

"  Then,"  I  continued,  "  consider  tl 
done  to  the  makers  and  sellers  of  ci 
perry,  the  importers  of  logwood  ch 
cultivators  of  the  only  English  a1 
fruit,  the  sloe — are  they  to  starve?" 

"  Ay,  better  starve  than  poison 
country,"  said  Mr.  Stempost. 

"  And  what  is  to  become  of  the 
wine-merchants,  brandy-merchants,  { 
ners,  distillers,  and  ..." 

"  Let  them  *  rot  and  rot,*  as  Jaqt 
a  plague  on  all  their  houses — ^I  meai 
houses,"  replied  my  friend,  pouring  < 
over-filled  bumper  of  his  moulin-au-Vi 
he  were  swallowing  a  dozen  publi 
with  it. 

"  But  our  own  ordinaire — our  pup 
malt-liquor,"  said  I,  "  our  real  *  Johi 
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lom ' — you  would  not  crush  him  in  your  new 
tariff?" 

"  Far  from  it.    If  I  were  chancellor  of  the 
ixchequer,  I  would  abolish  the  malt-tax  at 
ince,  and  a  greater  boon  could  not  be  con- 
erred  on  the  greater  portion  of  our  country- 
nen.     Every  family  would  have  its  own  tap, 
Lod  the  wives  and  children  of  our  labourers 
¥oiild  have  an  opportunity  of  tasting  some- 
iang  stronger  and  better  than  water  or  slushy 
;ea.    The  men  would  not  be  forced  to  seek 
he  alehouse,  and  selfishly  enjoy  themselves 
)n  the  trash  sold  under  the  name  of  brewer's 
)eer,  to  the  injury  of  their  health,  and  the 
letriment  of  their  wives  and  children.    Mind, 
[  don't  blame  the  brewers.     I  believe  that,  in 
the  country  especially,  they  brew  and  send 
}ut  good  wholesome  beer,  but  it  is  sadly  adul- 
terated before  it  is  retailed  to  their  customers, 
[f  the  malt-tax  were  repealed,  the  farmer 
would  get  a  good  price  for  his  barley,  the 
poor  man  would  be  able  to  wet  and  convert 
into  malt  enough  for  his  family.     Even  the 
poor  pigs  would  get  fat  on  the  grains,  and  an 
immense  expense  would  be  saved  in  collecting 
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the  tax,  and  in  keeping  a  phalanx  of 
about  the  country,  who  have  nothing 
do  but  to  watch  the  malt-makers,  le 
should  defraud  the  revenue.  But  I 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer." 

As  Jonathan  Sternpost  concluded 
rangue,  he  filled  again,  and  drank  ** 
to  agriculture,"  which  I,  of  course,  s 
with  due  honours.  He  then  fidgeted  i 
his  chair,  aimed  a  "  heavy  blow  and 
discouragement "  at  a  knob  of  coal,  j 
down  the  poker  with  the  air  of  a  mai 
to  do  something  desperate. 

"  Tea  and  coffee  is  ready,"  said  the 
opening  the  door  very  gently. 

"  Is  ready.     Can't  you  ? — but  it  d 
matter,  Chambers,  I  will  not  take  tea 
fee,  although  they  is  ready.     Bring 
bottle  of  the  same  wine,  and  tell  your  i 
not  to  wait." 

Chambers  vanished. 

"  I  do  hate  the  very  name  of  tea,"  i 
worthy  but  excited  friend ;  "  I  neve 
a  cottage  now  but  I  find  the  poor  won 
her  children  preparing  a  nauseous  r 
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hat  they  call  tea — a  compound  of  birch- 
oom  choppings  and  copperas,  for  which  they 
ly  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  their  betters  do 
r  a  better  article.  What  good  does  it  do 
em?  None.  There  is  no  nourishment  in 
.  One  pint  of  good  home-brewed,  untaxed, 
alMea  would  be  worth  a  hogshead  of  the 
Lstiness.  I  have  not  patience..." 
"  That,"  said  I,  "  is  indisputable." 
"  I  have  not  patience  to — but  here  comes 
e  wine.  I  know  you  prefer  it  to  the  trash 
Jled  tea.  Chambers,  an  anchovy  on  toast ; 
rt  your  nasty  paste  smeared  upon  the  bread, 
It  a  genuine,  unsophisticated  fish  out  of  the 
irrel." 

Chambers  vanished,  as  was  his  wont,  with- 
it  a  remark. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  I,  "  Mrs.  Sternpost  will 
ink  me  not  only  a  rude,  but  very  naughty 
an,  for  deserting  her  drawing-room,  and 
icouraging  you  in  *  flooring  the  Falemian.' 
ut  I  will  assist  you  in  finishing  this  one  bot- 
e  of  this  very  delicious  wine,  eating  an  an- 
lovy,  or  a  series  of  anchovies,  and  even  in 
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smoking  a  cigar  with  a  little  very  weak  wl 
toddy,  upon  one  condition." 

'^  Name  it/'  said  Jonatfaaa,  delighted 
"  That  you  fulfil  your  promise  of  j 
me  a  full,  true,  and  particular  account  c 
birth,  parentage,  and  education — the  lii 
adventures  of  Mr.  Lauderley/' 
**  Agreed.     It  shall  be  done." 
Chambers  entered  with  the  relishing  4 
and  when,  in  accordance  with   his  ma 
orders,  he  had  brewed  and  produced  a  laij 
of  toddy,  and  placed  the  chamber  ca 
ready  to  our  hands,  for  fear  of  accidents 
master,  bidding  him  good  night  in  kind! 
cents,  thus  recounted 
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On  the  coast  of  Somersetshire,  and  not  far 
om  Devonshirey  stands  a  small  village,  which, 
iing  blessed  with  a  little  bay  capable  of 
leltering  a  few  vessels  of  100  tons  bnrden,  is 
gnified  with  the  title  of  a  seaport  town.  I 
uiU  call  it  Riverhead. 

In  its  centre  stands  a  small  irregular  build- 
g,  called  the  market-house,  because  no  mar- 
it  is  held  there.  It  used  to  be  a  most  con- 
anient  spot  for  the  little  boys  to  play  at  mar- 
es and  peg-top,  because  they  were  protected 
cm  the  rain,  and  had  nice  large  red  tiles  to 
»ceive  their  taws,  allies,  and  tops;  when, 
)wever,  they  had  pegged  the  tiles  to  pieces, 
le  high-constable  thought  it  high  time  to 
idose  the  building  with  sparred  and  barred 
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gates,  to  prevent  the  floor  being  injured 
a  square  enclosing  this  neither  useful  nor 
mental  building  were  the  residences  o 
principal  inhabitants.  The  lawyer's  wj 
course,  the  most  conspicuous,  not  only 
being  the  largest,  and  from  the  pleasing 
trast  its  pea-green  door  and  shutters  aflTc 
to  the  bright  red  bricks  of  which  the  ma 
was  built,  but  also  from  the  brilliancy  o: 
large  brass  plate  on  the  pea-green  door,  t 
informed  the  inhabitants  of  Riverhead  in 
ticular,  and  the  world  in  general,  tha 
occupier  was  an  attorney  and  solicitor. 

This  dwelling  was  bounded  on  the  sout 
the  one  of  the  two  public-houses  whicl 
called  the  inn ;  on  the  north  by  the  bre' 
residence,  which  served  as  a  frontage  tc 
brewery,  with  its  malt-houses  and  store 
lars.  Next  came  "  the  shop,"  in  which  i 
trades  were  amalgamated ;  then  a  serii 
smaller  buildings,  occupied  by  butchers 
kers,  ironmongers,  and  artisans,  all  up 
very  small  scale,  and  serving  as  foils  to 
long,  low-fronted,  and  lath-and-plaster  e( 
whose  face  was  nearly  covered  with  a  h 
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hich,  in  gigantic  letters,  proclaimed  to  every 
38  that  it  was  Miss  Straightback's  "  seminary 
►r  young  ladies."  It  was  called  by  the  young 
en  and  the  naughty  little  boys  of  Riverhead 
18  blind  bouse,  because  the  sensitive  and  sen- 
ble  mistress  always  kept  her  blinds  closely 
•awn  down  to  prevent  the  world  from  look- 
g  into,  and  her  pupils  from  looking  out  of, 
the  establishment." 

From  this  square  a  broad  and  well-kept 
►ad,  with  a  wide  raised  causeway  by  its  side, 
d  do\^'n  to  the  lower  town,  or  quay,  which 
as  about  one  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  upper 
wu.  Here  stood  the  other  public-house, 
e  Lord  Nelson,  and  some  twenty  cottages, 
«upied  by  those  whose  business  was  on  the 
ighty  deep — either  as  fishermen,  pilots,  or 
augglers,  or  all  these  concentrated  into  one. 
bis  lower  town  was  built  immediately  below 
mighty  cliff,  which  seemed  about  to  fall 
)on  and  crush  those  who  sought  shelter  at 
s  base.  Upon  the  summit  of  this  cliff  stood 
le  church,  a  fine  gothic  structure,  which 
emed  to  have  been  placed  on  its  lofty  site 
»r  a  double  purpose —  as  a  landmark  to 
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sailors,  and  to  preTent  all  persons 
ping  within  ite  walls  who  were  m 
with  strong  legs  and  good  lungs.  ] 
an  ingenious  zig-mg  path,  the  hill,  - 
it  was  called,  was  almost  uoclimbab 
midwaj  between  the  lower  town 
church  stood  the  parsonage.  This  i 
Qiom  situationi  as  the  rector  had  on! 
work  of  his  congregation  to  perforn: 
iug  the  scene  of  his  eloquence,  and, 
quence,  his  lungs  were  only  half 
exhausted  as  those  of  his  auditors  h 
to  the  summit.  Then,  what  an  ad 
was  to  have  his  parishioners  nnde 
and  to  know  that  he  was  always  loc 
by  them  ! 

Below  this  parsonage,  and  nea 
foot  of  the  zig-zag  path,  stood  a 
very  neat  cottage,  covered  with  vine 
and  jasmines,  and  surrounded  by 
filled  with  flowers  and  evergi^eens, 
ever-open  green  gate,  which  let  oi 
narrow  gravel  walk,  leading  to  th 
bore  in  white  letters  the  name  of  ] 
and  modestly  announced  that  he 
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on  and  apothecary,  without  the  aid  and 
distance  of  a  bottle  of  blue,  red,  or  green 
uid. 

Mr.  Lauderley  had  been  a  surgeon  in  the 
nj,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  an  assistant- 
rgeon,  for  he  had  not  arrived  at  the  higher 
Qour  before  peace  put  an  end  to  his  occupa- 
m  altogether.  With  his  scanty  half-pay  he 
ght  have  been  starved — he  was  half-starved 
had  he  not  heard  that  the  aged  general- 
ACtitioner  of  Biverhead  required  an  assistant. 
3  stood  for  the  situation,  and  was  elected  to 
to  the  great  disappointment  of  a  numerous 
dy  of  brother  medical  officers  who  were 
adidates  for  it.  When  his  predecessor  fol- 
sved  his  deceased  patients  to  his  last  long 
me,  his  assistant  succeeded  to  his  practice. 
3  took  to  the  furniture,  gallipots,  and  other 
iplements  of  the  trade  at  a  valuation. 
Lauderley  got  all  the  practice  of  the  place 
cause  there  was  no  one  to  oppose  him 
ithin  a  circle  of  many  miles ;  but  the  nurses 
timated  to  him  that  the  ladies  would  feel 
ore  comfortable  and  confident   under   his 
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irrounding  country.  Without  wasting  a 
lought  on  the  family  of  the  squire,  which 
s  knew  was  an  impregnable  fortress  to  a 
}or  apothecary  meditating  an  attack  matri- 
onial,  he  turned  his  mind's  eye  on  the  dwel- 
ngs  of  sundry  fanners  who  lived  in  comfort 
id  respectability  in  the  vicinity.  Amongst 
1  his  female  farmer-patients,  however,  he 
)uld  not  select  one  who,  he  thought,  would 
J  silly  enough  to  exchange  the  comforts  of 
dairy  for  the  discomforts  of  a  surgery,  and 
:e  out  an  existence  on  cold  shoulders  of 
utton  instead  of  revelling  in  clouted  cream 
1(1  custards.  Moreover,  Lauderley  could  not 
ake  up  his  mind  to  marry  a  half-educated 
?rson  who  would  not  be  a  companion  to  him 
hen  his  business  permitted  him  to  enjoy  a 
w  hours  in  his  humble  home. 
Whilst  Lauderley  was  hesitating  between 
maiuing  a  bachelor,  or  going  on  an  expe- 
tion  into  some  unknown  region — like  Coe- 
bs  —  in  search  of  a  wife,  his  meditations 
ere  interrupted  by  the  servant  at  the  semi- 
iry  for  young  ladies,  who  came  to  beg  his 
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immediate  attendance  on  Miss  Straightba< 
English  teacher,  who,  as  she  said,  "  had  I 
long  suffering  from  the  low  moloncholics, 
was  then  kicking  the  very  stockings  off 
feet  in  a  violent  fit  of  revulsions." 

As  Lauderley  hurried  into  the  town, 
amused  his  thoughts  by  wondering  what 
of  a  place  the  inside  of  the  "  blind  hoi 
was.  No  male  inhabitant  of  Riverhead 
ever  been  allowed  to  penetrate  the  shrin 
Miss  Straightback.  The  place  was  a  i 
tery  to  all — saving  one  little  back  parloui 
which  she  received  her  pupils*  friends  ^ 
they  came  on  a  visit  to  their  children,  o 
pay  their  bills.  Even  the  whitewashing 
painting  of  the  interior,  during  the  hoUd 
was  done  by  herself  and  her  female  servj 
and  the  tradesmen  were  never  admitted 
ther  than  the  back  courtyard,  where  a 
was  erected  for  their  accommodation,  y 
the  cautious  lady — who  was  always  tal 
of  "  the  awful  responsibility  of  a  guardia 
feminine  youth" — bargained  with  them 
inspected  their  commodities. 
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"  But  surely,"  some  one  may  say,  "  surely 
he  apothecary  had  been  admitted  into  this 
Qjsterious  dwelling." 
No  such  thing.  Miss  Straightback  had 
ever  been  ill  herself,  and  was  determined 
liat  her  domestics  and  pupils  should  never 
e  ill.  Diet  and  regimen,  with  periodical 
OSes  of  Glaubers  or  Epsoms,  and  plenty  of 
"esh  air  and  exercise  on  the  sea-sands,  she 
Dew  to  be  worth  the  whole  contents  of  an 
pothecary's  shop. 

**  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise." 

"  After  dinner  sit  a  while." 

"  After  supper  walk  a  mile." 

**  Take  physic  and  be  sick." 

le  thought  far  more  valuable  apothegms 
lan  any  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  most 
udite  treatises  of  the  members  of  the  Col- 
je  of  Physicians. 

Lauderley,  preceded  by  the  Abigail  bearing 
lantern — ^for  it  was  night,  and  Riverhead 
asted  not  of  gas,  or  even  oil-lamps — arrived, 
thout  stumbling  above  five  times  over  all 
rts  of  abominations  strewed  in  his  path,  at 
the  Establishment." 
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He  was  admitted  by  the  agency  of 
pass-key,  and  shown  into  the  parlour.  ] 
he  was  shortly  joined  by  Miss  Straightl 
who  put  on  her  spectacles,  and,  by  the  a 
the  one  dip  candle  in  a  brass  candles 
surveyed  the  ex-assistant  military  sur, 
without  saying  one  word,  or  replying  t( 
low  bow,  and  respectful  "  Good  ever 
madam,"  except  by  a  curtesy  so  deso 
ing,  if  not  condescending,  that  Laude 
thought  she  was  made  like  a  jointed 
scope,  and  could  slide  down  within  her 
case. 

Lauderley  felt  a  little  indignant  at  the 
longed  scrutiny,  and  felt,  moreover,  as  ii 
the  blood  of  his  lower  person  had  I 
pumped  up  into  his  face;  but  that  m 
have  been  from  the  pressure  of  his  b 
stock,  or  the  too-close-fittingness  of  his 
surtout. 

As  Miss  did  not  seem   inclined  to  c 
the  negotiation,  the  surgeon  thought  it 
proper  to  do  so  himself,  and  when  he  poli 
requested  to  see  the  suffering  teacher, 
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Principal  shook  her  head  very  mysteriously, 
and  saying, 

"  Too  young — ^too  good-looking  by  half," 
marched  out  of  the  room,  taking  the  dip- 
candle  with  her,  and  leaving  the  surgeon  in 
the  dark — ^literally  and  metaphorically. 

A  few  minutes  elapsed ;  and  Abigail,  the 
naid,  entered  with  dip  number  two,  and  after 
issuring  Lauderiey  that  every  means  had  been 
sorted  to,  to  convey  the  English  teacher  from 
ler  room  to  the  parlour,  begged  of  him  to 
ollow  her  up  stairs,  and  not  to  turn  his  eyes 
ight  or  left,  if  any  of  the  young  ladies  siiig- 
led  as  he  passed. 
"  They  never  sees  no  male  critters  here, 
nd  they'll  stare  at  'e,  as  if  'e  was  a 
;eptre'* — ^meaning  a  spectre,  we  presume. 
Lauderiey  certainly  heard  several  sounds 
r  suppressed  laughter,  slight  coughings,  and 
iolent  sneezings,  and  he  could  not  help  turn- 
ig  to  the  spots  whence  these  sounds  seemed 
>  proceed ;  nor  could  he  help  seeing  glimpses 
I  several  very  pretty,  laughing,  merry  faces, 
\  the  half-opened  doors  of  the  bed-rooms,  in 
le  gallery  through  which  he  was  being  con- 
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ducted.  He  even  felt  his  coat-tail  j 
tugged,,  and  a  paper  pellet  hit  him  o 
face,  but  the  advice  of  the  Abigail  wa 
in  his  ears,  and  he  walked  on  as  sedatel 
demurely  as  if  he  should  not  have  life 
have  a  game  at  romps  with  the  mischi 
little  laughing  elves  around  him. 

At  length — ^the  length  of  the  gallery 
traversed — he  came  to  a  door,  which  th( 
gail  gently  opened,  and  he  was  shown  i 
miserable,  little,  half-furnished  apartme 
which  were  three  beds,  intended  fo 
English  teacher  and  two  little  governes 
pils.  It  had  an  air  of  discomfort,  suet 
seldom  seen  out  of  a  country  boarding-s 
or  a  London  cheap  lodging-house.  On  < 
the  beds  lay  the  form  of  a  fair,  young 
apparently  of  some  twenty  or  three-and-t 
years  of  age.  On  either  side  of  her 
stout  young  lady,  who  was  exerting  a 
strength  to  restrain  the  convulsive  effo 
the  sufferer  by  lying  on  one  of  her  arms 

Miss  Straightback  stood  at  the  foot  c 
bed,  instructing  the  box-maid,  a  pow 
bony-framed  woman,  by  nods  and  signs 
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to  prevent  the  legs  of  the  invalid  from  throw- 
ing off  the  bed-clothes,  by  sitting  on  her 
knees. 

Lauderley  at  once  saw  what  ailed  the  pa- 
tient, and,  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the  Abi- 
gail's apron-string,  lighted  it  at  the  candle, 
and  passed  it  backwards  and  forwards  under 
the  teacher's  nostrils  as  it  smouldered  away. 

At  first  the  patient  struggled  to  avoid  the 
apphcation,  but,  after  a  while,  a  few  heavy 
sobs  were  succeeded  by  deep  sighs,  and  the 
teacher  opened  her  eyes.  After  persevering 
in  the  use  of  this  homely  stimulant  until  he 
saw  that  consciousness  had  returned,  and  all 
convulsive  efforts  had  ceased,  the  surgeon 
begged  that  he  might  be  left  alone  with  his 
patient. 

This  Miss  Straightback  most  positively  re- 
fused. "  It  was  indecent  in  the  extreme — it 
might  ruin  Riverhead  establishment  for  young 
ladies,  if  it  were  known  that  the  English 
teacher  was  left  alone  with  a  man,  and  that 
man  an  unmarried  man  and  a  militaire" 

Lauderley,  knowing  that  no  other  medical 
man  could  be  obtained,  was  as  positive  as  the 
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school*lady ;  and,  having  told  her  that  nk 
would  be  responsible  if  any  tbiog  fatal  v^m 
the  result  of  her  over-delicaeyj  succeeded  in 
getting  her,  her  maids,  and  the  two  goreme^ 
pupils,  out  of  the  room. 

For  two  hours  did  Miss  Straightback  walk 
tip  and  down  the  long  gallery,  wondering 
what  the  doctor  could  be  about  with  U» 
patient.  She  knocked  onc«  or  twice ;  but 
Mr.  Lauderley,  on  opening  the  door,  merely 
put  his  finger  to  his  lip,  signifying,  *'  Silencer 
madam  !"  and  closed  it  again  in  her  face. 
Only  once  did  he  speak  to  her,  and  that  was 
to  order  two  eggs  to  be  beaten  up  in  a  large 
glass  of  sherry,  with  a  little  white  sugar* 

"  Eggs  J  sherry,  and  white  sugar,  for  aii 
English  teacher  ! "  It  was  monstrous !  bat 
they  were  furnished . 

Miss  Straightback  would  have  administered 
the  unwonted  dose  herself,  had  not  Lauderley 
taken  it  of  her,  and  bowed  her  out  of  the 
room.  For  one  hour  more  did  she  pace  the 
gallery.  She  heard  voices  in  conversatioo; 
but,  though  she  took  off  her  shoes  and  cMpt 
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on  tiptoe  to  the  keyhole,  she  could  not  dis- 
tinguish a  word  that  was  said. 

At  last  the  surgeon  left,  saying  he  would 
send  some  medicine  immediately,  and  see  his 
patient  in  the  morning. 

"  Poor  girl,"  said  Lauderley,  as  he  sat  in 
his  easy-chair,  after  despatching  a  draught 
by  his  only  assistant— the  stable-boy — **  poor 
girl !  I  pity  her— yet  it  is  but  the  old  story — 
an  orphan  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  suffering 
under  the  usual  clerical  complaint,  a  large 
family  and  a  small  income.  Death  comes, 
and  away  goes  every  means  of  support.  To 
relieve  her  mother  and  help  her  little  brothers 
Emd  sisters,  she  seeks  a  situation  as  teacher  in 
I  school — much  better  have  been  a  nursemaid, 
I  housemaid,  or  even  a  scullery-maid.  What 
mfferings,  insults,  and  ill-treatment  has  she 
aot  revealed  to  me  this  night  ?  It  is  too  bad, 
by  — ." 

"  She  is  very  pretty — very  delicate — looks 
consumptive ;  but  that  may  be  merely  the 
result  of  little  food  and  much  work.  I  think 
she  would  make  an  admirable  wife." 

As  Lauderley  came  to  this  conclusion,  he 
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fancied  Julia  Manning  —  for  that  \ 
young  lady's  name  —  in  the  chair  c 
to  him,  mending  one  of  his  stockin 
smiling  sweetly  between  the  stitches, 
a  very  homely  fancy,  but  it  seemed  t< 
him.    He  lighted  a  cigar,  mixed  a  tun 
toddy,  and,  as  the  one  went  out  and  th 
went  in,  he  said  aloud — 
"  I  will,"  and  went  to  bed. 
Lauderley  did  as  he  said  he  wouh 
proposed  to  Julia  Manning,  and  in  du 
was  accepted  and  married. 

Mrs.  Lauderley,  on  the  day  of  her  ma 
was  presented  with  a  handsome  whit 
with  red  eyes,  worked  in  worsted  by  1 
employer's  own  hands,  as  a  hearth-rug 
the  express  understanding  that  she  was 
to  reveal  the  mysteries  of  the  "  blind-1 
and  to  instruct  her  husband  to  recoi 
pupils  to  her  school. 

Poor  Julia  accepted  the  rug,  and  pn 

every  thing  that  was  required  of  her 

was  too  happy  to  refuse  any  thing,  f 

was  no  longer  a  teacher  in  a  school. 

Publicity  has  lately  been  given  to  th 
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ferings  of  the  milliners'  girls  in  the  great  me- 
tropolis. Facts  have  come  to  light  in  their 
melancholy  lives  which  must  fill  every  feeling 
heart  with  horror  and  dismay.  Eighteen — 
ay,  twenty  hours'  work,  day  after  day,  in 
close,  badly  ventilated,  cheerless  rooms.  Dis- 
ease approaching  unseen— or,  if  seen,  unno- 
ticed by  the  cruel  employers,  until  the  victim 
of  finery  and  inconsiderate  luxury  is  turned 
out  and  sent  home  to  her  friends,  if  she  have 
any,  to  perish  before  their  eyes. 

It  is  a  heart-rending  picture — but  we  doubt 
whether  the  poor  milliner,  hard  as  is  her  fate, 
does  not  pass  many  happier  hours  than  the 
school-teacher  in  an  ill-regulated  "  Establish- 
ment." The  former  can  talk  and  laugh  with 
her  companions  as  she  plies  her  needle,  but 
the  latter  must  always  be  not  only  smile- 
less  herself,  but  the  cause  of  smilelessness  in 
others.  From  mom  till  night  she  must  watch 
her  little  charges  —  repress  every  joyous  feel- 
ing in  herself,  and  every  joyous  sign,  however 
innocent,  in  them.  She  must  bear  with  all 
their  ill-humours ;  put  up  with  all  their  stu- 
pidity ;  be  looked  upon  and  treated  as  a  spy 
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on  all  their  actions ;  be  tormented  by  her  pn- 
pils;  and  slighted — ^if  not  ill-treated — over- 
worked, and  underfed  by  her  employer. 

The  reader  may  exclaim — "  The  picture  is 
overdrawn !" 

I  deny  it.  Would  that  evidence  of  facts — 
facts  stronger  than  I  have  alluded  to,  could  be 
brought  before  the  public ;  the  cry  of  "  Shame ! 
—  shame !"  would  be  heard  in  every  part  of 
the  country.     There  are  female  Smikes. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Lauderley  and  his  wife  were  very  happy. 
Time  seemed  to  fly  with  hasty  wing  over  their 
heads;  yet  they  wished  him  to  fly  faster, 
that  the  period  might  arrive  the  sooner  that 
woxjld  make  them  parents,  and  so  endear 
them  more  closely  to  each  other,  by  giving 
them  an  additional  tie  to  bind  their  hearts. 

The  much  wished-for  period  arrived.  A 
niale  child  was  born ;  and  Lauderley,  as  he  em- 
braced his  wife  and  shed  tears  of  joy  at 
bowing  that  she  was  safe,  felt  that  he  was 
truly  blessed — truly  happy.  A  very  few  days, 
bwever,  passed,  and  where  was  his  happi- 
ness?— blighted ! — ^withered  ! — ^gone  ! 

The  child  sickened,  and,  though  the  father 
exerted  all  his  skill,  and  the  mother  watched 
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and  watched,  until  her  eyes  grew  dim 
watching,  his  skill  and  her  tender  care  etj 
not.     Death  was  not  to  be  repulsed! 
crushed  his  little  victim ;  and,  as  the  g 
closed  over  its  remains,  the  parents  felt 
severity  of  the  blow ;  but  they  murmured 
They  wept   in  each  other's  arms,  and, 
sinking   on   their  knees   side   by  side, 
prayed  that  their  grief  might  not  cause 
hearts  to  rebel  against  the  decree  of  Him 
had  given  and  taken  away  their  infant  al 
at  one  and  the  same  moment. 

A  second  and  a  third  time  were  their  h 
blighted.  Sorrow  and  disappointment  i 
the  tender  frame  of  the  childless  mother 
more  tender.  Her  body  wasted  away  d 
and  a  continued  cough  rendered  her  days 
densome,  and  her  nights  sleepless.  Laude 
saw,  but  could  not  check,  the  progress  of 
fearful  malady — consumption. 

It  did  its  work  slowly,  but  surely, 
she  was  again  a  mother,  Julia  Lauderley 
a    corpse;    the  child,    however,    was  sa 
though  born  after  the  mother's  death,  and 
father  vowed  a  vow  that  if  the  little  Pes 
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mus — for  80  he  called  his  boy — should  be 
spared  to  him,  he  would  bring  him  up  to  the 
service  of  the  church. 

In  order  that  no  human  means  might  be 
left  untried  for  the  preservation  of  his  infant, 
Lauderlej  selected  from  amongst  his  country 
patients  a  strong  healthy  woman  as  a  nurse, 
and  watched  with  anxious  eye  and  beating 
heart  the  result  of  the  experiment. 

It  proved  successful :  the  child  grew  and 
throve,  and  as  soon  as  it  could  walk  alone 
and  lisp  the  name  of  father,  he  removed  it  to 
his  own  home,  and  placed  it  under  the  care  of 
an  elderly  lady— our  old  friend.  Miss  Straight- 
back,  who,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  lost  all  her 
pnpils,  and  with  them  her  means  of  support, 
in  consequence  of  a  forward  young  lady  ha- 
ving escaped  from  the  back  drawing-room 
^-indow,  and  run  away  from  "  the  Elstablish- 
ment"  with  a  lieutenant  in  the  coast-guard 
service.  Less  out  of  pity  for  her  sad  situa- 
tion than  a  belief  that  she  would  do  her  duty 
to  his  child,  Lauderley  had  solicited  her  to  re- 
side with  him  as  governess  and  housekeeper. 
She  consented,  but  reluctantly ;  it  was  such 
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an  "  awful  responsibility  "  to  live  in  the  sj 
house  with  "  a  man."  When  once  this  fea 
idea  had  lost  its  terrors,  she  became  ha 
and  cheerful,  and  performed  her  duties  \ 
zeal,  and,  need  I  add  ? — discretion. 

The  "  Seminary  for  young  Ladies  "  st 
unoccupied  for  some  years.  No  lady 
courage  enough  to  open  a  school  in  a  he 
which  bore  so  bad  a  character,  and  had  s 
accommodating  drawing-room  windows, 
blinds  were  closely  down  for  nearly  se 
seasons ;  at  the  end  of  that  period  they  v 
drawn  up  —  the  house  was  converted  i 
"  Riverhead  Grammar  School." 

The  squire  in  his  will  had  left  a  noble  i 
of  money  to  endow  a  school  for  the  benefi 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  ;  not  only  wj 
liberal  salary  assigned  to  the  master,  bu 
fund  was  provided  in  aid  of  the  mainteua 
of  four  scholars  at  the  University. 

To  this  school  little  Posthumus  was  sen 
eight   years  of  age,  and   from   nine  in 
morning  until  five  in  the  evening,  kept 
kind  friend,  Miss  Straightback,  in  a  stati 
violent  agitation.      She  passed   the  tedi 
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lOurs  until  school  was  over,  in  imagining  all 
orts  of  naughtiness  that  she  feared  would  be 
rtstilled  into  the  mind  of  her  innocent  charge, 
>y  the  rude,  unfeeling  little  wretches,  who 
bought  nothing  of  rumpling  his  neatly-plaited 
riU,  and  inking  his  immaculate  nankeens. 
>he  saw  treason  in  tops,  rebellion  in  hoops, 
nd  the  worst  of  vices,  in  her  opinion,  un- 
leanness  in  football  and  cricket.  She  feared 
bat  her  reign  was  over,  her  despotism  at  a 
iscount. 

Her  fears,  however,  were  groundless.  Post- 
umus,  young  as  he  was,  was  yet  old  enough 
[)  understand  the  views  which  his  father  en- 
Brtained  for  him.  They  had  been  explained  to 
im  too  frequently  not  to  have  made  a  deep 
npression  on  his  mind;  without  being  dull 
nd  miserable,  the  boy  was  sedate  and  stu- 
ious. 

The  hours  that  his  schoolfellows  devoted  to 
lay  or  idleness,  he  employed  in  reviewing 
be  lessons  of  the  morning,  or  in  walking 
nd  talking  with  his  father  or  his  governess, 
le  was  laughed  at,  and  called  by  all  manner 
f  funny  names,  but  he  merely  smiled  when 
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he  was  called  a  "  spoony/'  or  a  "  muff,"  s 
put  up  with  kicks  and  cuffs  most  stoica 
All  thought  him  a  little  coward,  and  told  1 
so  ;  but  he  convinced  a  big  bully  to  the  c 
trary,  by  knocking  out  a  few  of  his  ft 
teeth,  and  leaving  him  a  discoloured  eye, 
having  spoken  disrespectfully  of  his  fatl 
This  had  the  effect  of  freeing  him  from  o 
taunts  and  practical  jokes  for  the  future. 

ilis  career  as  a  scholar  was  so  success 
that  he  was  elected  first  exhibitioner, 
sent  to  college  with  testimonials  so  verj 
vDurable,  that  the  tutors  were  predispose 
show  him  that  attention  and  regard  whicl 
conduct  in  the  University  secured  to  hii 
after-years. 

When  he  had  taken  his  degree — a  credit 
one,  both  in  classics  and  mathematics  — 
master  of  Riverhead  Grammar  School  ofi 
him  the  situation  of  assistant  to  himself. 

The  offer  was  gladly  accepted,  as  it  w 
not  only  afford  him  sufficient  support  wit 
further  taxing  his  father's  scantily  filled  p 
hut  enable  him  to  enjoy  the  society  of 
kind  and  much-loved  parent. 
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When  of  age  to  be  ordained,  he  obtained 
the  curacy  of  an  adjoining  village,  the  duties 
rf  which  he  could  easily  perform  without  in- 
terference with  his  pursuits  in  the  school. 
His  conduct  was  so  satisfactory,  that,  when 
:he  principal  retired  from  his  mastership,  the 
'Histees  of  the  school  offered  the  situation  to 
Posthumns.  He  gladly  accepted  it ;  and,  by 
lis  father's  assistance,  was  enabled  to  pur- 
chase the  furniture  and  other  necessaries  for 
carrying  on  the  business  of  the  school. 

Mr.  Lauderley,  as  if  the  end  of  his  existence 
^  been  attained  in  the  establishment  of  his 
son  for  life,  as  he  thought,  died  shortly  after- 
K^ards.  He  bequeathed  what  little  money  he 
bad  managed  to  scrape  together  in  his  ill- 
paid,  arduous  profession,  to  his  son,  excepting 
I  legacy  to  his  friend.  Miss  Straightback,  who, 
although  now  far  advanced  in  years,  was  still 
ictive  and  capable  of  superintending  the  do- 
oaestic  affairs  of  her  nurseling,  whom  she 
loyed  with  almost  a  mother's  fondness.  With 
wrhat  pride  wpuld  she  speak  of  "  her  hoy^  the 
head-master  of  Riverhead  Grammar-school !" 

She  was  not  selfish  in  her  love.     She  inti- 
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mated  to  her  charge  the  propriety  of 
a  lady  at  the  head  of  the  establishmei 
wife.  Mammas,  she  said,  and  tru 
would  never  believe  that  small-tooth-c 
and  such  other  necessary  but  unpleas 
ties,  were  properly  performed  unlei 
was  a  Mrs.  Head-master  to  inspect  th 
rations,  and  preside  over  the  physic 
"  spring  and  fall,"  which  were  then 
indispensable. 

Posthumus  yielded  a  ready  assent 
proposition,  and  married  the  sister  of 
with  whom  he  had  been  very  intimat( 
lege.  She  was  poor ;  that  mattered  i 
was  comparatively  rich.  She  was  vei 
ble;  rather  interesting  than  beautii 
too  meek,  too  retiring,  for  the  duties 
volved  on  her:  that  mattered  not,  1 
band  thought,  as  she  had  a  most 
deputy  in  his  former  nurse. 

For  twelve  months  all  was  happir 
prosperity  at  the  school.  Posthun 
much  liked  by  the  boys,  who  gave  ] 
little  trouble  and  annoyance.  They 
their  fun  and  spite  on  the  ushers.    His 
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care  and  judicious  management  of  his  pupils 
were  so  well  known  and  appreciated,  that  his 
house  was  full ;  and  so  it  would  have  been  had 
it  been  twice  as  large  as  it  was.  His  wife  did 
the  duties  of  the  reception-room  so  well,  that 
the  parents  were  satisfied  that  she  was  a  most 
efficient  person  in  her  situation ;  and,  as  she 
was  over-indulgent  to  their  sons,  furnishing 
them  with  little  delicacies,  and  shielding  them 
Prom  punishment  when  she  could  do  so  con- 
scientiously, the  boys  did  not  fail  to  confirm 
Lheir  parents  in  their  belief  of  her  efficiency. 

The  first  interruption  which  Posthumus 
experienced  to  his  prosperity  and  happiness, 
irose  from  the  loss  of  his  friend,  Miss  Straight- 
)ack.  In  her  zeal  for  the  cleanliness  of  her 
)upils,  she  over-scrubbed  herself  and  them  on 
I  damp,  cheerless  day.  The  result  was  a  vio- 
ent  cold.  Fever  ensued.  The  medical  suc- 
cessor of  Mr.  Lauderley  was  called  in ;  but  he 
sould  not  prevail  on  his  patient  to  submit  to 
lis  orders.  "  She  would  not  lie  in  bed ;  she 
Jonld  not,  when  she  was  wanted  in  twenty 
)laee8  at  once:  besides,  it  was  small-tooth- 
5ombing-day,  and  that  was  a  day  above  all 
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otbers  marked  with  chalk  in  her  weekly  c 
lendar.  The  following  day  was  rice-puddii 
day,  and  she  alvrays  made  them  her^ 
Every  day,  in  short,  brought  its  peculiar  i^ 
ties  with  it ;  and  to  those  duties  Miss  StfUJgli 
back  was  resolved  to  attend  as  long  as  she  w; 
able. 

She  did  so ;  and  when  she  crawled  to  hi 
on  the  fifth  night  from  her  first  attack*  si 
felt  that  she  should  not  rise  from  it  agaJi 
She  sent  a  me^safife  to  "  her  boy  ;'*  and  wk 
Posthumus  obeyed  her  summons^  she  begge 
the  servant  to  leave  the  room,  and  reque^te 
him  to  give  her  a  small  box  from  beneath  th 
bed.  She  opened  it,  and  took  out  a  sma 
yellow  canvass  bag,  and  placed  it  in  his  haiidi 
telling  hira  that  it  contained  the  savings  of - 
long  life  of  servitude,  which  she  had  pat  lij 
for  him*  She  then  clasped  his  hand,  beg|^ 
of  hira  to  give  her  one  kiss,  and,  prayiog  t 
her  Maker  to  bless  him,  turned  on  her  dd« 
and  never  spoke  again.  The  bag  held  abon 
seventy  golden  guineas. 

Scarcely  had  the  severe  grief  of  Mr  afl< 
Mrs.  Landerley,  for  the  loss  of  so  valuable  i 
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3TSon,  subsided,  when  another  and  far  more 
prions  evil  befel  them. 

Mrs.  Lauderley  was  daily  expecting  to  he- 
me a  mother.     Her  health,  naturally  deli- 
ite,  had  suffered  greatly  for  some  weeks,  and 
Dor  Posthumus  was  alarmed  on  her  account, 
[though  the  medical  attendant  had  assured 
im  that  his  alarm  was  groundless,  and  that, 
fter  the  birth  of  the  infant,  she  would  be 
uite  well  again.    Filled  with  these  fears  and 
Qxieties,  his  duties  became  burthensome  to 
im,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he 
rished  he  were  any  thing  but  a  schoolmaster, 
rksome  as  they  were,  however,  his  duties 
lust  be  attended  to.     He  went  into  school, 
nd  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat  and  summoned 
he  sixth  form  to  their  lessons,  when  the  head- 
isher  reported  to  him  that  one  of  the  boarders 
omplained  of  being  unwell.     He  hinted  at 
he  same  time  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  illness 
vas  put  on  in  consequence  of  an  inability  or 
mwillingness,  on  the  part  of  the  invalid,  to 
ay  his  morning's  task;  that  he  was  sham- 
ning,  in  short,  or  pretending  to  be  ill,  and 
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wished  to  commTite  a  flogginj;^  for  a  bl 
dose,  or  some  equally  nauseous  draught* 

Posthumus  summoned  the  boy  before  1 
He  examined  his  tongue  and  his  pulse ; 
finding  that  the  former  was  a  little  furred 
the  latter  rather  rapid,  he,  in  spite  of  the 
sin  nations  of  his  usher,  ordered  him  to 
sick  room  J  and  sent  for  the  doctor  to  eiaii 
him» 

The  apothecary's  report  went  far  to  con  I 
the  Tiews  of  the  usher.     He  said — 

"  The  boy*s  stomach  was  slightly  derang 
but  that  he  believed,  if  the  lesson  bad  h 
learned,  no  complaint  would  have  been  hei 
An  emetic,  and  a  little  subsequent  physici 
w  ould  set  all  to  rights  again*'* 

Of  course,  Posthumus  felt  no  further  ami 
on  the  subject ;  and,  as  tlie  stain?  which 
to  the  sick  room — the  hospital,  as  the  bi 
called  it — were  steep  and  rather  dangerom 
mount,  he  would  not  pennit  his  wife,  circi] 
staneed  as  she  was,  to  climb  them,  merely 
§ee  a  boy  who  was  shamming  ill  to  slurk 
lessons.  Mrs.  Laudeiley  contented  hei» 
therefore,  with  making  him  a  little  nice  arn 
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root  or  sago,  or  some  other  equally  innocent 
but  enticing  food,  and  sent  it  up  to  him. 

The  usher  visited  the  boy  when  the  others 
retired  for  the  night,  and  reported  that  he 
was  very  much  better,  and  wished  for  some 
supper.  The  dose  of  arrowroot  was  again 
administered,  and  one  of  the  ushers  was  or- 
dered to  sleep  in  his  room. 

In  the  morning  the  boy  came  into  school 
and  said  his  lessons.  After  breakfast,  he 
again  complained,  and  was  again  ordered  to 
the  sick  room,  and  visited  by  the  apothecary, 
who  again  reported  that  nothing  serious  was 
the  matter  with  him.  To  the  question  of  the 
master,  "  Should  he  send  for  his  friends?"  the 
doctor  replied  with  a  smile,  and  something 
more  than  a  smile,  ^^  that  such  a  proceeding 
would  be  absurd." 

Of  course,  Posthumus  was  satisfied,  and  did 
not  send  for  the  friends.  The  result  proved 
that  both  the  doctor  and  he  were  wrong. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  a  servant 
told  Mrs.  Lauderley  that  she  really  believed 
that  the  poor  boy  was  more  seriously  ill  than 
the  doctor  gave  him  credit  for.     He  was  hot 
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and  restless ;  fell  into  frequent  short  8 
in  which  he  talked  of  his  home,  his  p 
his  rabbits ;  he  woke  frightened,  and 
unconscious  of  his  whereabouts.  He 
her  as  if  to  his  brothers  and  sisters,  an 
ened  the  poor  woman  by  calling  her  b; 
very  rude  names,  that  he  had  acquii 
the  boys  of  the  town. 

Mrs.  Lauderley  would  have  gone  n 
room,  but  the  maid  would  not  allow  1 
she  had  summoned  her  husband  f 
school-room.  He  obeyed  her  summ 
went  to  visit  the  patient,  who  talb 
tionally  as  ever,  and  said  he  was  bette 
humus  thought  that  his  servant  was 
with  strong  inventive  faculties,  and  1 
indulging  in  the  result  of  them  on  t 
sion.  Nevertheless,  to  "  make  a 
doubly  sure,"  he  sent  for  the  boy's 
who  was  staying  with  a  family  in  tl 
bourhood,  and  bade  him  see  the  little 
in  the  presence  of  the  apothecary, 
so,  and  left  him  satisfied  that  nothinj 
was  the  matter. 

Mary,  the  maid,  was  very  indign 
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her  word  should  be  doubted.  She  said  she 
hoped  the  boy  would  die,  and  then  they  would 
know  that  she  had  spoken  the  truth.  Her 
hopes  were  confirmed ;  for  when  the  doctor 
came  to  see  him  before  he  retired  for  the  night, 
he  found  him  in  such  a  state  as  to  alarm  him, 
accustomed  as  he  was  to  such  scenes.  He 
communicated  his  fears  to  Posthumus,  who 
immediately  sent  for  the  child's  brother,  and 
begged  him  to  take  a  chaise  and  bring  over 
his  parents,  who  dwelt  a  few  miles  off,  as 
speedily  as  he  could. 

The  young  man  complied  with  his  wishes, 
but  returned  without  his  father  and  mother, 
who  had  that  very  afternoon  set  off  on  a  visit 
to  see  some  relatives  at  a  distance. 

Not  long  after  the  chaise  had  returned,  the 
poor  boy  died  in  his  brother's  arms.  Poor 
Mrs.  Lauderley,  when  she  heard  of  his  death, 
which  was  judiciously  announced  to  her  by  the 
triumphing  Mary,  was  greatly  shocked.  The 
thought  of  what  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
little  fellow's  mother  would  be  when  she  heard 
of  the  loss  of  him — ^her  youngest,  her  darling 
child — ^brought  on  a  violent  fit  of  crying,  which 
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ended  in  hysterics.  When  Posthumus 
turned  to  the  parlour,  after  seeing  that 
was  properly  done  to  the  corpse,  he  found 
wife  struggling  violently  in  the  arms  of  M 
who,  strong  as  she  was,  could  scarcely  1 
her  on  the  sofa,  and  prevent  her  falling  to 
ground. 

Posthumus  was  frightened  at  the  sight, 
his  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  little  pupil 
superseded  by  fears  for  his  wife's  life, 
thrust  Mary  aside,  and  bid  her  fetch  the  c 
tor,  while  he  held   the  struggling  suffe 
Mary  soon  returned  with  him,  for  he  had 
left  the  house.     He  applied  the  usual  rei 
dies,  and  relieved  the  hysterics,  but  onle 
her  to  be  put  into  bed  immediately.    In  ab 
an  hour's  time,  Posthumus  was  told  that 
hopes  of  being  a  father  were  destroyed,  i 
that  his  wife  was  seriously  ill. 

In  the  midst  of  his  grief  for  the  disappoi 
ment  he  had  met  with,  and  for  his  wife's 
ness,  Posthumus  had  to  arrange  matters 
his  pupil's  funeral,  and  the  removal  of  the  h 
to  his  parents,  who  were  not  yet  returned 
their  home,  and  were  still  unconscious  of  tl 
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loss.  In  this  he  was  assisted  by  the  child's 
brother,  who,  with  tearful  eyes,  thanked  him 
again  and  again  for  his  kindness  to  the  de- 
ceased, and  expressed  the  regret  he  felt  at  the 
serious  illness  of  Mrs.  Lauderley,  brought  on, 
as  it  had  been,  by  his  brother's  death. 

This  was  consolatory  to  the  master,  as  he 
felt  assured  that  all  things  would  be  properly 
explained  to  the  parents  as  soon  as  they  re- 
turned— a  feeling  that  was  confirmed  by  a 
letter  from  the  brother,  announcing  his  safe 
arrival  at  home  with  the  corpse,  and  repeating 
the  expressions  of  his  gratitude  for  the  atten- 
tions conferred  on  the  child,  and  his  regret 
for  the  consequences  of  his  death. 

Posthumus  was  in  daily  expectation  of  re- 
ceiving a  letter  from  the  child's  parents,  to 
inquire  after  the  health  of  his  wife,  and  to 
thank  them  both  for  their  care  and  attention 
in  the  sudden  and  fatal  illness  of  their  son. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight,  the  expected 
letter  came.  Posthumus  opened  it,  and,  to 
his  surprise  and  dismay,  found  that  it  con- 
tained charges  of  the  grossest  cruelty  and 
neglect,  founded  on  the  representation  of  the 
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child's  brother  —  of  him  who  had  exp 
himself  so  gratefully  both  by  word  a 
letter  for  the  attentions  bestowed  on  th 
sufferer. 

He  was  accused  of  having  turned  a  d( 
to  the  child's  complaints,  of  keeping  1 
school  and  to  his  lessons  when  he  was 
and   of  supplying  him  with  impropei 
during  his  illness,  and  of  neglecting  to 
medical  aid  until  it  was  too  late. 

Mrs.  Lauderley  was  also  grossly  attacl 
displaying  a  want  of  feeling  in  not  '. 
once  visited  the  sick  room,  though  she 
the  boy  was  dying,  and  for  having  sent 
lot  of  messes  instead  of  supplying  hii 
food  suitable  to  his  situation.  The  letter 
with  an  order  to  him  to  send  in  his  bill 
diately,  and  a  threat  that  his  infamous  n 
which  had  caused  the  boy's  death,  she 
published  to  the  world. 

Who  can  describe  Lauderley's  feelings 
receipt  of  this  unjustifiably  cruel  letter 
sat  brooding  over  it  for  some  time,  won 
by  what  means  his  conduct  in  the  busine 
been  so  shamefully  misrepresented.    Hi 
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was  great,  but  it  was  overcome  by  his  indig- 
nation. He  knew  that  the  mother  of  the 
child  was  weak  in  mind  and  in  health,  and 
that  she  doated  on  this  her  youngest  with  all 
a  mother's  love ;  but  he  could  not  imagine  that 
her  husband,  who  was  a  sensible,  strong- 
minded  man,  could  be  induced  to  give  credit 
to  stories  of  neglect  and  cruelty  in  one  for 
whom  he  had  professed  to  entertain  a  high 
opinion  and  a  sincere  regard. 

He  suppressed  his  indignation,  however,  and 
wrote  a  calm,  straightforward  letter  in  answer, 
explaining  every  circumstance  as  it  occurred, 
and  quoted  largely  from  the  brother's  letter, 
to  prove  that  he  had,  at  one  time,  been  fully 
satisfied  with  every  thing  that  had  been  done 
for  the  deceased.  He  inclosed  in  this  a  note 
from  the  medical  gentleman  who  had  attended 
the  child,  in  which  he  described  the  case  fully, 
and  the  plans  that  had  been  pursued  in  it. 
He  exonerated  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lauderley  from 
all  blame  whatever,  and  said,  that  if  any  blame 
attached  to  any  one  it  was  to  himself,  for  that 
he  had  been  called  in  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
illness,  and  in  time  to  save  the  child,  had  it 
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been  the  pleasure  of  the  Giver  of  Life 
the  boy  to  his  parents. 

These  letters  produced  an  answe 
cruel  and  insulting  than  the  former 
The  accusations  it  contained  were  so 
and  the  language  in  which  they  were 
was  so  gross,  that  the  apothecary  was  i 
to  bring  an  action  against  the  party 
famation  of  character,  and  advised  Pos 
to  do  the  same. 

Posthumus  not  only  declined  doing 
self,  but  succeeded,  by  alleging  the  su 
of  the  parents  at  their  sudden  and  gre 
in  excuse  for  their  unwarranted  seve 
inducing  the  apothecary  to  lay  as 
thoughts  of  bringing  the  action  he  me< 
He  laid  the  correspondence  before  the  1 
of  the  school,  who  not  only  exonerat 
from  all  blame,  but  applauded  him 
course  which  he  had  pursued. 

Mrs.  Lauderley  was  still  very  ill,  ai 
thumus  took  care  that  she  should  m 
suspect  that  her  conduct  had  been  a 
question.  Mary,  however,  who  had  i 
a  couple  of  guineas   "for  doing  wl 
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mistress  ought  to  have  done,"  could  not  resist 
telling  of  her  good  luck,  and  talking  of  the 
horrid  stories  that  were  circulated  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood.  As  such  stories 
seldom  lose  any  thing  when  repeated,  Mary 
left  her  mistress  with  the  pleasing  impression 
on  her  mind,  that  the  little  world  of  River- 
head  believed  her  to  be  a  cruel,  hard-hearted 
woman,  and  a  murderess  of  one  of  the  chil- 
dren entrusted  to  her  care. 

The  result  was  an  increase  of  fever,  and 
an  aggravation  of  all  the  worst  symptoms  of 
her  case.  It  was  doubtful,  indeed,  whether 
she  would  survive  the  blow.  Mary  was  sorry 
for  the  mischief  she  had  done;  and,  being 
afraid  she  should  be  turned  out  of  her  situ- 
ation for  her  folly,  wisely  resigned  it,  and 
then  proclaimed  to  the  world  that "  Her  missus 
was  sich  a  woman  it  was  impossible  to  live 
with  her." 

Posthumus,  while  thus  agreeably  situated, 
received  several  notices  from  the  parents  of 
his  pupils,  that  they  should  remove  their  sons 
at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  and  place  them 
where  a  little  attention  and  kindness  would  be 
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shown  to  them  in  case  they  shonld  he 
and  where  the  mistress  of  the  estahli 
would  not  be  too  proud  and  hardhea 
visit  the  sick  room  of  a  dying  child. 

He  received,  in  short,  so  many  insa 
heard  so  many  exaggerated  accounts 
neglect  and  cruelty,  that  he  was  reso 
resign  a  situation  that  had  become  ha 
him.  He  did  so ;  and,  although  the  1 
apd  many  of  his  friends  did  all  they  c 
induce  him  to  remain,  he  left  Riverhe 
took  a  curacy  in  the  parish  in  whic 
Wrightly's  school  was  situated. 

There  his  wife,  after  lingering  some  i 
died,  and  left  him  a  heart-broken,  but 
plaining  mourner. 

In  his  grief  he  received  many  kin 
from  his  parishioners ;  but  from  none 
receive  greater  or  more  valuable  favoc 
from  the  poor  widow,  Mrs.  Wrightly. 
therefore,  that  lady  had  built  and  e 
her  almshouses,  and  found  it  neces 
have  a  resident  chaplain,  is  it  to  be  w( 
at  that  she  selected  for  the  oflSce  a  mai 
sorrows  had  made  a  deep  impression 
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heart,  and  whose  unaffected  piety  and  purity 
of  mind  were  so  well  known  to  her?  Mutual 
esteem  and  respect  for  each  other's  character 
led  to  an  union  of  the  hands  of  those  whose 
hearts  had  long  been  joined  together.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  was  that  Mrs.  Wrightly 
became  Mrs.  Lauderley. 
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CHAPTER  XXVm. 

After  hearing  the  adventures  of  the 
lain  and   his   excellent  wife,  the   eo?-^ 
Wrightly,  I  confess  that  I  was  anxio 
renew  my  acquaintance  with  the  lattei 
to  be  introduced  to  the  former.     My  i 
Jonathan  Stempost,  promised  to  grati 
wishes  on  the  following  day  after  he  ha 
that  every  body  and  every  thing  was  go 
properly  at  the  farm.     He  also  promise 
his  lady  should  join  the  party,  which  re 
many  of  my  fears  of  being  accounted 
being  for  leaving  her  so  much  to  herse 
running  away  with  her  husband,  who 
could  not  endure  should  be  long  out 
sight,  although  they  had  been  married 
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lan  one  year.  Having  made  this  agree- 
lent,  we  took  our  nightcaps — ^not  cotton  nor 
oollen  ones — and  sought  Our  beds. 

I  do  not  think  Jonathan  was  scolded  for 
Ltting  up  later  than  usual  that  night,  as  I 
eard  a  sweet,  kind  voice  say,  as  I  parted 
rom  him  at  his  chamber-door,  "  I  hope  you 
ave  been  entertaining  your  friend,  and  en- 
)ying  yourself,  my  love ;"  instead  of  a  salu- 
adon  which  I  once  heard  addressed  to  a 
larried  friend  by  his  wife  under  similar  cir- 
umstances — "  Oh,  it  is  you,  at  last,  is  it  ? 
wish  you  had  stayed  up  all  night." 

I  thought  that  very  severe  and  very  queer 
kt  the  time,  as  the  parties  had  made  what  is 
^ed  a  love-match,  and  taken  the  trouble 
io  go  all  the  way  to  Gretna  to  get  married; — 
)Qt  then  I  did  not  know  the  world  so  well  as 
[  do  now. 

The  moulin-au-vent  '*  sat  lightly  on  my 
bosom's  throne,"  if  that  is  the  poetic  for 
stomach;  and  only  excited  my  brain  suffi- 
ciently to  produce  a  degree  of  incipient  apo- 
plexy, calculated  to  ensure  a  sound  and 
BOQorous    sleep.     I  awoke  in   the   morning 
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with  a  confused  mixture  of  ideas 

of  seaside  towns  with  useless  marl 

within  them,  lawyers?  houses  of  red 

green  shutters,   boarding-schools   f« 

ladies,  with   convenient  drawing-n 

dows,  furnished  with  love-escapes  ii 

fire-escapes,  and  grammar-schools  f 

boys  labouring  under  measles,  hoopii 

scarlatina,  and  other  catchable  an( 

matory  disorders.     To  these  phantoi 

brain  were  added  visions  of  ill-used 

famed  head-masters,    unreasonable 

deceitful  servant-maids,  and  dying  se 

tresses.     "  Putting  this  and  that  U 

as  some  old  ladies  say  who  are  s< 

addicted  to  the  vernacular  in  their 

sations,  I  recovered  the  thread  of  th 

tive  which  I  had  heard  overnight,  an 

had  been  pretty  considerably  ravelled 

my  heavy  sleep. 

A  sharp  run  down  to  the  brook 
plunge  in  its  cool,  brilliant  waters,  s 
stored  me  to  all  the  few  senses  of  whi( 
naturally  possessed,  or,  as  an  attorney 
say,  "  Of  which  I  stand  seized." 
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Breakfast — that  "sure  test  of  a  virtuous 
ind/'  as  a  medical  friend  of  mine  calls  it, 
is  not  oyer  so  soon  as  it  might  have  been, 
\A  we  not  had  an  accompaniment  obligate 
the  shape  of  the  London  newspaper  to  play 
ith  our  bacon,  kidneys,  and  other  relishes, 
owever,  the  broiled  fish  came  at  last,  the 
rminus  of  our  meal ;  and  as  my  friend  Jona- 
lan  threw  the  bones  to  the  cat,  and  vilely 
inning,  said,  fin^is  coronat  oh  !  pusSy  he  rose 
om  the  table,  and  set  out  on  his  walk  to  the 
inn,  accompanied  by  the  reader's  very  hum- 
le  servant,  who,  like  a  well-bred  pointer, 
ept  •*  at  heel "  without  any  fear  of  being 
rdered  to  "  make  a  point "  of  stopping  by  a 
>^-ho! 
There  is  something  to  me  very  delightful 
1  accompanying  a  respected — ^I  might  in  this 
ase  say,  a  beloved — master  over  his  farm 
mong  his  labourers.  It  is  a  cheering  sight 
0  see  them  smile  gladly  on  his  approach,  and, 
ouching  their  hats  as  politely  as  they  know 
low  to  do  it,  bid  him  good  day,  and  remark 
ipon  the  weather,  the  prospects  of  the  season, 
Ad  the  work  on  which  they  are  engaged.     It 
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reminds  me  of  those  good  old  days 
recollect  in  my  youth,  "when  Gre 
was  (not)  king;"  when  gentlemen 
communicate  with  their  tenants  and  : 
through  the  medium,  not  an  acromat 
a  lawyer  and  a  bailiff.  Then  all  pa 
an  interest  in  the  land  that  they  till< 
landlord's  eye  was  over  his  tenant 
labourer.  He  took  care  that  the  fo 
not  pay  too  much  for  his  farm,  and 
latter  was  not  paid  too  little  for  I 
The  tenant  felt  that  the  eye  of  his 
was  upon  him,  and  did  the  best  for 
and  the  labourer  knew  that,  if  oppi 
his  master,  he  had  an  appeal  to  the  < 
the  soil,  and  a  ready  means  of  redre 
own  grievances. 

Now — ^but  I  must  "  take  heed,"  i 
keepers  say  to  straying  spaniels,  oi 
get  involved  in  an  interminable  disci 
agriculturals,  and,  to  resuscitate  a 
Joseph,  that  worn-out  toe^pic  the  a 
All  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  gentlemen 
landed  interest,"  as  they  are  called, 
they  do  not  take  much  interest  in  tl 
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except  what  accrues  from  it  in  the  shape  of 
etums  on  the  principal  laid  out  in  its  pur- 
chase, generally  employ  a  professional  man 
;o  let  their  farms,  and  let  their  tenants  employ 
;heir  labourers  at  the  lowest  possible  wages. 
Uind,  I  say  generally — there  are  many  glori- 
)ii6  exceptions,  though  among  them  I  do  not 
■ank  those  would-be-thought  agriculturists, 
^ho  play  at  farming  on  a  model  farm,  worked 
)7  a  clever  bailiff,  and  exhibit  prizes  which 
:bey  have  gained  by  showing  cattle,  fatted  on 
nangel-wurzel,  swedes,  or  turnips,  under  the 
lirections  of  a  hireling,  trained  to  the  trade 
n  some  other  county,  and  on  which  trade 
ie  gets  quite  as  fat  as  the  oxen  or  sheep  he 
fattens. 

My  worthy  host,  Sternpost,  farms  one  of 
bis  farms— do  not  smile,  Mr.  Londoner,  the 
tenn  is  correct — ^farms  one  of  his  farms  him- 
self. It  is  true  that  he  employs  what  the 
villagers  call  a  Bailey  under  him ;  but  then 
he,  the  said  Bailey  or  Bailiff,  is  merely  an  old 
experienced  labourer,  who  has  the  additional 
8Qm  of  three  shillings  weekly  above  the  wages 
given  to  those  whom  he  overlooks,  and  who 
does  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  they  do. 
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He  consults  his  master  daily,  or, 
rectly,  eveningly,  on  the  work  to  b< 
the  following  morning.  During  th 
tation,  he  does  not  scruple  to  differ  i 
from  his  master,  if  he  sees  occasion 
nor  does  he  offend  his  master  by 
though  sometimes,  as  I  have  myself  ^ 
he  is  called  an  "  old  fool "  for  th 
he  entertains.  He  does  not  turn  i 
uses  his  best  endeavours  to  prove  t 
body  has  proved  himself  a  greater 
the  "  old  fool."  The  labourers,  on  i 
sions,  favour  the  views  of  their 
the  bailey,  according  to  their  judg 
are  generally  rewarded  for  their  pai 
by  an  extra  allowance  of  cider,  w 
prefer  in  that  quarter  of  our  islan 
Barleycorn's  heavier  and  headier  tij 

In  my  ramble  with  my  friend  on 
ing  in  question,  I  heard  one  little 
which  I  cannot  refrain  from  relating 

We  found  old  Richard,  the  ba 
wheat -stubble,  watching  the  team 
ploughed  it  up. 

"  Well,  Richard,"   said  the  mas 
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and  works  well,  and  I  think,  instead  of  letting 
t  lie  fallow,  I  shall  try  this  new  scheme,  and 
WW  it  with  turnips." 

'*  Ha !  ha  !  ha  !  dang  it  but  that's  a  good 
lotion,"  said  Richard,  slapping  his  right 
:high ;  "  what  wil't  try  next,  I  wonder  ?  Sow 
urmuts  in  autumn — well — ^well — they'll  come 
ip  though,  I  dare  say — some  time  in  the  course 
>f  next  year." 

"  You  obstinate  old  fool ! — ^the  plan  has  been 
^ried  and  succeeded — at  least,  so  the  papers 
iay,"  said  Jonathan. 

"  Papers — ^ha !  ha !  ha !  dang  it,  but  that's 
1  better  notion  than  t'other — a  deal  a  printing 
;hap  must  know  about  turmut-sowing,"  replied 
Richard,  appealing  by  a  look  to  the  plough- 
man who  stood  by,  and  who  seemed  to  smile 
318  if  he  thought  that  the  bailey  was  a  much 
wiser  man  than  his  master — ^in  this  matter,  at 
least. 

"  Well,  you  pig-headed  fellow,  I  insist  upon 
its  being  tried,  and  on  this  five-acre  piece," 
said  the  master. 

"  Oh,  of  course,  if  you  hisists  it  mtist  be 
done— of  course — and  it  don't  much  matter 
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to  I — ^you'll  have  to  pay  for  it,"  repl: 
bailiff. 

"  And  I  have   a  very  great  mind 
another  new  plan— of  sowing  salt  w 
turnip-seed.      They  say  it  makes  a 
manure  if  it  is  done  judiciously." 

Old  Richard  eyed  his  master  as  he  si 
and  after  a  minute  replied, 

"  I've  another  notion,  master — sow 
mutton,  too,  and  then  you'll  only  have 
the  crop  to  have  a  good  dinner  any  day 
ton  and  turmuts — and  all  ready  salted 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  sugj 
he  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  in  which  ; 
men,  ploughboys,  master,  and  mys 
joined. 

I  found  that  the  bailiff  at  last  conse 
sow  the  turnip-seeds,  but  positively  re] 
sow  a  grain  of  salt  with  them. 

Ignorant  as  I  am  in  farming  mai 
know  that  the  system  of  stubble-tc 
after  wheat  has  proved  very  success] 
I  believe  that  salt  has  been  used  profit 
a  manure. 

And  talking  of  ignorance  in  farmii 
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8,  I  must  take  permission  to  relate  an  in- 
nce  of  it  displayed  by  a  lady  friend  of  mine, 

0,  having  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  life 
London,  retired  into  the  country  to  pass 

remainder  of  her  days, 
rhe  back  of  her  cottage  looked  upon  a  farm- 
d,  in  which  was  a  pond,  the  favourite  resort 
a  fine  brood  of  white  ducks.  When  she 
F  the  owner  one  day  inspecting  the  growth 
his  brood,  she  hurried  down  the  garden, 

1,  calling  to  him  over  the  hedge,  told  him 
be  should  feel  much  obliged  to  him  to  let 
'  have  one  of  the  ducks  when  they  were 
►wn  into  geese,  for  her  Michaelmas  dinner." 

*  Bless  you,  marm,  ducks  is  ducks,  and 
er  grows  into  geese,"  said  the  farmer. 

^  Well,  I  am  surprised  at  that,"  said  the 
y,  "  for  I  know  that  chickens  grow  into 

IS." 

*  That's  true  enough,  marm ;  so  do  babbies 
0  men  and  women  ;  but  ducks  don't  grow 
geese  any  more  than  mice  do  to  rats,  or 
-asols  to  umbrellas,"  added  the  farmer,  de- 
bted  at  showing  his  superiority  over  a 
nnuner.     But  I  am  erratic,  as  usual. 
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Well,  Jonathan  and  I,  having  tra 
farm  in  all  directions,  returned  to 
to  change  our  drees,  and  prepare  fo 
to  the  almshouse. 

Mrs.  Sternpost  was  ready  to  join 
walk,  and  the  children  were  to  accc 
as  far  as  the  terrace,  where  their  c 
provided  for  them  in  the  summ( 
room,  which  the  reader  of  my  prei? 
bers  may  recollect  was  a  favourite 
the  family.  We  converted  the  m( 
double-barrelled  one  on  this  occ 
making  our  luncheon  while  the  1 
made  their  dinner. 

I  like  dining  with  children  where 
been  well  tutored,  and  have  not  smu 
and  hands  addicted  to  picking  an( 
every  thing  within  their  reach.  1 
to  enjoy  every  thing  so  much,  and  i 
attempts  at  imitating  company  mi 
so  very  amusing. 

There  were  but  two  little  Stempi 
and  a  girl.  They  had  been  brought 
their  mother's  superintendence,  and 
feet  models  of  neatness  and  infai 
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riety.  There  was  no  necessity  for  mamma 
»  chide,  and  papa  to  look  sour  at  their 
msing  floatsoms  and  jetsoms,  by  shipwreck- 
ig  glasses  of  wine,  and  npsetting  plates  of 
eat  and  padding.  They  seemed  satisfied 
ith  what  was  placed  before  them,  and  bran- 
ched their  little  forks  and  spoons  after  a 
ost  laudable  fashion.  They  nodded  their 
irly  heads  to  us  all,  and  drank  to  our  good 
faiths  most  becomingly.  I  was  really  quite 
flighted,  and,  as  I  showed  my  delight  in  my 
)antenance,  of  course  papa  and  mamma  were 
slighted  also. 

After  this  little  treat,  the  children  were 
lowed  to  play  about  the  terrace  with  their 
irse,  while  he  walked  on  to  the  object  of 
ir  excursion. 

Upon  seeing  the  almshouse  for  the  second 
me,  I  thought  it  looked  more  charming  and 
)mfortable  than  it  did  on  my  first  view  of  it. 
he  day  of  our  visit,  though  an  autumnal  one, 
^s  bright  and  warm.  The  leaves  had  not 
et  fallen  from  the  trees  of  the  woods,  but 
ad  resumed  that  variety  of  tints  which  ren- 
ers  the  scenery,  in  the  fall  of  each  year,  so 
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very  beautiful.  The  evergreens,  wh 
been  planted  on  the  common  aroi 
building,  fonned  an  agreeable  relief 
sear  and  yellow  leaves  of  the  suit 
woods.  They  reminded  me  of  that  g\ 
age  which  succeeds  to  a  virtuous  yoi 
seemed  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  1 
designed  for  the  refuge  of  those  who 
life,  though  clouded  with  sorrows,  pror 
terminate  in  comfort  and  in  heartfelt 
fulness  to  Him  who  had  at  last  reward 
suffering  goodness. 

While  these  thoughts  were  coursii 
other  through  my  mind,  we  had  nearly 
the  lodges.  The  one  on  the  right  hj 
occupied  by  an  aged  man  and  his  wii 
latter  of  whom  performed  the  office  of 
as  deputy  to  her  husband,  who  was  a 
and  unable  to  move  except  upon  ci 
The  other,  on  the  left  hand  side,  was  i 
the  residence  of  the  gardener,  who  was 
aged  man,  and  his  son,  who  assisted 
his  not  very  arduous  duties. 

As  we  drew  near,  the  porter,  or  por 
it  be  more  correct,  threw  open  the  j 
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admit  us;  and  her  aged  eyes  seemed  to 
sparkle  with  somewhat  of  their  earlier  fire,  as 
she  smiled  on  the  squire  and  his  lady,  and  bid 
them  welcome.  To  me  she  curtesied  very 
respectfully,  but  somewhat  stiflSy,  for  I  was  a 
stranger  in  the  land. 

Her  dress  was  neatness  itself.  It  consisted 
of  a  gown  of  dark-gray  stuff,  a  milk-white 
apron,  a  starched  and  crimped  collar,  and  a 
mob-cap,  trimmed  with  dark  ribbons.  Over 
this  she  wore  a  bonnet  of  the  species  that 
used,  in  my  boyish  days,  to  be  called  a  poke. 

I  took  these  observations  while  the  old 
woman  was  inquiring  after  the  health  of  the 
squire  and  squiress,  and  their  little  ones,  and 
was  answering  questions  relative  to  the  health 
of  herself  and  her  good  man. 

These  queries  being  duly  put  and  replied 
to,  she  left  us  with  a  deep  curtesy,  and  pro- 
mised that  her  crippled  husband  should  be  out 
in  his  great  chair,  ready  to  pay  his  respects 
to  his  patron  on  our  return. 

The  aged  gardener  and  his  son  next  pre- 
sented themselves  to  our  notice,  and  the  same 
ceremonies  were  performed,  only  with  a  shade 
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less  garrulity  on  the  part  of  the  depend 
but  then  women,  we  are  told — ^I  cannot 
for  or  contradict  the  fact — are  more  tall 
than  the  stronger  sex.  A  "  thank  you, 
liam,  for  the  Pyracanthus  you  sent  me,' 
an  invitation  to  the  house  whenever  h 
inclined  to  go  down  and  look  at  the  hoth 
and  flower-gardens,  terminated  our  col 
with  the  gardeners. 

They  had  accompanied  us  to  the  door  < 
chaplain's  lodgings,  pointing  out  to  ui 
beauty  of  the  chrysanthemums  and 
autumnal  flowers,  with  which  the  bo 
were  filled ;  and,  as  they  turned  to  leai 
the  door  was  opened  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
derley,  who  expressed  their  pleasure  at  s 
us,  and  ushered  us  into  their  small  but 
and  cheerful  parlour. 

This  apartment  was  their  sanctum, 
they  were  never  intruded  on  by  the  wic 
unless  they  summoned  them  thither  for 
especial  purpose,  and  then  their  appeal 
could  not  be  considered  an  intrusion.  Ii 
but  slightly  furnished;  a  table  for  woi 
ladies'  work,  and  another  for  reading  or 
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ing,  a  few  chairs,  whose  seats  were  formed  of 
worsted-work,  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the 
pensioners,  a  couch  similarly  ornamented,  and 
a  set  of  book-shelves,  well  filled,  completed 
the  whole  of  its  furniture  and  effects,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  vases  filled  with  culled 
flowers,  and  a  few  plants,  growing  in  pots, 
placed  in  the  recess  formed  by  the  window. 
Thb  window  was  large,  and  of  painted  glass, 
which  shed  a  sombre  light  over  every  thing, 
as  the  predominant  colour  was  of  that  light 
terra  sienna  tint  which  may  be  seen  in  many 
of  our  cathedrals. 

A  few  minutes  sufficed  forme  to  survey  the 
loctis  in  quo  the  chaplain  and  his  lady  passed 
many  tranquil  and  happy  hours.  I  then  turned 
my  attention  to  the  occupants  themselves. 
The  chaplain,  Mr.  Lauderley,  was  "  tall,  thin, 
and  gentlemanly  "  in  person,  and,  of  course, 
dressed  in  the  colour  and  fashion  of  his  order : 
a  plain  black  suit,  with  knees,  silk  stockings, 
and  buckles  at  the  terminations  of  his  nether 
garments  and  in  his  shoes.  His  hair  was 
nearly  grey,  although  he  was  not  an  old  man, 
and  slightly  powdered.     His  forehead  was 
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high  and  expansive,  and  his  eyes  were 
mild,  pensive  cast,  which  one  sees  in  s 
the  older  pictures  of  saints  and  martyr 
expression  of  his  face  was  serene  and  I 
lent. 

Mrs.  Laaderley  was  but  little  change< 
pearance  since  I  saw  her  last.  She  w 
very  beautiful,  for  her  beauty  was  i 
mind,  and  expression  more  than  of  reg 
of  feature,  and  brilliancy  of  complexioi 
milfl  blue  eyes  seemed  to  harmonize  w 
delicacy  of  her  pale  features,  and  h 
hair,  scarcely  tinted  with  the  gray  of  aj 
smoothed  over  a  brow  as  placid  and  ui 
as  an  infant's.  She  was  dressed  in  tl 
tume  of  her  order,  if  I  may  use  an  exp 
more  adapted  to  monastic  institution 
to  the  little  community  over  which  si 
sided.  The  gown  was  of  gray  silk, 
closely  to  the  person,  surmounted  by 
falling  collar  of  pure  white  muslin ;  anc 
of  what  I  call  gauze,  but  what  ladies 
probably  call  by  some  other  and  more 
name,  covered  her  head.  The  dress  v 
came  her  tall  and  stately  figure. 
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The  mention  of  my  name  when  I  was  intro- 
duced to  her,  recalled  me  to  her  recollection, 
and  she  mentioned  many  little  circumstances 
that  had  occurred  when  last  we  met,  which 
I  liad  totally  forgotten,  but  which  proved  to 
me  that  I  had  not  been  an  unwelcome  guest  at 
the  Mount,  even  in  those  my  wild  days,  at 
least  m  her  estimation. 

With  Mr.  Lauderley,  who  thus  heard  of  our 
former  acquaintance,  any  thing  formal  in  the 
way  of  introduction  was  unnecessary.  We 
shook  hands  cordially,  and  with  that  shake 
seemed  to  have  announced  ourselves  to  each 
other  as  friends  for  life.  I  liked  him,  and  I 
felt  that  he  liked  me,  and  that  mutual  feeling 
of  goodwill  is  always  pleasing  to  both  parties, 
and  puts  them  upon  a  good  footing  at  once. 
We  can  all  of  us,  I  think,  tell  whether  we 
shall  like  a  person  or  not  before  we  have  been 
long  in  his  company.  I,  at  least,  have  seldom 
been  deceived  in  my  judgment  of  another's 
compatibility  with  myself,  after  a  very  short 
acquaintance  with  him  or  her.  I  can  gene- 
rally tell  whether  we  shall  amalgamate  readily, 
or  require  welding,   like  two  bits  of  hard 
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metal^  before  we  can  be  made  to  unitt 
bonds  of  socialityj  not  to  say  of  amity 
do  not  tbiuk  we  shall  amalgamate  as 
as  mercury  does  with  the  precious  in 
shun  the  party  as  soon  as  possible,  foi 
a  great  repugnance  to  being  heated  an 
mered,  in  the  furnace  and  on  the  forge 
mony,  into  an  appearance  of  friendsl 
any  one  whom  I  feel  I  cannot  like. 

Thia  18  erratic  again. 

*'I  trust,"  said  the  chaplain,  *'that 
come  up  to  our  little  asylam  with  o 
friends  of  the  Mount  to  share  our  frug 
which  will  be  in  readiness  for  you  ii 
few  minutes," 

*'  I  think,  my  dear,  you  can  hardi 
it,  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stempost  know 
fashionable  hours,  and  that  we  are  al^ 
joiced  to  see  them,  and  any  of  their  f 
nid  Mrs,  Lauderley. 

I  could  only  reply  by  looking  to  J 
and  his  lady,  who  understood  the  mm 
my  look,  and  replied  for  me,  the  I 
being  the  first  speaker— -as  I  think  b 
to  be. 
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**Why,  the  simple  fact  is,  that  we  hare 
just  partaken  of  the  children's  dinner  on  the 
terrace,  and  I  suppose  we  sat  longer  than  we 
intended,  for  I  had  no  notion  it  was  so  near 
your  dinner-honr." 

"The  children  were  Tery  good,  and  our 
friend  here  seemed  to  enjoy  his  luncheon  and 
their  company  so  much,  that  time  flew  faster 
than  we  dreamed  of,"  said  Mrs.  Stempost. 

"  But  you  will  stay  with  us  now  you  are 
here,"  said  Mrs.  Lauderley ;  "  and  I  will  order 
a  dinner  for  you  at  your  usual  hour/' 

"  It  will  not  interfere  in  the  least  with  our 
arrangements,  and  you  know  the  simplicity 
of  our  mode  of  living  too  well  to  dream  of  its 
inconveniencing  any  part  of  our  establish- 
ment," chimed  in  the  chaplain,  looking  "  do 
stay,"  with  both  his  eyes. 

I  bowed  between  a  negative  and  an  affirma- 
tive, to  imply  that  I  was  like  the  perjured 
Smon,  in  utrumqueparatusy  "  to  be,  or  not  to 
be,"  a  guest  at  the  almshouse  dinner-table,  as 
the  question  might  be  decided  by  mine  host  of 
the  Mount. 

Jonathan  reluctantly  declined  the  invitation 
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80  sincerely  given,  but  he  had  bnsii 
transact  before  dinner,  and  had  invit 
parson  to  share  the  meal  with  us.  Mo 
he  had  ordered  certain  little  delicaciei 
prepared,  which  were  already  undergo: 
processes  necessary  to  render  them  wo 
our  notice,  and  indicatory  of  his  cook'i 
ciency  in  arte  culinarid. 

Mrs.  Stempost,  too,  voted  on  her  hui 
side.  She  had  promised  the  children 
turn  to  them  on  the  terrace,  and  to  dri 
with  them  in  the  nursery,  as  she  pi 
guessed  from  the  orders  given  to  the 
that  so  much  good  eating  would  req 
stronger  liquid  than  infusion  of  hye 
render  good  digestion  sure. 

The  chaplain  and  his  lady  looked 
and  disappointed.  Jonathan  and  hi 
both  pressed  them  to  preside  at  thei 
table,  and  pretend  to  eat  with  the  ladic 
then  to  come  down  and  make  a  real  n 
Mount  Whistling.  This  plan  was  not  fe 
as  sundry  little  arrangements  had  bee 
tered  into  for  the  evening,  which  cou] 
be  superseded  without  causing  disappoin 
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to  the  greater  part  of  the  establishment  over 
which  they  presided. 

What  reply  conld  we  make  to  such  an  as- 
surance ?  None.  We  came  to  the  determina- 
tion of  compensating  for  the  disappointment 
common  to  us  all  which  we  had  experienced 
this  day,  by  dining  at  the  almshouse  at  their 
early  hour  of  three  on  the  morrow. 

Thus  ended  my  first  visit  to  the  Widows' 
Almshouse.  Like  many  a  scene  in  human 
life,  it  began  in  joy  and  hope,  and  ended  in 
disappointment. 

As  we  quitted  the  precincts  of  the  alms- 
house we  found  the  old  porter  seated  at  the 
gate  to  greet  us.  Jonathan  shook  him  kindly 
by  the  hand,  and  inquired  after  his  ailments 
and  infirmities.  Mrs.  Stempost  put  certain 
questions  to  him,  touching  the  qualities  of 
certain  broths  and  jellies  which  had  been  sent 
up  to  him  from  the  Mount,  and  the  eflScacy  of 
sundry  cordial  drinks  in  relieving  pain  and 
promoting  rest,  which  had  been  furnished 
from  the  same  bounteous  quarter.  As  the 
old  man  raised  his  hat  to  reply,  I  thought 
I  had  never  seen  so  fine  a  head,  or  so  majestic 
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a  face  in  my  life — certainly  not  belonj 
a  figure  so  completely  at  variance  wit] 
He  was  literally  bent  double,  and  his  1 
peared  to  be  wasted  away,  and  totally  i 
to  support  the  weight  of  his  npper 
His  shoulders  were  broad,  his  arms  lo 
his  chest  expansiye.  Below  all  was 
and  shrivelled^  and  he  seemed  to  I 
command  over  his  lower  extremitiei 
tone  of  his  voice  was  deep  and  sonorc 
his  eyes,  for  an  old  man,  were  clear  a 
liant. 

After  Mrs.  Stempost  had  a8certaine< 
little  wants,  and  promised  to  satisfj 
we  took  our  leave,  and  returned  to  t! 
dren,  who  were  romping  on  the  terrace, 
their  mother  was  engaged  with  th( 
friend  and  I  walked  homeward.  I  U 
opportunity  of  our  being  alone  toge 
question  him  as  to  the  cause  of  the ; 
ailments.  His  reply  led  to  a  little  his 
which  I  shall  devote  a  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

In  the  woody  immediately  above  the  ter- 
race, whence,  as  I  have  said,  the  splendid 
view  of  the  Seyern  and  its  banks  was  gained, 
and  not  yery  far  from  the  common  on  which 
the  almshonse  was  built,  stood  a  cottage, 
which  had  been  for  many  years  occupied  by 
the  gamekeeper  of  the  Mount  Whistling 
estates. 

About  thirty  years  before  the  period  of 
this  my  visit  to  the  Mount,  and  in  the  lifetime 
of  my  friend's  father,  the  Admiral,  this  cot- 
tage was  occupied  by  William  Gurden,  who 
was  the  head-gamekeeper.  He  was  a  tall, 
powerful,  resolute  man,  strongly  attached  to 
his  master  and  his  interests,  and  not  given  to 
that  vice  so  common  to  those  of  his  calling — 
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tippling  in  the  alehouse.  After  his 
were  performed,  the  principal  coverts  t 
the  Tennin-traps  set  or  examined,  an 
dogs  fed  or  exercised.  Garden's  tim< 
passed  in  rearing  tame  animals,  and  in  s< 
specimens  of  rare  birds,  which  he  shot 
self,  or  which  were  brought  to  him 
various  quarters.  He  was  very  skilful  i 
pleasing  art,  and  added  considerably 
wages  by  working  at  it  for  the  neighb< 
gentry.  Gurden  could  read  too,  an< 
a  small  library  of  books,  principally  tr 
on  his  favourite  subject  —  natural  hi 
Having  these  resources  within  himse 
never  found  his  time  hang  heavy  on  his  I 
and  never  felt  inclined  to  visit  the  villaj 
house,  or  even  the  servants'  hall,  exa 
**  high  days  and  holidays,"  as  at  Chri 
Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  when  all  tl 
ployes  on  the  estate  were  expected  Xa 
and  spend  the  day  at  the  Mount. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  pai 
which  the  Mount  stood  were  almost 
them  labourers  on  the  estate,  Gurden  b 
little  or  no  trouble  in  preserving  the 
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as  far  as  they  were  concerned.  Indeed^  they 
were  expected  to  assist  him,  if  he  should  at 
any  time  need  their  assistance.  The  enemies 
to  his  pheasants,  partridges,  and  hares,  came 
from  a  distance,  and  sometimes  in  very  for- 
midable bodies.  On  these  occasions  he  would 
smDmon  his  master's  tenants  and  their  la- 
bourers, and  arming  them  with  sticks  only — 
for  he  never  allowed  them  to  carry  fire-arms- 
would  present  such  a  numerous  and  powerful 
phalanx  to  the  poachers,  that  they  generally 
retired  without  a  struggle. 

Though  thus  merciful  to  his  enemies,  Gur- 
den  was  not  popular  with  those  who  ought  to 
have  been  his  friends — his  fellow-labourers  on 
the  estate.  He  held  himself  aloof  from  them, 
and  neyer  joined  them  in  the  cricket-ground, 
or  in  the  skittle-alley,  and  seldom  exchanged 
a  word  with  them,  except  upon  the  duties  in 
which  he  was  engaged  at  the  time. 

I  believe  that  all  the  lower  orders  of  coun- 
try-people are  bom  with  the  organ  of  poaching 
strongly  developed.  If  they  do  not  or  dare 
not  poach  themselves,  they  always  sympathize 
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with  those  that  do,  and  look  upon  a  1 
much  as  a  flock  of  sheep  do  on  a  shep 
dog — as  a  necessary  hut  odious  goardiai 
The  labourers  on  the  Mount  Whistling 
were  not  exempted  from  this  feeling; 
although  they  would  have  supporte 
keeper,  and  assisted  him  if  he  had  be 
tacked,  yet  they  would  not  have  inf 
him  of  where  a  single  snare  was  set, 
field-gate  netted.  They  thought  it  all : 
catch  a  hare  or  two  now  and  then ;  bu 
den  did  not  think  so.  He  had  a  di 
discharge,  and  he  did  it  without  showi 
vour  or  aflFection.  If  he  found  one 
fellow-labourers  in  the  act  of  snaring  c 
ting,  he  took  away  his  poaching  implei 
and  warned  him,  that  if  he  caught  ! 
second  time  engaged  in  the  same  ws 
should  take  him  up  before  his  master,  oi 
other  magistrate  in  the  neighbourhood, 
easily  to  be  conceived  that  he  was  not  a 
lar  man.  Many  would  have  quarrellec 
him  in  hopes  of  getting  him  to  fight,  I 
never  gave  them  an  opportunity,  for  he 
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frequented  those  haunts  where  such  exhibi- 
tions generally  take  place — ^the  pothouse,  and 
the  gossipping  comer  of  the  Tillage. 

Whether  Garden  found  his  cottage,  hidden 
as  it  was  in  the  woods,  and  at  a  distance  from 
the  habitations  of  his  fellow-men,  dull  and 
lonely,  or  whether  he  deemed  it  a  duty  to 
seek  a  helpmate  meet  for  him,  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  say.  It  is  certain  that  he  yisited  the 
daughter  of  a  little  farmer,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill,  between  his  cottage  and  the  banks  of 
the  riyer,  and,  after  a  few  weeks,  was  her 
acknowledged  sweetheart. 

Gurden  had  a  rival,  a  tall,  powerful  fellow, 
who  lived  at  a  small  public-house,  kept  by  his 
father,  just  on  the  borders  of  the  marshes, 
and  close  to  the  Severn's  bank.  He  earned 
his  Uvelihood  by  fishing,  and  shooting  wild 
fowl,  in  the  winter ;  and,  although  the  Row- 
barge,  as  the  house  was  called,  did  not  boast 
of  a  license  to  sell  spirits,  there  was  generally 
a  good  supply  of  hoUands  and  brandy  to  be 
had  whenever  Giles  Handley  returned  from 
what  he  called  ^^  a  trip  to  the  deep  sea 
fishery." 
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Long  before  William  Garden  had  " 
out,"  as  "  popping  the  question  is  a 
this  part  of  the  country,  Mary  Hand 
fully  made  up  her  mind  not  to  ma 
cousin  Giles ;  and  in  this  resolution  i 
supported  by  her  father,  who  looked  u 
brother  and  his  nephew  as  bad  men,  ai 
gerous  characters,  and  exactly  the  re 
the  keeper,  whose  proposal  for  his  dai 
hand  he  gladly  accepted. 

Old  Handley  and  his  son  Giles  ha 
keeper,  not  only  because  he  was  a 
but  because  he  never  drank  in  their 
never  joined  in  the  games  and  gamblL 
ried  on  there,  and  had,  upon  more  th 
occasion,  warned  them  of  the  dange 
were  incurring  by  harbouring  bad  cha 
of  all  kinds,  and  encouraging  smuggli 
poaching.  This  feeling  was  not  dim 
when  they  heard  that  he  was  the  ai 
suitor  of  Mary  Handley.  Giles  real! 
her,  if  he  could  be  said  to  love  any  ^ 
and  his  father  was  anxious  that  he 
marry  her,  for  two  reasons;  the  pi 
one  was  to  annoy  his  brother,  who 
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Steady,  honest,  sober  man,  and  spoke  openly 
of  his  disapproval  of  the  goings-on  at  the 
Rowbarge;  the  other  was  that  Mary,  the 
only  child  of  her  father,  wonld  have  a  hun- 
dred pounds  or  more  for  a  dowry,  which  he 
thought  would  prove  very  serviceable  in  re- 
cruiting the  damaged  forces  of  his  family. 

By  his  father's  advice,  Giles  sought  an 
opportunity  to  see  his  cousin,  and  make  one 
more  effort  to  prevail  on  her  to  marry  him 
instead  of  the  keeper.  He  had  been  for- 
bidden to  enter  the  house  of  his  uncle,  and 
felt  no  inclination  to  do  so.  He  knew  that 
Mary  might  be  found  at  certain  hours  in  the 
poultry-yard,  or  the  orchard,  and  that  when 
his  uncle  was  gone  down  into  the  grounds  he 
could  converse  with  her  uncontrolled.  He 
felt  nervous  and  irritable  at  the  notion  of 
being  refused,  as  he  felt  he  should  be ;  and,  to 
give  him  courage  and  allay  his  irritability, 
he  took  several  glasses  of  strong  spirits  before 
he  set  off  to  the  farm,  which  was  about  two 
miles  from  the  public-house,  and  midway  be- 
tween it  and  the  keeper's  cottage. 

By  keeping    behind    the   hedgerows,   he 
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'^  I  own  that  I  have   done  sncl 
Mary ;  but  I  swear  here  before. . . . " 

^*  Hush !    hush !   name    not   Hin 
Mary. 

"  I  swear/'  continued  Giles,  "  by  a 
good  and  holy,  that  I  will  leave  o 
ing — ^will  never  gamble  or  smuggle 
you  will  but  be  mine,  and  let  thi 
return  whence  he  came." 

As  he  said  these  words,  Giles  i 
towards  his  cousin,  and,  in  spite  ol 
tempts  to  avoid  it,  got  possession  of  1 
Mary  did  not  shrink  from  her  form* 
bearing,  but  slowly  and  distinctly 
the  words  she  had  used  before,  and  i 
assuring  him  that  no  arguments  he  < 
would  diminish  the  love  she  felt  for 
Gurden. 

"  By  Heaven !  then,"  said  Giles, 
throwing   his   arm    round  her  wais 
cowardly  spy  shall  have  a  hunt  for  h 
and  when  he  finds  her  he  may  wish  t 
had  ended  differently." 

Mary  gave  one   frightful  scream 
powerful  cousin  bounded  through  a 
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the  orchard  with  her  in  his  arms,  as  though 
she  had  been  an  infant,  and  roshed  with  her 
towards  the  wood  that  covered  the  side  of  the 
hiU.  Horrorstruck  at  the  dreadful  fate  she 
felt  certain  awaited  her,  unless  some  one  came 
to  her  assistance,  for  a  few  seconds  she  felt 
quite  powerless. 

Just  as  she  reached  the  skirt  of  the  covert, 
she  collected  her  strength,  and  uttered  a  cry 
80  shrill,  that  Giles  paused  in  his  career  to 
see  if  she  were  hurt.  Mary  had  fainted ;  and, 
as  he  laid  her  on  a  bank  and  stood  over  her, 
Giles  fancied  she  was  dead.  Fear  and  horror 
succeeded  to  passion  and  lust  in  his  mind ; 
his  knees  trembled  under  him,  and  he  was 
about  to  fall  by  the  side  of  his  injured  cousin, 
when  he  felt  a  heavy  hand  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  a  voice,  which  he  knew  to  be  the  keeper's, 
demanded  of  him  the  meaning  of  what  he 
saw. 

Giles  did  not  answer.  The  two  strong 
men  gazed  steadily  at  each  other  for  a  time, 
but  at  length  the  eyes  of  him  who  felt  he  had 
done  wrong  quailed  and  sunk  beneath  the 
gaze  of  the  other. 
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gained  the  wall  of  the  homestead  unsee 
crept  round  it  to  a  spot  whence,  ^ 
being  seen  himis^If,  he  could  see  all  tli 
passing  about  the  premises.  He  ha 
watched  long  before  be  saw  bis  uncle 
his  pony  to  ride  off  in  the  direotion 
cow-grounds. 

•  Shortly  after  he  had  ridden  out  of 
he  saw  Mary  cross  the  garden  and  j 
the  orchard  to  put  up  the  chickens  1 
nightj  as  he  was  aware  she  usually  dit 
that  hour. 

To  follow  her  was  the  work  of  a  ii 
Mary  started  when  she  saw  bim  si 
before  her.  The  colour  rushed  to  b« 
and  with  indignant  tones  she  demands 
business  brought  him  there^  and  how  I 
to  insult  her  by  his  presence? 

'*  I  am  not  come  to  insult  yon, 
said  Giles.     **  I  am  here  to  entf^it 
listen  to  me  once  again.     You  knoi 
love. ..." 

"  Giles  Handley,**  said  Mary^  plac 
hands  before  ber^  as  if  repelling  some 
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>J€ct,  "  I  will  not  listen  to  one  word  you 
ive  to  say  on  that  hateful  subject." 
Giles  felt  every  vein  in  his  body  tingle  as 
e  blood  rushed  through  them.  His  head 
emed  to  throb  yiolently,  and  his  eyes  as  if 
ey  would  burst  from  their  sockets.  He  did 
It  speak ;  but,  after  gazing  on  her  for  a 
w  minutes,  he  advanced  as  if  to  take  her 
,nd. 

"  Stand  back — stand  back,  Giles — touch 
3  not.  You  know  that  I  am  no  longer  my 
m  mistress.  My  hand  is  promised  to  aiio- 
er,"  said  Mary. 

"  Yes,  I  do  know  it,'*  said  Giles,  grinding 
I  teeth,  and  shaking  his  fist  in  the  direction 
the  keeper's  cottage — "  I  do  know  it.  You 
^e  preferred  Will  Gurden  —  the  proud, 
Jrbearing  spy  —  to  your  own  kinsman, 
rse  him !" 

'*  William  is  not  a  spy,  nor  is  he  proud 
i  overbearing ;  you  only  say  so  because  he 
I  not  keep  company  with  such  as  you,  who 
drinking  and  gambling  all  day,  atid  smug- 
Qg  or  poaching  all  night,"  said  Mary. 
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father,  but,  coming  up  to  Gurdeu,  he 
with  most  awful  oaths,  that  he  woulci 
revenge  upon  him  if  he  were  hanged 

Gurden  smiled,  and  bid  him  to  do  1 

The  parties  then  separated.    Giles 
to  the  public-house,  and  the  keeper 
nied  Mary  and  her  father  to  their  he 

Within  one  week  from  that  day, 
home  in  his  fishing-vessel — a  small 
about  fifteen  tons  burden  —  and  st 
Posset  Point,  as  it  is  sounded  by  th 
though  written  Port's  Head,  and  ther 
Avon  towards  Bristol.  The  vessel 
the  same  evening,  and  landed  a  des] 
of  ruflSans,  armed  with  fowling-piec( 
beach  near  the  Rowbarge. 

The  night  was  fine  and  clear, 
looked  out  of  the  casement-windc 
cottage,  and  listened  for  any  suspicio 
in  the  woods  about  him.  All  was  s 
even  a  branch  moved.  He  closed  the 
and,  having  looked  at  his  watch,  ext 
the  light,  undressed  himself,  and  we 

It  was  then  eleven  o'clock.  Gurd 
sat  up  so  late,  but  he  had  been  sup 
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Maiy  and  his  father-in-law  *'  that  was  to  be.** 
The  time  passed  so  agreeably,  that  he  had  not 
the  heart  to  tear  himself  from  her  who  had 
promised  to  become  his  wife  within  the  month. 
Thinking  of  Mary,  and  laying  plans  for  the 
future,  kept  him  awake  for  some  time — in- 
deed, until  he  heard  the  stable*clock  at  the 
Mount  strike  twelve. 

He  tamed  on  his  side,  and  closed  his  eyes 
to  try  and  sleep,  that  he  might  be  np  in  time 
to  go  his  early  rounds  in  the  morning.  He 
had  succeeded  in  getting  into  that  delightful 
dreamy  state  which  precedes  a  sound  sleep, 
when  he  was  roused  by  the  report  of  a  gun  in 
the  direction  of  the  home  preserves,  a  covert 
between  his  cottage  and  the  Mount. 

He  sprung  up  and  dressed  himself  as  quickly 
as  he  could  ;  but,  while  in  the  act,  he  heard 
several  more  shots  fired,  which  convinced  him 
that  a  large  party  was  out. 

Before  he  went  down  to  the  farm  and  into 
the  village  to  rouse  the  labourers,  he  deter- 
mined to  inspect  the  party,  and  ascertain  their 
numerical  strength  as  nearly  as  he  could  ;  for 
this  purpose,  taking  a  strong  short  stick  in  his 
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hand  as  a  defence,  he  went  down  the  h 
entered  the  covert,  where  the  guns  we 
to  be  heard,  behind  the  party  shooting 
crept  into  a  dry  ditch,  which  ran  throti 
midst  of  the  preserves,  and  crawled  al 
his  hands  and  knees.  He  quickly  read 
spot  where  the  poachers  were  shootii 
pheasants  from  their  perching -place 
counted  eleven  men  so  engaged. 

As  he  was  about  to  turn  round,  an( 
the  best  of  his  way  for  help,  he  found  1 
seized  by  two  powerful  men,  one  of 
caught  his  arm  as  he  struck  at  him,  and 
pering  the  name  of  "  Mary,"  hit  him  8< 
over  the  head. 

He  struggled  with  his  foes,  but  in  ^ 
second  blow  struck  him  on  the  temple, 
was  senseless.  He  knew  of  nothing  that 
around  him  for  nearly  a  fortnight ;  an< 
he  recovered  it  was  to  find  himself  in 
the  Mount,  with  Mary  sitting  by  hi 
He  had  been  cruelly  beaten,  and  left  fc 
by  the  poachers,  who  had  filled  thei 
with  game,  and  retreated  undiscovered. 

Gurden  might  have  died  in  the  ditch 
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he  was  left  had  it  not  been  for  his  master,  the 
Admiral,  who  was  at  the  Mount  at  the  time^ 
He  had  heard  several  shots  fired  in  the  night, 
and,  not  doubting  but  that  he  should  have  to 
send  some  half-dozen  poachers  to  gaol  in  the 
coarse  of  the  day,  thought  that  the  sooner  the 
job  was  oyer,  the  better.  So  soon  as  morning 
dawned,  he  "turned  out,"  and  sought  the 
steward's  room,  fully  expecting  to  see  that 
temporary  receptacle  for  roghes  and  vaga- 
bonds full  of  poachers  and  keeper's  assistants. 
No  one  was  there,  and  no  one  was  up  in  the 
house ;  so  the  Admiral  took  his  stick  and  walked 
up  to  the  keeper's,  to  ascertain  what  had  been 
done  with  the  poachers. 

A  little  spaniel  that  the  keeper  had  had 
under  his  care  to  cure  of  the  distemper  trotted 
behind  him ;  and,  as  they  passed  through  the 
covert  that  had  been  the  scene  of  the  afiray 
on  the  previous  night,  the  dog  began  whim- 
pering and  running  on  the  trail  of  something. 

This  rather  astonished  the  Admiral,  as  the 
dog  had  been  broken  not  to  follow  game  of 
any  kind.  He  whistled,  and  called,  "  Bover ! 
Rover ! "  but  Bover  would  not  come  back. 
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Suddenly  he  heard  the  dog  dash  throu 
bushes  and  utter  a  sharp  bark,  and 
mournful  howl. 

Thinking  that  the  poor  little  thing 
into  a  gin,  or  run  against  a  dog-spear, 
ter  followed  it,  and  found  it  howling  ( 
licking  the  face  of  his  keeper,  whom  h 
upon  as  a  dead  man. 

As  soon  as  he  could  find  any  of 
the  Admiral  sent  them  to  the  spot,  and 
them  to  carry  the  wounded  man  do^ 
Mount  and  put  him  to  bed. 

Here,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  attc 
Mary,  who  refused  to  quit  his  side. 

When  William  Gurden  was  sufficic 
covered  to  give  an  account  of  what  1 
pened  to  him,  every  means  was  use 
cover  the  perpetrators  of  the  savage 
without  success.  Giles  Handley  had 
country  in  a  barque  bound  for  Jamj 
there  was  no  clue  whatever  to  the  re{ 
party. 

Gurden's  good  constitution  and  8obi 
rendered  his  recovery  less  tedious  than 
otherwise  have  been.    As  soon  as  he  ¥ 
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well,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Handley,  and 
every  thing  went  on  as  usual,  exceptbg  that 
the  Admiral,  before  he  left  England,  insisted 
upon  it  that  a  regular  under-keeper  should  be 
appointed,  and  placed  in  a  newly-built  cottage 
near  to  Gurden*8,  to  be  ready  to  assist  him  in 
case  of  emergency. 

It  is  true  that  the  reason  he  assigned  to  the 
head-keeper  for  this  act  was,  that  "  married 
women  did  not  like  their  husbands  to  be  out 
at  night." 

For  two  years  nothing  occurred  to  interfere 
with  the  peace  and  happiness  of  Gurden  and 
his  wife.  The  under-keeper,  a  strong,  active, 
and  willing  fellow,  relieved  his  superior  of 
much  of  his  unpleasant  duty,  and  poachers 
seemed  to  be  afraid  to  venture  near  the  Mount 
Whistling  preserves. 

One  night,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when 
the  snow  lay  deep  upon  the  ground,  the  under- 
keeper  called  Gurden  from  his  supper,  and 
told  him  that  he  feared  something  wrong  was 
going  on,  as  he  had  tracked  the  footsteps  of 
two  men  in  the  snow  across  the  covert  to  the 
keeper's  garden-gate.     It  was  evident  that 
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they  were  not  the  footsteps  of  labon 
the  marks  showed  that  the  soles  of  tl 
were  without  nails,  or  iron  tips. 

Garden  went  to  the  gate,  and  exam 
prints  of  the  shoes,  and  corroborated 
picions  of  his  under-keeper,  that  stranj 
been  on  the  spot.  He  bid  him  go  he 
not  to  undress,  and  to  come  to  him  : 
ately,  in  case  he  heard  any  thing  t 
him. 

About  midnight,  Mary  woke  her  1 
and  told  him  that  she  was  sure  sh 
voices  in  dispute  near  the  under-' 
house,  and  thought  she  had  heard  blo^ 
and  the  sounds  of  a  struggle. 

Gurden  leaped  from  his  bed,  thrc 
the  casement,  and  distinctly  heard  th 
cry  of  a  person  endeavouring  to  call 
sistance.  He  dressed  himself  as  spe 
he  could,  and,  followed  by  Mary,  ^ 
thrown  her  cloak  over  her  night-dres 
his  assistant  struggling  with  two  men  ii 
dresses,  who  had  nearly  overpowered  I 
were  striking  him  with  heavy  sticks  al 
head  and  face. 
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Garden  threw  himself  on  the  nearest  ruffian, 
and  hurled  him  some  distance  from  the  spot. 
The  other  fellow,  seeing  his  companion  at- 
tacked, left  the  beaten  man,  and  prepared  to 
defend  himself  against  the  keeper. 

Only  a  few  blows  had  been  exchanged,  when 
the  first  ruffian  took  up  a  gun,  and,  coming 
behind  Gurden,  discharged  it  at  his  back, 
within  three  inches  of  his  body. 

The  keeper  fell  to  the  ground ;  and  Mary, 
who  had  shouted  to  warn  her  husband  of  his 
threatened  danger,  but  in  vain,  threw  herself 
on  the  murderer,  as  she  thought  him,  and,  in 
spite  of  all  his  attempts  to  release  himself 
from  her,  clung  to  him  with  a  firm  determi- 
nation to  hold  him  until  he  could  be  secured 
by  the  under-keeper. 

When  the  villain  loosed  both  her  hands,  she 
fixed  her  teeth  on  his  jacket,  and  did  not  loose 
her  hold  until  the  jacket  gave  way,  and  she 
was  struck  to  the  ground  with  a  portion  of  it 
remaining  in  her  mouth. 

The  under-keeper  tried  to  seize  the  man, 
but  he  fled  after  his  companion,  and  he  was 
too  weak  to  follow  in  pursuit,  and  unwilling 
to  leave  Gurden  and  his  courageous  wife. 
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'  "  William  Garden  and  his  irife  are  tl 

5  whom  you  saw  to-day  at  the  lodge 

[  Widows'  Almshouse,"   said  Jonathan 

j  post.     "  His  recovery  was  most  wont 

The  charge  entered  like  a  ball,  from  the 
imity  of  the  gun  when  it  was  fired ;  th 
traversed  the  side,  and  came  out  in  front 
,  shock,  however,  to  the  nervous  system  ( 

paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  and 
lived  for  years  the  wreck  you  saw  hi 
need  hardly  say  that  the  Admiral  ne^ 
'  '  lowed  him  to  want  for  any  thing,  an( 

';  ']  Mrs.  Lauderley  gladly  acceded  to  the 

.  *  expressed  by  himself  and  his  wife  to  re? 

the  asylum,  and  attend  daily  service 
chapel." 
'  '  "  And  the  man  who  fired  the  shot,"  s 

"  was,  I  presume,  Giles  Handley  ?" 

"  He  was,  the  cowardly  wretch !  B 
taken  and  hanged,  as  he  deserved,  and  t 
of  cloth  that  Mary  tore  from  his  jacket 
struggle  removed  all  doubts  of  his  idc 
The  under-keeper,  who  was  first  attacl 
we  believe  with  a  view  to  get  Gurden  < 
his  house — is  now  my  keeper,  and  wil 
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yoa  the  story  of  the  affray  better  than  I  can. 
So  now  for  Mrs.  Stempost's  drawing-room, 
where  the  parson  is  waiting  to  be  summoned 
to  dinner." 
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j  CHAPTER  XXX. 

I 

The  horrible  story  of  the  keeper's  i 

ment  cost  me  an  almost  sleepless  night 

•  ',  I  did  doze  off,  it  was  only  to  dream  ( 

'  [  struggles,  fearful  imprecations,  and 

;  •  wounds,  mingled  with  the  screams  of  a 

I  trembled  and  tossed  about  in  bed,  a 

being  restless,  began  to  grow  feverish 

'  I  cited.     The  clothes  felt  like  a  moui 

me,  and  my  pillow  seemed  transforme 

-  paving-stone.     I  rose  and  walked  al 

i  j"  room,  until  I  felt  not  only  cool,  but  ch 

( 7  then  crept  into  my  bed  only  to  spring 

I  j  sig&in,  when  my  fever  returned  fierc 

;  j  ever.     I  threw  on  my  dressing-gown, 

a  candle,  and  tried  to  read.  Jt  would 


I  r  Instead  of  a  combination  of  the  letten 
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alphabet,  the  page  presented  to  my  view  the 
poor  crippled  old  man  and  his  faithful,  loving 
wife,  as  I  had  seen  them  on  the  previous  day. 
I  turned  to  another  page,  but  there  they  were 
still.  I  tried  to  look  at  the  pictures  —  for 
the  book  was  illustrated — ^but  my  overcharged 
or  overheated  imagination  converted  a  comic 
scene  of  Mr.  Cruikshank's  into  the  struggle  in 
the  coppice,  and  made  the  faces  of  the  com- 
batants resemble  that  face  —  that  fearful  fSace 
— of  Fagin  in  Newgate. 

I  threw  the  book  away  in  despair,  and  made 
up  my  mind  never  to  listen  to  a  horrible  tale 
or  a  ghost  story  after  dinner  again.  I  re- 
solved, too,  to  be  a  peripatetic  for  the  re- 
mamder  of  the  night.  In  the  midst  of  my 
wanderings  from  the  head  of  the  bed  to  the 
opposite  window  and  back  again,  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  me  tho^t  I  had  once  been  told  by 
Mr.  Abemethy,  that  every  thing  wrong  might 
be  referred  to  a  disordered  state  of  the  stomach, 
and  that  I  might  possibly  have  exceeded  in 
supplying  the  "loss  of  vitality,"  either  in 
solids  or  fluids,  upon  this  memorable  occa- 
sion. 
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I  resorted  to  the  contents  of  a  bottl 
keep  on  my  bed-room  shelf,  whether  i 
or  abroad,  A  teaspoonful  of  the  po\v 
wine-glass  of  cold  water  gave  me  im 
relief.  I  "  turned  in  again,"  as  sean 
and  fell  into  a  calm,  refreshing  sleep, 
rupted  by  an  oyap  c«c  aios. 

I  am  all  for  "  the  diffnsion  of  usefi] 
ledge,"  and  never  like  to  withhold  i 
that  I  think  will  benefit  my  fellow-m 
proof  of  this,  I  may  remind  those  w! 
done  me  the  honour  of  reading  my 
work,  that  I  have  incurred  the  deep 
sure  of  the  Oxford  sausage-makers,  foi 
made  known  the  mysteries  of  their  era 
abused  by  several  farm-house  cooks  foi 
betrayed  the  secrets  of  the  mode  of  n 
turing  black  or  hogs*  puddings,  and 
upon  by  sundry  spouses  for  having  taug 
husbands  how  to  escape  the  punishment 
attendant  on  '*  potations  pottle  dee 
shocking  bad  headache. 

In  spite  of  all  these  disagreeables,  i 
lanthropic  feelings  urge  me  to  give 
favourite   recipe   for   removing  the 
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santries  of  imperfect  digestion,  or  the  acidity 
caused  by  a  slight  overdose  of  fermented 
liquors.  The  men  may  call  me  a  quack  if 
they  please ;  I  care  no  more  for  that  than  I 
do  for  being  called  a  "  dear  little  duck'^  by 
the  ladies.  Without  further  preface,  here  is 
the  recipe  : 

'^  Carbonate  of  magnesia  and  carbonate  of 
soda,  of  each  one  ounce;  powdered  ginger, 
one  drachm ;  and  best  Turkey  rhubarb,  half 
a  drachm." 

Let  the  druggist  mix  these  ingredients 
carefully  together  in  a  mortar,  and  put  them 
into  a  bottle  furnished  with  a  glass  stopper. 
The  dose  is  about  half  a  teaspoonful,  and  it  is 
so  innocuous,  that,  as  the  advertisements  say, 
^^  the  most  delicate  female  may  take  it  with 
impunity,"  and  "  it  is  warranted  to  keep  well 
in  any  climate." 

I  might  have  sold  this  invaluable  medicine 
under  the  name  of  "  Peter  Priggins's  Peptic 
Powders,"  at  ten  and  threepence  a  bottle, 
stamp  included,  and  realized  a  fortune  by 
them ;  but  I  prefer  the  interests  of  the  public 
at  large   to  my  private   interests,   and   to 
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going  to  an  enormous  expense  for 
ments. 

Well,  I  slept  soundly,  and  rose  a 
hour.  I  presume  that  Phoebus  Ape 
same,  and  mounted  the  box  of  his 
chariot  at  the  regular  time ;  that : 
thonged  Phlegon,  punished  Pyroei 
fly  off  Eous's  ear,  and  talked  to  M 
enigmatical  language  peculiar  to 
coachmen  — I  say  I  presume  all  th 
an  unphilosophical  observer  might  1 
tained  doubts  on  the  subject  from 
and  murkiness  of  the  morning. 

If  Phoebus  were  smoking  a  doi 
smoking  a  most  extensive  one,  for 
covered  the  face  of  the  sky.  K  A 
smoking,  he  was  also  indulging  i 
filthy  habit,  said  to  be  practised  up 
casions  by  our  friends  across  the 
for,  on  opening  my  window,  I  fou 
was  "  spitting  with  rain,"  as  they 
Somersetshire,  when  it  does  not 
pour  down  in  torrents.  Every  thi 
very  wretched.  The  trees  hung  (] 
heads.      The  sparrows  could  not 
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could  the  peacock  look  prond.  I  shut  down 
the  window  with  a  sigh,  and  shaved  myself 
to  the  tune  of  "  Water  parted  from  the  Sea," 
in  five  flats.  Then  I  sought  my  host  and 
hostess,  and  my  morning  meal. 

Much  as  you  may  wish  it,  you  cannot  make 
a  breakfast  last  for  ever.  We  prolonged  the 
meal  as  long  as  we  conveniently  could,  and 
then  Jonathan  left  me  to  be  very  busy  in  the 
steward's  room,  and  his  lady  departed  to  set 
the  domestic  machines  going  in  the  nursery 
and  kitchen. 

I  was  alone  with  my  newspaper,  and  made 
the  most  of  it.  I  read  it  slowly  and  delibe- 
rately, from  the  title  and  date  to  the  printer's 
and  publisher's  names  and  addresses.  I  then 
meditated  on  what  I  had  read  —  then  built 
chateaux  en  Espagne  —  then  tried  to  read  a 
book,  but  could  not.  I  then  did  nothing  but 
walk  to  the  window  and  gaze  on  the  clouds, 
wondering  whether  I  should  ever  see  the 
"  blue  above"  again. 

This  was  so  awfully  monotonous,  that  I  had 
serious  doubts  whether  it  would  not  be  far 
preferable  to  go  either  raving  or  melancholy 
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mad ;  but  I  have  a  decided  distas 
dulging  in  monomaDiaism,  and  n< 
share  the  luxuries  of  Bedlam  with  t 
stitutional  shooters  on  Constitutions 
adopted  a  wiser  plan  than  that  of 
myself  to  the  cross-questionings 
empanelled  to  inquire  into  my  sai 
sanity. 

I  rang  the  bell  twicej  to  the  gres 
of  mine  hostess,  who  sent  the  nu 
down  to  inquire  who  the  impertinc 
dual  was  who  had  ventured  to  giv( 
sonic  sign  for  bringing  down  the 
bribed  the  giri  with  a  new  shillinj 
suade  her  mistress  to  intrust  little 
to  me  for  a  few  minutes. 

I  love  to  play  with  children,  and 
the  accomplishments  of  my  own  bs 
succeeded  in  playing  at  marbles 
knees  ached,  much  to  the  satisfacti 
partner,  and  greatly  to  the  detrim< 
knees  of  my  trousers  and  the  kne 
person.  An  unfortunate  slip  of 
caused  a  bump  upon  the  head  of  li 
than,  and  a  discoloration  of  the  ci 
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above  his  left  eye.  I  need  hardly  say,  that 
he  did  not  stand  the  blow  without  giving 
tongae.  He  roared  most  frightfully,  and  I 
was  not  sorry  to  see  his  mamma  enter,  and, 
after  giving  me  such  a  look,  order  him  up  to 
his  nursery,  where  he  would  not  be  subjected 
to  such  very  rough  usage. 

The  necessity  imposed  upon  me  of  apolo- 
gizing for  my  injurious  treatment  of  the  heir 
to  the  honours  and  fortunes  of  Mount  Whist- 
ling was  really  a  relief  to  me,  and  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  repeat  the  ill-usage  of  a  child 
npon  the  very  first  occasion  on  which  I  found 
myself  dull  in  a  country-house.  As  to  the 
lady's  insinuations,  and  the  child's  shyness  at 
playing  with  me  afterwards,  I  did  not  care  a 
new  coin — a  half-farthing — ^for  them.  I  had 
killed  ennui,  and  I  was  a  happy  murderer. 

The  time  arrived  for  setting  out  for  the 
almshouse,  but  as  to  walking  there  through 
the  woods,  as  we  had  intended,  it  was  quite 
out  of  the  question ;  for  no  umbrella  that  was 
ever  invented  would  have  sustained  the  weight 
of  the  rain  that  was  falling.  No  shooting- 
shoes —  not  even  India-rubber  boots  —  could 
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have  secured  ns  dry  feet  across 
The  qaestion  was  put  to  defer  oui 
the  next  day,  but  not  one  assen 
could  be  obtained.  The  motion  wi 
seconded,  for  every  one  knew  tha 
carried  would  have  caused  much 
ment.  Who  could  disappoint  Lai 
wife,  and  six  most  worthy  and 
widows  ? 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  We  coul< 
on  horseback,  and,  as  to  going  in  tl 
John  Trot,  the  coachman,  would  1 
blue  at  his  master  for  some  week 
suggested  such  a  thing  as  havin 
and  Poppet  out  in  so  heavy  a  n 
might  probably  have  abdicated  th( 
which  he  had  sat  an  absolute  no 
some  thirty  years,  had  such  a  pn 
made  to  him.     No,  that  would  not 
liam,  the  footman,  cut  the  gordian 
difficulties,  by  recommending  the 
blunderbussy  as  he  was  pleased  to 
cart  with  a  covered  head,  which 
post  had  christened  an  omnibus. 

William  rose  some  half-dozen 
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estimation  of  his  master  and  mistress  for  the 
suggestion.  An  old  horse,  who  was  nsed  to 
all  sorts  of  vehicles,  weather,  and  roads,  was 
soon  harnessed,  and  we  were  stowed  away  in 
the  comfortable  carriage  which  bid  defiance 
to  rain  and  wind,  and  rough,  rutty  roads. 
We  were  obligecl  to  make  a  considerable 
detour  to  gain  the  almshouse,  as  there  was 
no  carriage-road  by  the  terrace  through  the 
wood.  Our  way  lay  along  a  newly  made 
drive,  and,  as  the  system  founded  by  Mr. 
M'Adam,  of  breaking  the  stones  into  small 
pieces,  had  not  been  adopted  in  the  highways 
and  byways  of  Somersetshire,  we  had  an  op- 
portunity of  testing  the  stability  of  the 
springs  of  the  omnibus,  and  the  compactness 
of  our  thews  and  sinews.  The  jolting  did 
^  a  great  deal  of  good.  It  made  us  laugh 
heartily,  and  drove  away  the  remains  of  the 
melancholy  caused  by  that  very  gloomy 
morning. 

At  length  the  summit  of  the  hill  was 
reached,  and  we  turned  off  the  rough,  rocky 
road  on  to  the  smooth,  soft  turf  of  the  com- 
mon.   The  contrast  put  one  in  mind  of  what 
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one  used  to  experience  in  London, 
hackney-coach,  in  which  one  travc 
"  off  the  stones."  A  short  quarter  ( 
brought  us  to  our  destination ;  and, 
door  of  the  omnibus  was  opened,  anc 
to  the  ground,  I  was  amazed  to  fi 
standing  on  dry  earth,  with  a  b 
above  me,  shining  from  a  cloudless  i 
were,  in  fact,  above  the  clouds,  w 
hanging  in  dense  masses,  entangled 
in  the  woods  below  us.  The  effect 
spirits  was  electrical — or,  I  believe  ] 
say,  electro-magnetical — my  heart 
in  my  bosom,  and  I  should  certa 
shown  the  intoxicating  effect  of  fin 
upon  it  by  cutting  a  caper,  or  s 
pirouette,  had  not  the  appearanc 
poor,  old,  crippled  keeper  in  his 
acted  as  a  damper  upon  the  exul 
my  joy. 

To  any  one  unaccustomed  to  the  1 
of  the  West  of  England,  our  accou 
gloominess  and  wetness  of  the  mc 
had  passed  would  have  been  incred 
our  friends  of  the  hill  knew  very 
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while  they,  the  higher  classes,  were  enjoying 
the  luxuries  of  sunshine,  we,  the  lower  orders, 
were  suffering  from  the  miseries  of  a  mom 
that  "heavily  with  clouds  brought  on  the 
day."  They  had  been  seriously  alarmed  lest 
our  moral  or  physical  courage  should  have 
failed  us,  and  disappointed  them  of  our 
society. 

I  need  not  describe  the  dinner  prepared  for 
us.  It  was  literally  a  plain  joint,  a  dish  of 
game  from  the  squire's,  and  a  little  pastry ; 
but  it  was  so  well  cooked,  so  nicely  served, 
and  so  cheerfully  partaken  of,  that  I  never 
once  regretted  the  absence  of  fish,  soups,  and 
side  dishes.  As  to  the  wines,  when  I  heard 
the  report  of  a  champagne  cork,  I  understood 
the  use  of  a  sort  of  washing-tub,  with  a  cover 
to  it,  which  I  saw  strapped  on  to  the  roof 
when  I  stepped  into  the  omnibus.  It  was  a 
large  ice-pail,  which  Jonathan  Stempost  had 
invented  for  terrace-dinners  and  distant  pic- 
nics. He  knew  that  the  laws  laid  down 
for  the  government  of  this  little  community 
did  not  prohibit  wine  on  all  occasions ;  and 
he  knew  that  the  ladies  of  the  almshouse, 
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like  the  rest  of  their  sex,  lovec 
champagne,  and  that  little  cool, 
he  joined  them  in  their  frugal 
beneyolently  filled  and  sent  up  th 
His  beneyolence  was  not  pureb 
rested,  for  he  preferred  champago 
tied  table-beer,  which  was  the  m 
proach  to  it  to  be  found  in  the  cell 
asylum. 

"  But  the  widows,"  cries  out  sou 
or  impatient  reader. 

Well,  mj  dear  madam,  or  sir,  wi 
prefix,  I  can  sissure  you  that  I  nev< 
more  pleasing  or  respectable-lookinj 
aged  ladies  in  my  life. 

'*  Did  they  look  very  melancholy 

Melancholy !  they  looked  perfect 
and  smiled — ay,  and  laughed  too, 
second  round  of  champagne. 

"Did  they  talk?" 

How  can  you  ask  so  very  silly 
me — so  very  queer  a  question? 

"  But  were  they  pretty,  or  ii 
or  ..." 

Patience,  madam,  or  sir;  I  am 
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mtrodnce  you  to  them  individaallj^  and  then 
I  will  give  you  the  best  sketch  I  can  of  the 
personal  appearance  of  each  of  them.  I  can 
only  say  now  that  they  all  looked  cheerful^ 
contented,  and  happy.  Why  should  they  not? 
In  this  blessed  retreat,  they  had  no  bills  to 
pay,  and  did  not  know  a  tax-gatherer  or  a 
bum-bailiff,  eyen  by  sight.  A  religious  light 
was  observable  in  their  faces,  and  not  a  dim 
religions  light — ^which  is  more  suitable  to  the 
interior  of  a  cathedral  than  to  the  exterior  of 
the  human  countenance.  I  always  suspect 
that  the  black  drop  of  hypocrisy  is  to  be 
found  in  the  heart  of  every  one  who  en- 
deavours to  prove  his  sanctity  by  the  con- 
stant gloominess  of  his  looks.  Give  me  the 
cheerful  countenance,  as  the  best  proof  of  a 
heart  grateful  for  the  blessings  we  receive, 
and  submissive  to  the  trials  we  must  all  of  us 
undergo. 

We  did  not  sit  long  over  our  wine,  but  fol- 
lowed Mrs.  Lauderley  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  we  passed  a  most  delightful  evening. 
There  was  music,  in  which  most  of  the  ladies 
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were  proficients ;  singing,  chiefly 
character;  there  were  chess  and  dn 
for  those  who  preferred  them ;  an 
there  were  plenty  of  books,  and 
reader  in  the  worthy  chaplain, 
his  cheerful  companions  smile  oi 
their  work,  as  he  read  to  thei 
varied  pages  of  Shakspeare,  and 
Cards  there  were,  but  they  \ 
called  for,  and  then  only  to  am 
their  younger  friends,  who  visiter 
and  then  from  the  neighbourhc 
when  they  came  to  bring  their 
tributions  to  the  clothing-fund 
for  the  benefit  of  the  cottagers  o; 
I  was  truly  sorry  when,  after  ta 
supper,  the  omnibus  was  announ< 
set  out,  under  the  light  of  an  auti 
on  our  return  home.  I  need  hare 
I  took  advantage  of  a  sederunt^  in 
host  and  I  indulged  after  we 
Mount,  to  learn  the  histories  o^ 
panions  for  the  evening.  These  ] 
as  they  were  related  to  me  at  coi 
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tervals,  in  the  treasure-house  of  my  memory, 
and  will  recount  them,  to  the  best  of  my  poor 
abilities,  for  the  benefit  and  amusement  of  my 
readers. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

The  lady  who  sat  on  my  right  du 
ner  was  introduced  to  me  by  the  fon 
the  asylum,  who  was  on  my  left,  as  M 
acute.  She  appeared  to  be  a  fc 
older  than  her  companions,  or  perl 
trials  she  had,  in  common  with  then 
gone,  had  made  a  deeper  and  mon 
impression  upon  her  features  than  the 
ings  had  upon  theirs.  She  was  still  s 
handsome.  Her  complexion  was  br 
clear,  and  a  dark  gray  eye,  fringed  i^ 
silken  lashes,  seemed  but  to  requi 
slight  excitement  to  call  forth  its  lat 
liancy.  Her  hair  was  of  the  colon 
ripe  chestnut,  but  here  and  there  a  1 
hairs  intruded  themselves.    In  height 
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not  above  the  medium  size  of  women.  Her 
figure  had  evidently  been  slight  in  her  youth, 
but  was  now  somewhat  fuller  than  strict  sym- 
metry would  require.  Altogether,  she  was 
in  feature,  expression,  and  general  appearance, 
such  an  one  as  a  man,  sated  with  the  frivoli- 
ties and  nothingnesses  of  showy  beauties, 
would  gladly  have  secured  as  a  companion 
for  life. 

So  much  for  the  personal  appearance  of  Mrs. 
Montacute,  and  now  for  her  little  history. 

On  the  banks  of  a  small  stream  which  arose 
in  a  neighbouring  hill,  and  hurried  itself  over 
a  rocky,  rugged  bottom  into  the  river  Wye, 
stood  a  neat  residence,  a  building  something 
between  a  cottage  and  a  country-house.  It 
was  called  Coalbrook  Cottage,  from  the  name 
of  the  brook  which  ran  through  its  grounds, 
and  was  the  moving  power  to  an  immense 
water-wheel,  connected  with  some  iron-works 
which  stood  some  few  hundred  yards  below. 
Of  these  works  and  this  cottage  Mr.  Montacute 
was  the  proprietor.  He  was  a  clever,  scien- 
tific man,  who  had  raised  himself  from  an 
humble  station  by  his  attention  to  his  busi- 
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ness,  and  by  strict  integrity.      He  I 
'  vented  a  method  of  working  tinned 

\  and  by  the  aid  of  his  former  master  had 

j  out  a  patent  for  the  process,  and  bn 

works  adjoining  the  cottage  in  which  I 
dwelt,  and  which  was  formerly  occupic 
gentleman  of  small  independent  proper 
'  his  only  daughter,  who  bestowed  hers( 

her  little  fortune  on  Montacute,  some 
teen  months  after  her  father's  death 
him  she  had  rejected  a  host  of  suiton 
she  thought,  sought  her  hand,  not  f 
sake  of  that  hand  alone,  but  for  the 
of  which  the  stroke  of  a  pen  in  thai 
could  make  them  masters.  She  kn< 
honest  uprightness  of  his  character,  a 
had  no  relations  who  had  the  wish 
right  to  control  her  in  her  choice. 

Within  twelve  months  after  their  i 
son  was  bom  to  them,  and  a  happier 
than  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montacute  were  no 
found  in  the  county  of  Gloucester.  Tl 
tage  of  Coalbrook  was  the  scene  oi 
tranquil  enjoyment,  and  the  source  oi 
bestowed  charity  to  the  neighbouring 
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«antry,  many  of  whom,  leaving  the  healthier 
but  less  profitable  pursuits  of  agriculture, 
became  useful  and  clever  servants  at  the 
works. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  IVlbntacute  dis- 
covered another  process  by  means  of  which 
the  plates  could  be  prepared  much  more 
speedily  and  at  less  expense  than  by  the  for- 
mer, which  he  had  himself  invented,  and 
hitherto  adhered  to.  It  required  a  consider- 
able capital  to  alter  the  works,  so  as  to  bring 
the  more  recent  discovery  to  bear.  But 
whence  was  the  sum  required  for  these  im- 
provements to  be  obtained  ?  Montacute  had 
realized  enough  by  his  first  invention  to  pay 
off  the  money  advanced  to  him  by  his  em- 
ployer, but  it  had  left  him  with  barely  suffi- 
cient to  carry  on  his  business,  and  that  em- 
ployer was  now  dead.  He  might  have  raised 
money  on  the  mortgage  of  the  cottage,  or 
have  resorted  to  the  principal  of  his  wife's 
property,  but  he  had  settled  it  upon  her  when 
they  were  married,  and  he  resolved  not  to 
touch  it,  or  encumber  the  estate.  The  only 
plan  he  could  hit  upon  was  to  seek  a  partner, 
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who  should  be  admitted  to  a  share 
profits  upon  adyancing  the  money  n 
for  making  the  alterations,  and  secu 
patent  of  the  invention. 

About  twllve  months  before  this  ] 
person  had  taken  up  his  residence  in 
joining  borough,  which  I  will  take  th 
of  calling  Maythorn.  This  gentlemai 
Lowe,  had  been  brought  up  in  the  c 
house  of  his  father,  who  called  himsel 
ral  agent.  It  so  happened  that  the  fa 
son  differed  in  their  views  of  carryin 
business  after  the  latter  had  been  i 
into  partnership.  The  father  thought 
far  too  bold  in  his  speculations,  and 
thought  his  father  an  old  twaddl 
would. never  be  worth  £20,000,  and 
so.  The  result  was  that  they  agreed 
rate  —  to  dissolve  partnership.  T 
effected,  and  with  £5000  in  his  pockc 
Lowe  left  London,  took  a  house  in  M 
and  opened  a  bank  of  issue.  He  mi; 
found  some  diflSculty  in  getting  pe 
take  his  notes,  had  he  been  a  perfect 
in  the  place ;  but  such  was  not  the  ca 
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had  been  a  most  active  agent  for  the  gentle- 
man who  then  represented  Majthom  in  par- 
liament, and  by  his  ingenuity — to  use  a  mild 
term  —had  succeeded  in  unseating  the  old 
member,  a  most  respectable  man,  whose  family 
had  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  and  repre- 
sented, the  borough  for  many  years.  Ernest 
was  also  ready  to  accommodate  a  customer 
by  cashing  a  check  or  discounting  a  bill,  and 
was  very  hospitable  in  his  entertainments, 
and  very  liberal  with  the  contents  of  his  well- 
stocked  cellar. 

The  result  of  these  modes  of  proceeding 
was,  that  he  shortly  became  a  person  of  some 
consequence,  and  instead  of  the  one  boy  whom 
he  called  his  clerk,  standing  behind  his  coun- 
ter issuing  notes  and  doing  the  usual  work 
of  a  country  bank,  while  he  sat  perched  up 
aloft,  keeping  the  books,  and  writing  to  cor- 
respondents, he  soon  had  a  regular  set  of 
clerks,  and  merely  did  the  speculating  and 
looking-on  part. 

Ernest  was  not  a  "  sleeping  partner;"  he 
was,  to  use  a  vulgarism,  "  wide  awake." 
Though  his  hands  did  not  work,  his  head  did. 
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He  wormed  himself  into  the  heart  of 
lawyer  in  Maythorn,  and  through 
naged  to  learn  the  means  and  appl: 
every  body  who  had,  or  was  supposed 
property  in  -and  around  the  boroug 
knowledge  enabled  him  to  make  adi 
security,  and  saved  him  from  giving 
in  quarters  where  he  might  have  inj 
business  by  an  indiscreet  refusal  of 
when  temporary  aid  was  required. 

Amongst  his  neighbours,  Ernest  h 
had  any  transactions  with  Montoc 
could  he  learn  any  thing  of  the  sta 
affairs  from  his  friend  the  lawyer,  ex( 
the  property  on  which  he  resided,  j 
on  which  the  iron-works  stood,  was 
and,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  an 
unmortgaged.  How  to  obtain  an  ins: 
the  state  of  things  at  Coalbrook  Ei 
not  know,  as  the  proprietor  was  of  s( 
tic  a  turn  of  mind,  and  so  devoted  to 
that  he  passed  his  days  in  the  works, 
evenings  at  his  own  fireside. 

He  could  not  introduce  himself  at 
tage  without  some  pretext  for  doing 
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could  he  invite  the  owner  to  dine  with  him  at 
one  of  his  handsome  entertainments  without 
some  sort  of  introduction  to  him.  He  was  very 
anxious  to  effect  an  intimacy  with  Montacute, 
because  he  really  believed  that  he  could  rea- 
lise a  very  pretty  property  if  he  could  get  a 
share  in  the  works,  or  a  hold  on  the  proprie- 
tor of  them.  It  would,  moreover,  give  stabi- 
lity to  his  credit  as  a  banker,  to  be  known  as 
the  joint-owner  of  so  flourishing  a  concern  as 
the  Coalbrook  Tinned-plate  Works. 

He  turned  the  matter  over  and  over  again 
in  his  mind,  but,  turn  it  which  way  he  would, 
he  could  see  no  way  of  effecting  his  object. 
He  knew  not  how  to  get  even  on  speaking 
terms  with  Montacute ;  for  he  knew  no  one 
who  knew  him,  and  all  his  money  matters 
were  transacted  without  having  recourse  to 
the  Maythoni  Bank.  He  felt  irritated  and 
annoyed,  and  almost  made  up  his  mind  to 
introduce  himself  by  asking  permission  to  see 
the  works,  or  on  some  other  plea  as  frivolous 
and  vexatious. 

One  evening,  as  he  sat  pondering  over  this 
most  fruitful  source  of  trouble  to  him,  Ernest 
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!  Lowe  heard  a  knock  at  his  outer-do 

his  servant  wished  to  know  if  he  was  at 

•  as  one  Mr.  Montacute  wished  to  speak 

1  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  Mr.  Lo^ 

at  home,  and  that,  ere  his  visiter  ha 
seated  many  minutes,  two  bottles  of  1 
best  wine,  with  biscuits  and  fruit,  were 

]  before  him. 

This,  however,  was  putting  himseb 
useless  expense,  and  his  servant  to  u 
sary  trouble.  Montacute  was  not  a 
bibber.  He  needed  no  stimulant  to  gi 
courage  to  make  a  mere  business  pi 

:  *  nor  was  he  likely  to  make  a  sacrifice 

interests  by  suffering  intoxicating  dri 

r  deprive   him   of  his   intellects.      He 

^  two  glasses  of  wine  before  he  procec 

make    known  the  object   of  his   call 

the  banker ;  and  then,  in  a  collected,  si 

forward  manner,  explained  to  him  the 

of  the  invention,  which  he  felt  assured 

prove  very  profitable,  and  his  wish  to 

some  person  as  a  partner,  who  could 

the  capital  necessary  for  carrying  it  on 

Ernest  Lowe  listened  attentively,  and 
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oat  hesitation,  closed  with  the  proposal  that 
had  been  made  to  him.  In  a  few  days  the 
necessary  papers  were  prepared  and  signed, 
and  the  patent  secured.  The  old  works  were 
speedily  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  new  ones 
erected  in  their  place.  In  a  very  few  years  addi- 
tions were  made  to  them,  workmen's  cottages 
erected,  and  what  had  been  a  mere  handful 
of  huts  was  now  a  large  and  populous  village. 

A  change  as  great  as  had  taken  place  in 
the  works  had  been  effected  in  the  cottage, 
not  in  the  building — for  that  remained  as  it 
had  stood  for  years — ^but  in  the  inhabitants. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montacute  were  no  longer  no- 
bodies. They  visited  and  received  visiters, 
kept  a  carriage,  and  were  on  intimate  terms 
with  the  neighbouring  gentry,  but  with  none 
so  intimate  as  with  Ernest  Lowe,  "  the  friend 
of  the  family,"  and  partner  both  as  banker  and 
tinned-plate  worker  with  Montacute  under  the 
names  and  titles  of  Lowe,  Montacute,  and 
Company.  The  bank  was  left  to  the  senior 
partner  to  conduct  it,  and  the  junior  was 
engaged  entirely  at  the  works. 

Prosperous  were  they  beyond  their  fondest 
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j    ,  hopes  ;  but,  as  riches  increased,  avar 

:  ground    in    their    hearts.      Money 

!  money,  was  their  cry  —  it  was  inc 

I  God,    Their  influence  was  such  in  th 

of  Maythorn,  that,  with  the  aid  of  tl 

they   could   return   the  member; 

would  return  no  man  who  would  n 

t  himself  to  introduce  and   support 

that  were  calculated  to  forward  the 

of  trade  at  the  expense  of  agricultu: 

object  was  to  lower  the  prices  of  j 

that   they  might  lower  the  wages 

workmen,  and  so  gain  larger  profits, 

.  .  their    fortunes    more    speedily.      ' 

already  adopted  the  truck  system 

"  hands,"  and  paid  their  wages  in  br 

and  grocery,  and  even  in  articles  of 

As  they  had  some  difficulty  in  p: 

gentleman  to  represent  Maythorn,  ^ 

carry  out  their  views  to  the  full  e: 

Ernest  Lowe  suggested  that  his  parti 

come  forward,  and  represent  the  b< 

,  rather  the  *ron-works,  himself. 

This,  as  Mr.  L  )'.ve  expected,  hi 
doing,  under  the  plea  taat  he  could 
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out  great  detriment  to  the  business,  absent 
himself  from  Coalbrook.  Mr.  Lowe,  there- 
fore, kindly  undertook  the  M.P.  ship  himself, 
and  was  returned  without  any  opposition. 

He  placed  a  responsible  person  in  the  bank, 
and  went  to  reside  in  the  mansion,  formerly 
occupied  by  the  family  who,  for  so  many 
years,  had  sent  the  member  for  Maythom  to 
Parliament,  but  who  were  now  so  much  re- 
duced, by  many  untoward  circumstances,  as  to 
be  obliged  to  dispose  of  the  family  property, 
and  retire  to  some  humbler  and  distant  home. 

Here  Mr.  Ernest  Lowe  "carried  on  the 
war,"  as  he  called  it,  most  gloriously.  The 
house  was  refurnished  from  garret  to  cellar. 
Wines  of  the  finest  vintages  were  purchased 
at  the  highest  prices.  Pictures  were  sent 
down  by  waggon-loads  at  a  time.  Artists 
and  dealers  were  there  for  months,  cleaning, 
fresh  backing,  and  hanging  them  in  the  most 
favourable  lights. 

The  library  was  cleared  of  its  ponderous 
Tolumes,  and  left  to  the  good  taste  of  a  first- 
rate  bookseller,  to  be  remodelled  and  fitted 
up  after  the  newest  fashion,  and   with  the 
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most  expensive  modem  works.  Thei 
was  a  billiard-room  and  table  erec 
music  room  furnished  with  harps,  and 
fortes,  and  all  sorts  of  music.  In  shor 
body  said  that  Ernest  Lowe  had  most  ; 
notions,  and  deserved  to  be  as  rich  as  1 

Out  of  doors  the  same  spirit  was  ex) 
Hothouses  for  peacheries,  pineries,  and 
ries,  were  erected.  The  garden  wa 
with  the  choicest  fruit-trees  and  flowen 
stable  department  was  unexceptionable 
in  carriages,  Ernest  Lowe  might  have  coi 
with  Long  Acre  itself  for  style  and  vai 
build. 

"  What  a  capital  fellow  Lowe  is !"  s 
great  and  demi-great  who  ate  of  hi 
dinners,  drank  his  choice  wines,  part 
his  forced  fruits,  played  at  his  billiarc 
rode  his  horses,  and  lolled  in  his  cl 
phaetons,  or  britchskas.  But  what  c 
poor  say  ?  Nothing  aloud.  They  whi 
indeed,  that  it  was  not  as  it  was  in  th( 
time.  They  were  employed  and  wei 
for  their  labour ;  but  where  were  thei 
comforts  to  which  the  old  family  nev 
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3Cted  to  attend  ?  Where  were  the  blankets 
nd  warm  hose,  thick  shoes,  and  comfortable 
loaks  and  coats  at  Christmas  ?  Where  were 
be  bibles  and  prayer-books  with  which  each 
r  their  children  was  supplied  when  the 
illage  schoolmaster  or  mistress  announced 
le  child's  ability  to  use  them  ?  Where  were 
le  baskets  of  meat,  wine,  and  jellies  for  the 
^covering  sick  ?  and  the  medicines,  broths, 
[id  gruels  while  their  illness  lasted  ?  Gone 
-all  gone. 

The  Tillage  schools  were  turned  into  dog- 
Bnnels ;  and  the  children,  as  soon  as  they  were 
)le  to  clean  iron  plates,  were  sent  to  the 
orks  to  wear  out  their  puny  frames  amidst 
le  smoke  and  heat  of  sulphureous  furnaces. 

The  character  of  the  population — the  rising 
meration  —  was  entirely  altered  both  in  ap- 
^araace  and  in  principles.  The  men  became 
ilf  infidels  and  whole  politicians.  The  women 
f  longer  reyerenced  chastity,  but  shared  in 
e  orgies  of  their  husbands,  and  indulged  in 
nguage  too  horrible  to  be  recorded.  Morality 
id  fled  from  Maythom — ^infidelity  and  licen- 
)usness  reigned  in  her  stead. 
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:      '  ,  Mrs.  Montacute,  I  must  say,  in 

her,  did  all  she  could  to  stay  the 

I  vice;  but  she  could  do  but  little. 

j  kind  to  the  poor,  and  would  have  ed 

children  had  it  been  in  her  poT 
parents,  however,  cared  for  nothin 
means  of  indulging  in  their  debauel 

^  sent  their  children  to  work  as  so 

could  procure  them  admission  to  tl 

that  they  might  thus  add  to  theii 

and  procure  an  increase  of  their  in< 

'  Montacute  himself  was  an  altered 

:  ;     -  received  the  remarks  of  his  wife  on 

or  rather  immoral,  condition  of  t 

children,  and  their  ignorance  of  th 

religious  obligations,  with  a  smile  w 

;  safely  have  been  called  a  sneer,  anc 

that  education,  except  in  mechanic 

less  to  them ;  that  they  could  not 

time,  for  time  was  money ;  and  ot 

remarks,  which  issue  from  the  lip 

who  worship  Mammon,  and  look 

beings  as  mere  instruments  in  his  s 

The  clergyman  of  the  neighbourii 

exerted  himself  strenuously   to  r 
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evil  which  he  saw  was  increasing;  but  his 
exertions  were  vain  —  the  parents  would  not 
go  to  church,  nor  compel  their  children  to 
attend  the  Sunday  schools,  which  he  had  had 
enlarged  to  meet  the  necessities  of  a  rapidly 
increasing  population.  He  was  unsupported 
by  the  great  men  of  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood, who  seemed  to  think  of  nothing  but 
joining  in  some  speculation  or  another  to  ena- 
ble them  to  compete  in  wealth  and  luxurious 
living  with  the  partners  of  the  firm  of  Lowe, 
Montacute,  and  Company. 

The  head  of  the  firm,  Mr.  Earnest  Lowe, 
was  still  a  bachelor.  He  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  London,  or  in  a  pretty  little  cottage 
on  Wimbledon  Common,  during  the  sitting  of 
the  house.  When  the  sessions  were  over,  he 
returned  to  Maythorn  Manor,  accompanied, 
or  followed  in  a  few  days,  by  a  crowd  of 
curious  characters  of  both  sexes.  There  were 
actors  and  actresses,  poets  and  poetesses,  au- 
thors and  authoresses,  musicians,  singers,  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies,  with  no  apparent  means  of 
living,  wits  of  the  first  water,  billiard  players, 
deep  hands  with  a  hand  of  cards,  pugilists, 
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horse-jockeys,  and  funny  fellows,  v 
comic  songs,  imitated  pigs  and  poul 
triloqoized,  and  performed  all  sorts  of 
practical  jokes.  The  house,  in  fSact,  c 
a  concentrated  essence  of  wickedi 
debauchery. 

The  country  ladies  declined  visiti 
thorn  Manor  during  the  shooting-seasc 
was  the  period  when  debauchery 
within  its  walls ;  but  the  gentry  wei 
few  favourable  exceptions,  delighted 
in  the  orgies,  and  participate  in  the 
that  were  carried  on  day  after  day,  t 
after  night. 

Of  the  effects  of  such  a  pernicious 
upon  the  lower  orders  I  need  hard] 
Marriages  in  Maythom  were  of  rai 
rence,  though  the  number  of  its  in 
did  not  decrease.  Great  was  the  ii 
the  number  of  beer-shops  and  spir 
The  brewer  and  the  spirit-merchan 
flourishing  men — their  customers  we 
and  wretched. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Time  flew  on,  as  the  old  fellow  always  does, 
with  rapid  wings.  The  young  Montacute  had 
finished  his  education  at  a  public  school,  and 
«^  entered  at  Cambridge.  His  father  had 
^  his  boyhood  destined  him  for  his  successor 
It  the  works ;  but  prosperity  altered  his  views 
LS  much  as  it  had  altered  himself.  He  deter- 
ained  to  bring  his  son  up  to  one  of  the  liberal 
professions  —  he  did  not  care  which.  He  re- 
olved  to  educate  him  with  that  view,  but  to 
^ye  the  choice  of  law,  physic,  or  divinity 
0  himself. 

The  hopeful  boy  had  already  made  up  his 
lind  to  follow  neither  one  nor  the  other,  but 
)  wait,  as  he  said,  until  "  the  governor  was 
irfed,"  and  then  to  spend  the  earnings  of  a 
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long  and  successful  life,  as  a  man  of  i 
dent  property  should  do,  which,  in 
mation,  was  precisely  as  Mr.  Eame 
was  doing  at  Maythorn  Manor.  He 
to  "  get  his  hand  in"  by  practising  oe 
scale  as  soon  as  he  should  go  up  to  i 
Cambridge. 

An  event  occurred,  however,  whie 
end  to  these  very  prudent  resolves. 

I  have  already  described  the  enlarg 
the  factories,  and  the  great  increas 
population  of  Coalbrook.  There  wei 
time  upwards  of  five  hundred  men  c 
at  the  works,  besides  women  and 
The  great  weekly  expense  incurred  ii 
such  a  multitude,  although  it  was  pi 
in  food  and  goods,  induced  the  propi 
take  advantage  of  a  slight  fall  in  the 
to  lower  the  wages  of  the  workmen. 

The  "  screw  was  applied,"  and  cam 
dissatisfaction,  which  showed  itself  s 
murmurings,  and  surly,  sulky  looks, 
while,  meetings  were  held ;  and  those 
been  political  orators  in  the  various  i 
shops  were  converted  into  promoters 
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Hon  against  their  employers.  These  meetings 
were  held  nightly,  and  eventually  a  strike 
was  resolved  upon. 

A  committee  was  formed  to  wait  upon  the 
masters,  and  demand  an  increase  of  wages, 
and  those  wages  to  be  paid  in  money,  and  not, 
as  heretofore,  in  dear  and  bad  provisions,  and 
inferior  articles  of  clothing. 

This  committee  was  formed  by  drawing 
lots,  and  the  ten  men  who  drew  these  lots 
would  willingly  have  declined  the  office  which 
fortune  had  imposed  upon  them.  One  among 
them,  however,  a  daring,  dissolute  fellow,  a 
scoffer  at  religion,  and  a  leveller  of  all  ranks 
in  society,  threatened  that,  if  they  refused  to 
act  as  they  had  sworn  to  do,  he  would  go  to 
Mr.  Montacute  and  make  him  acquainted  with 
the  conspiracy  which  had  been  formed.  He 
also  told  them  that  he  should  recommend  him 
to  shut  up  the  works,  and  starve  the  hands 
into  submission. 

These  threats  had  the  desired  effect.  They 
went  to  their  master  in  a  body.  Hunter,  the 
mob  orator,  agreed  to  be  the  speaker. 

Mr.  Montacute  was  just  sitting  down  to  a 
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:      '  mittee  of  ten  were  observed  duri 

I  and  Hunter  kept  himself  quite  clos 

r  lodgings. 

I  The  shops  were  all  closed,  but 

knew,  as  there  was  no  sign  of  an 
of  any   violent   act  being   medi 
Mayor  of  Maythorn  had,  at  the  s 

j  Mr.  Montacute,  sworn  in  some  sixl 

'  special  constables,  who  having  be< 

to  be  ready  in  case  they  should 
separated  and  returned    to   thei 

«  homes. 

•  •  The  day  passed  quietly  ;  the  i 

tired  early  to  their  houses,  and  t 
ference  observable  in  matters  a 
was,  that  the  furnaces  —  those  1 
neys  run  to  seed  "  —  no  longer  1 

I  flames  and  smoke,  and  the  noise 

hammer  that  flattened  the  iron  p] 
heard. 

The  master  of  the  works  an< 
who  had  not  joined  in  the  strike, 
cious  that  an  attack  might  be  ma 
works  during  the  night,  sat  up  at 
Morning  found  them  watching,  a 
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in  TaiDy  for  no  sign  of  a  disturbance  had 
appeared.  In  this  way  a  week  passed.  No 
correspondence  took  place  between  the  em- 
ployer and  his  men.  The  shops,  it  is  true,  had 
been  opened  in  the  borough,  but  anxiety  and 
a  sense  of  impending  danger  were  visible  in 
the  looks  of  the  townsmen. 

Montacute  and  his  clerks,  weary  of  watch- 
ing, and  no  longer  dreading  open  violence,  at 
the  end  of  the  week  retired  to  their  beds, 
leaving  three  constables  to  guard  the  works, 
and  to  rouse  them  if  any  thing  should  occur 
to  render  their  presence  necessary.  For  four 
nights  their  rest  was  undisturbed,  but  on  the 
fifth  they  were  called  hastily  from  their  beds. 
What  a  fearful  sight  presented  itself  to  their 
eyes !  The  works  were  one  mass  of  flame. 
Factories,  store-houses,  counting-houses,  all 
burning  together ! 

As  Montacute  rushed  down  the  path  by  the 
brook  side  towards  the  spot,  he  saw  that  an 
immense  crowd  stood,  armed  with  sticks, 
pokers,  and  other  weapons,  in  a  circle  round 
the  building. 

When  he  drew  near^  he  was  told  by  a  man 
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whose  face  was  covered  by  a  piece  i 
crape,  but  by  whose  voice  he  recognis- 
ter,  that  no  person  would  be  allc 
approach  the  works  until  they  were 
consumed.  Montacute  was  a  powei 
resolute  man,  and  endeavoured  to  thi 
person  aside  and  rush  past  him. 
seized  in  a  moment  and  thrown  to  the 
He  rose  and  struggled  with  his  ant 
who  told  him  that  he  had  no  wish  toh^ 
but  merely  to  keep  him  from  entei 
works  before  they  were  burnt  to  the 
Montacute,  with  awful  oaths,  called 
his  name,  and  assured  him  he  would  1 
stone  unturned  to  have  him  hangec 
incendiary.  Hunter  thrust  his  hands 
master's  neckcloth,  and,  pressing  his  k 
against  his  throat,  would  have  chok< 
had  not  a  tremendous  explosion  thro^ 
both  to  the  ground,  where  they  lay  foi 
stunned.  Several  barrels  of  powder 
purposely  under  the  two  immense  i 
chimneys  had  ignited.  The  solid  nu 
brickwork  were  shivered  to  pieces,  s 
shrieks  of  men,  women,  and  children. 
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that  many  had  been  injured  by  the  scattered 
fragments. 

With  these  shrieks  of  agony  were  mingled 
shouts  of  triumph  and  the  laughter  of  demons. 
They  seemed  to  rouse  both  the  fallen  master 
and  man,  not  only  from  stupor  but  to  phrensy. 
Both  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  renewed  the 
struggle  in  which  they  had  been  previously 
engaged.  It  lasted  not  long,  however ;  for 
Hunter,  throwing  his  opponent  to  the  ground, 
seized  a  fragment  of  the  fallen  chimney,  and 
hurling  it  at  his  head,  dashed  out  his  brains. 

The  horrid  event  was  quickly  known  to  all 
the  rioters,  and  they  dispersed  in  different 
directions,  all,  with  the  exception  of  Hunter, 
who  cotdd  not  quit  his  victim.  He  had  not 
meditated  murder,  and,  vile  as  he  was,  the 
notion  of  having  destroyed  life  deprived  him 
of  energy  enough  even  to  escape  the  conse- 
quences of  his  crime.  He  was  seized  and 
thrown  into  prison,  tried,  and  executed.  The 
rioters  were  many  of  them  punished ;  but  they 
preserved  their  secret  so  well,  that  no  one 
knew  who  of  them  it  was  that  planned  or  car- 
ried into  effect  the  burning  of  the  works. 

M  2 
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Now  let  Qs  see  the  result  of  this  n 
deed  upon  the  other  characters  of 
drama. 

Of  the  widow  I  will  only  say,  s 
that  weeks  waned  away  without 
fuUy  conscious  of  what  was  passi 
her.  The  fire,  the  destruction  oi 
perty,  and  the  murder  of  her  hi 
whom  she  had  been  warmly  atta 
been  too  much  for  her;  her  brai 
fected,  and  for  some  days  it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  recover  the  sh 
son  attended  upon  her  with  the  grei 
tion ;  indeed,  he  only  quitted  her  i 
bidding  of  the  doctors  to  take  rest 

Mr.  Ernest  Lowe,  when  he  was  ii 
the  sad  result  of  the  starving  systen 
had  so  cruelly  recommended,  was  es 
a  few  friends  at  his  little  cottage  a 
don.  He  read  the  letter  which  coi 
news  to  his  little  party,  which,  if  t 
be  told,  consisted  only  of  two  lad 
maged  reputation,  and  one  very 
friend,  who  made  a  great  deal  of 
adyancing  upon  undoubtful  securit 
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per  cent.  This  gentleman,  when  the  letter 
was  read,  did  not  pretend  to  be  seriously 
affected,  but  whispered  to  his  entertainer. 

"  You  had  better  marry  the  widow,  and 
you  will  be  master  of  the  whole  property." 

Mr.  Ernest  Lowe  turned  very  pale — very 
pale  indeed  —  which  was  attributed  by  the 
ladies  to  the  excessive  grief  he  felt  for  the 
horrid  end  of  his  late  partner.  He  tossed  off 
a  bumper  of  wine,  ordered  post-horses  to  his 
travelling-chariot,  and  hurried  down  to  May- 
thorn. 

He  was  here  engaged  for  some  weeks  in 
apprehending  the  rioters,  and  attending  their 
examinations  and  subsequent  trials.  He  never 
allowed  a  day  to  pass  without  calling  at  Coal- 
brook  Cottage  to  inquire  after  the  health  of 
its  mistress,  and  to  assure  her  son  that  all 
would  be  well,  and  that  he  might  rely  for  ad- 
vice and  assistance  in  every  matter  on  him — 
"  the  friend  of  the  family." 

At  the  bank  all  went  on  as  usual,  but  no 
one  was  invited  to  Maythom  Manor  but  the 
senior  clerk — the  confidential  man  at  the 
bank.      This  person    spent  his   time,  after 
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banking  hours,  with  his  employer ; 

they  had  taken  a  small  quantity  of 

;  servants  were  ordered  to  prepare  cc 

i  library,  where  a  great  many  large  p 

>  covered  books  occupied  the  attentioi 

and  clerk  until  they  retired  to  be 

hour. 

As  Mr.  Ernest  Lowe  put  on  a  si 
'  elegant  mourning,  and  wore  a  face 

was  pronounced  by  all  his  neighboc 
most  feeling  person.  His  heart  was 
"  in  the  right  place." 

When  Mrs.  Montacute  had  reci 
shock  sufficiently  to  be  removed,  t 
recommended  change  of  scene, 
offered  his  cottage  at  Wimbledon  1 
ception ;  and  thither,  as  soon  as  ce 
'  removals  had  been  effected  by  Mi 

person,  she  retreated  with  her  son 
a  few  weeks  was  completely  restore( 
though  not  to  happiness. 

As  soon  as  her  complete  restoi 
made  known  to  him  by  the  medical 
whom  he  had  engaged  to  attend 
Ernest  Lowe,  having  put  every  thin 
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iug  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  works,  hastened 
up  to  town.     There  he  had  an  interview  with 
his  friend,  the  fashionable  advancer.     What 
took  place  at  that  interview  cannot  be  told ; 
but  one  result  of  it  was,  that  Mr.  Lowe  drove 
down  to  Wimbledon  and  put  into  execution 
the  plan  suggested  by  the  money-lender,  when 
the  news  of  Mr.  Montacute's  murder  reached 
them  at  the  wine-table.     He  proposed  to  the 
widow,  whom  he  had  prepared  for  the  offer  of 
his  person  and  fortune  in  a  series  of  letters, 
as  he  thought,  but  which  she  read  to  mean 
offers  of  friendship  and  assistance,  of  which 
she  never   entertained  a  doubt.      She  had 
always  looked  upon  him  as  "  the  friend  of  the 
family."     When  his  meaning,  however,  was 
personally  explained  to  her,  she  felt  at  first 
greatly  shocked ;   then,  when  he  urged  the 
matter  very  pressingly,  she,  in  a  kind  but  firm 
manner,  begged  to  decline  the  offer.    Mr.  Er- 
nest Lowe  professed  to  be  greatly  hurt,  and 
to  shed  tears  of  grief.      He  even  muttered 
something  about  life  being  a  burden  to  him, 
now  that  his  happiness   was   destroyed  for 
ever. 
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Mrs.  MoDtacnte,  who  believed  ! 
sincere,  was  much  grieved,  and  si 
could  to  console  him,  assoring  h 
gratitude  for  all  past  kindnesses,  a 
reliance  upon  him  in  all  matters  a^ 
had  proved  himself  to  be  "  the  fri 
family." 

Mr.  Lowe,  after  walking  up  and 
room  with  a  cambric  handkerchief 
for  some  quarter  of  an  hour,  utte 
sigh,  and  promised  never  to  allu 
subject  again. 

He  did  not  take  his  leave,  ho^ 
turned  the  conversation  on  her  fi 
spects,  and  her  intentions  with  reg 
son.  After  he  had  ascertained  th 
tended  to  reside  at  Cambridge  wit 
until  he  should  have  taken  his  degr 
he  very  much  approved  of — ^Mr.  I 
some  inquiries  and  suggestions,  w] 
in  obtaining  her  signature  to  a 
which,  strange  to  say,  he  had  in  1 
book,  and  which  is  called  a  power  o 
It  enabled  him  to  receive  her  dii 
sell  out  and  buy  in  stock — in  shoi 
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he  pleased  with  her  funded  property,  which 
she  supposed  to  amount  to  a  considerable 
sum.  Could  she  do  better  than  intrust  the 
management  of  it  to  a  wealthy  banker,  and 
the  "  friend  of  the  famUy  ?" 

Mr.  Lowe's  fingers  trembled  as  they  re- 
turned the  document  into  his  pocket-book. 
He  took  a  most  afiectionate  leave  of  his  dear 
friend  and  her  son,  and  returned,  after  pass- 
ing a  few  hours  with  his  ally,  the  advancer, 
to  his  home  at  Maythorn  Manor,  where  he 
opened  honse  again  to  his  friends  and  neigh- 
boars,  and  received  plans  and  contracts  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  factories  at  Coalbrook. 

Mrs.  Montacute  left  Wimbledon  on  the 
morning  following  the  important  interview 
with  "  the  friend  of  the  family,"  and  went  to 
reside  at  Cambridge  with  her  son,  who  had 
been  already  entered  as  a  fellow-commoner  in 
that  University.  At  her  request,  Mr.  Lowe 
paid  £500  into  the  Cambridge  Bank.  Here 
I  must  leave  the  vridow  and  her  son,  and  re- 
turn to  Maythorn  Manor. 

It  was  on  a  beautiful  day  in  June  that  a 
^ery  large  party  was  assembled  at  the  Manor. 

m5 
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There  was  an  archery  meeting,  foU 
dinner  and  a  ball  in  the  evening— h 
was  done  on  the  most   splendid 
every  body  pronounced  the  giver  oi 

[  tainment  a  most  splendid  felloe 

.,  after  midnight  the  guests  ordered 

riages  and  departed.     The  servan 

with- their  day's  exertions,  retire 

\  Mr.  Lowe  partly  undressed  himse 

missed  his  valet,  bidding  him  not 
him  too  early  in  the  morning. 

;  ,  About  half  an  hour  afterward: 

,  •:  might  have  been  seen  to  come 

Lowe's  room,  dressed  in  the  garb  ( 
with  gray  locks  and  whiskers,  a 
pair  of  tortoiseshell  spectacles, 
very  much,  and  seemed  to  be  suffe 

'  '  load  of  years,  if  not  of  infirmities, 

slowly  and  softly  down  the  carp 
opened  the  hall-door  very  gently, 
it  after  him.  He  then  looked  up 
vants'  windows,  and,  seeming  satis! 
inspection,  walked  through  the  si 
'       '  a  small  gate  that  opened  into  a  la 

nicating  with  the  high-road  to  Ch 
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low  whistle  was  answered,  and  a  gig,  driven 
by  a  man  dressed  as  a  quaker's  servant,  came 
up  from  beneath  some  high  trees  which 
shaded  the  lane.  Mr.  Lowe — ^for  it  was  him- 
self—sprang into  it,  and  wa«  driven  by  his 
confidential  clerk  at  a  very  smart  trot  to  the 
Old  Passage,  where  a  boat  was  waiting  for 
them. 

In  a  few  hoars,  and  before  the  archery 
party  had  risen  from  their  beds,  the  two  sham 
qnakers  were  on  board  the  good  ship  Wash- 
ington, and  on  their  way  to  the  New  World. 
Their  passage  had  been  paid,  and  their  lug- 
gage put  on  board  at  Bristol,  under  the  name 
of  Aminadab  Straight  and  servant.  They 
were  to  be  waited  for  at  Portishead  Point. 
The  captain  might  have  had  his  suspicions, 
but — it  was  no  business  of  his. 

At  ten  o'clock  of  the  same  day,  when  the 
bank  ought  to  have  opened,  it  did  not.  A 
small  ticket  on  the  door,  however,  kindly 
announced  that  Lowe,  Montacute,  and  Co., 
had  suspended  payment. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  conster- 
nation that  ensued,  or  the  ruin  that  followed; 
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suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  the  sale 
thing,  inclading  the  cottage  at  Coall 
which  Mr,  Lowe  had  managed  to  ge 
sion,  the  creditors  received  2f  rf.  in  t1 
and  cursed  their  folly  for  trusting  a 
had  landed  property  worth  about 
and  had  issued  notes  to  the  tune  of 

The  agreeable  tidings  of  her  enti 
for  Lowe  had  stripped  her  of  every  f 
was  brought  to  Mrs.  Montacute  at 
tunate  moment.  She  had  just  hear< 
son— her  only  hope  in  life — was 
while  bathing  in  the  Cam. 

A  long  and  serious  illness  follow 
found  many  friends  in  the  clergy 
bridge,  who  learnt  her  history  and  syi 
in  her  griefs.  Mrs.  Lauderley  was 
of  her  fate  by  a  friend  at  Cambridg 
the  asylum  at  Mount  Whistling,  I 
tacute  was  taught  to  forget  her  wo 
forgive 

"  THE  FRIEND  OF  THE  FAMIL 
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CHAPTER  XXXni. 


'^  It  has  often  occurred  to  me  as  somewhat 
singular,"  said  I  to  my  friend  Jonathan 
Sternpost,  as  he  concluded  the  story  of  Mrs. 
Montacute,  his  cigar,  and  whisky  toddy  at 
the  same  moment,  "  that  people  are  so  ready 
and  willing  to  confide  their  little  all  to  a  bank 
of  issue,  or,  better,  a  banker  who  issues  to  an 
unknown  extent." 

''  Bah !"  said  Jonathan,  looking  contemp- 
tuously, and  selecting  cigar  No.  2  from  his 
box  of  Cabanas. 

•^  Why  bah?" 

"  Bah !  bah  !  bah !  help  yourself,  my  dear 
fellow,  and  do  not  express  your  wonder  at 
any  thing  of  the  sort,"  replied  my  friend. 
"  People  take  things  for  granted,  and  hate 
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trouble.     They  are  told  that  Smaal 

are  very  rich,  and  they  believe  it. 

certain  sums  to  receive  and  pay,  an 

them  a  world  of  trouble,  and  gives 

air  of  respectability  to  do  it  throuj 

and  Co.     A  check  for  £2  14*.  g 

little  wine-merchant  for  a  dozen  ol 

calls  sherry — Marsala "  spoilt  by 

strong  Spanish— fe^s  more  vrith  hii 

it  were  remunerated  in  two  sovereij 

half  in  gold,   and   four   shillings 

Besides,  every  one    likes    to   tall 

banker,'  and  *  my  account  at  the  I 

far  as  one's  pride  is  concerned,  wh 

it  if  *  my  banker'  is  solvent  or  not, 

account'  is  overdrawn  or  not.  Thei 

and  Co.  happen  to  fail,  and  in  tl 

such  events  will  occur,  it  sounds  i 

say,  '  I  risked  my  whole  fortune  ^ 

and  Co.  and  they  have  smashed.' 

it  is  a  great  consolation  to  be  rui 

with  a  ruined  banker :  your  name 

the  papers  amongst  a  list  of  fello 

and  you  are  brought  into  notoriei 

a  witness  against  your  banker  in 
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ruptcy  Court.  It  is  a  fair  excuse  for  not 
paying  a  troublesome  dun  that  you  are  in- 
Tolved  with  Smash  and  Co.,  and  until  a  diyi- 
dend  is  declared  you  cannot  *  stump  up.' 
Ten  to  one  your  dun  is  involved  with  him 
too,  and  he  sympathizes  with  you,  and  gives 
your  excuse  for  non-payment  to  the  very 
first  individual  who  comes  to  his  shop  to  dun 
himr 

"  I  have  but  little  in  the  world  to  invest," 
9aid  I,  '^  but  I  think  I  should  be  cautious  in 
investing  it — ^I  am  so  little  acquainted  with 
money  matters  that  I  dare  say  I  use  the 
wrong  term — ^in  depositing  it,  may  be  better, 
with  any  man  who  had  not  a  good  estate  in 
dirty  acres  —  tangible  subsoil  —  whether  of 
marl,  loam,  stonebrash,  sand,  or  blue  clay." 

"  Good,"  said  Jonathan ;  "  there  is  nothing 
like  having  some  '  ground  to  stand  upon.'  " 

"  And  to  fall  back  upon,"  I  continued. 
"  *  Fallen,  fallen  from  his  high  estate '  is  not 
80  very  desperate  a  fall  if  you  have  your 
banker's  estate  to  fall  upon ;  but  where  there 
is  the  ro<r  et  pnsterea  nihily  the  name  on  the 
brass  plate,  of  Smash  and  Co.,  bankers,  and 
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nothing  else,  great  is  the  fall  of  yo 
your  little  dependants.^ 

*•  It  b  inconceiTable  the  extent 
the  reliance  on  such  men  is  carrier 
depth  of  misery  which  results  from 
weening  confidence  reposed  in  them 
who  have  a  character  for  more  than 
share  of  prudence  in  worldly  mat 
Jonathan. 

**  Inconceivable,  indeed  !  how  man] 
Lowe  has  ruined  every  tradesman  in 
town,  and  driven  maids,  wives,  ai 
into  parish  poorhouses?  There  is 
consolation,"  said  I,  rather  em 
giving  the  table  a  glass-gingling  ra] 
fist,  "  the  causes  of  ruin  to  othei's  ai 
severely  themselves,  and  pay  for 
they  have  caused  by  years  of  pri^ 
wretchedness." 

'^  Exemjili  gratia^''  said  Jonatha 
at  me  basiliskishly  through  the  sm 
cigar,  "  I  know  a  case  in  point 
sufferings  of  a  ruined  banker  were 
painful  events  I  ever  witnessed." 

"  Indeed !"  said  I.   "  I  confess  I 
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a  pleasare  in  hearing  them  described,  though 
I  am  not  generally  hard-hearted,  and  have 
known  one  case  at  least  where  the  kind- 
hearted  feelings  of  a  banker,  and  an  incapa- 
bility of  saying  fw  to  a  man  in  need,  have 
rained  himself  and  his  family :  say  on." 

I  thought  I  saw  a  very  odd  kind  of  expres- 
sion flit,  like  a  vapoury  cloud  on  a  hot  sum- 
mer's day,  over  my  friend's  face,  displacing 
for  a  second  the  basilisk  look  that  I  have 
alluded  to,  and  a  convulsive  twitch  of  the 
comers  of  his  mouth,  as  he  removed  the  cigar 
from  his  lips  to  tell  me  the  following  little 
anecdote. 

"  I  had — a  friend,  I  was  going  to  say — an 
acquaintance,  I  mean — who  opened  a  bank  in 
a  country  town,  which,  as  I  cannot  reveal  the 
real  name  of  it,  I  will  call  Dullton.  He 
*  carried  on  the  war,'  as  Mr.  Ernest  Lowe 
would  have  called  it,  *  most  gloriously.'  Who 
80  gay  as  he?  Dinners,  card-parties,  balls, 
and  all  sorts  of  rioting  and  revelling,  were 
rife  in  his  mansion ;  and  never  did  charity,  or 
the  giving  away  of  money,  for  what  are  called 
charitable  purposes,  exhibit  itself  at  a  more 
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^  boontif qI  old  rate '  than  it  did  at 
of  the  principal  banker's  in  Dolltoi 

"  Robbing  Peter  to  subscribe 
said  I. 

"  Exactly,"  replied  Jonathan, 
the  best  of  it,  and  the  Peters  s 

verely;  for  in  the  height  of 

prosperity  —  smash  !   he  was  goi 
done  up  completely." 

**  More  to  his  own  surprise,  ' 
than  the  surprise  of  his  customei 
ironically. 

"  I  really  think-  so,"  said  Jonal 
he  meant  to  realize  largely  on  a 
in  tallows,  and  to  invest  the  re: 
landed  property,  if  he  had  been 
of  which  he  had  no  doubt,  as  he  ha 
oflSce  given  him'  by  some  partie 
supposed  to  be  *  wide  awake,'  and  i 
themselves  to  have  been  so  by  * 
the  time  when  they  recommended 
Co.  to   *  buy.'      The   consequenc 

friendly  advice  was,  that ai 

buy,  and  cleaned  out  the  tallow-i 
their  coffers  at  one  and  the  sam 
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They  were  gazetted,  but  not  *  to  a  company.* 
The  company  was  found  to  be  nil  (vel^  nemo)^ 
and, J  the  banker,  was  ruined  past  re- 
demption." 

"  Ruining  some  few  hundreds  with  him, 
whose  hundreds  he  was  supposed  to  have  safe 
in  his  safe,"  said  I. 

"  Precisely ;  but  that  is  not  what  I  wished 
to  describe,"  continued  Stempost,  "  I  merely 
wished  to  let  you  have  an  insight  into  the 

horrible  state  of  living  of himself,  after 

closing  the  bank,  and  retreating  from  the 
town  of  DuUton." 

**  That  is  what  I  long  to  hear,"  said  I, 
looking  very  maliciously  gratified ;  "  now, 
then ; "  and  I  really  believe  I  rubbed  my 
hands  exultingly  over  the  fancied  miseries  of 
a  man  who  had,  through  his  fancies,  ruined 
hundreds. 

''  He  had  not  left  his  home  in  DuUton 
many  weeks  when  I  received  a  letter  from 
him,  in  which,  after  expressing  his  deep  re- 
gret for  the  inconvenience — it  was  a  very 
mild  term — ^which  he  had  caused  to  one  of 
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my  relations  by  leaving  her  p 
begged  of  me  to  call  on  him  at  * 
of  a  place/  to  which  he  had  re 
j  neighbourhood  of  Blackheath,  in 

he  might  explain  to  me  the  caoses 

•.  mistake  in  Vesting  the  moneys  de 

him.     The  letter  was  so  cleverly 

contained  so  glowing  a  descriptio 

»  sent  wretchedness,  that  I  resolved 

and,  leaving  all  business  consider 

the  question,  to  offer  him  all  the 

n  my  power/' 

;  '  "  Well,"  said  I,   *'  you   foun 

]  wretched,  his  wife  in  tears,  his 

[  rags  ?     Cold  shoulder  of  mutton  i 

on  a  dingy  table-cloth,  and  ../' 
'  '       '  "  Bah !   if  you  know  the  n 

:  '        f  things,  why  ask  me  to  tell  you  at 

i  I  begged  pardon. 

:  Jonathan  proceeded. 

I  "  Well,  I  got  into  a  stage  in 

^  Street,  and  gave  the  coachman 

me  down  at  Prospect  Cottage,  w 

;  classic  name  assigned  by t 

*  hut  of  a  place.' 
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*  All  right,'  said  Jehn,  '  I  know  it ;  Mr. 
-'s  cottage  homey. ^ 


"  We  rattled  along,  and,  after  many  other 
stoppages  for  taking  np  and  pntting  down 
passengers,  I  found  myself  the  ultimus  Ro- 
manorum,  the  last  of  the  insides,  with  one 
exception,  and  that  exception  was  a  very  sly- 
looking,  elderly  gentleman,  wearing  the  livery 
of  the  society  of  Friends,  aliis  verbis^  a 
quaker. 

"  This  gentleman  had  briefly  replied  to  a 
series  of  interrogations  on  my  part,  by  a  yea 
or  a  nay,  nor  could  I  get  one  word  more  from 
him  until  the  coach  was  suddenly  jerked  up 
opposite  one  of  the  prettiest  little  mansions  I 
had  ever  seen. 

"  *  Whose  very  pretty  place  is  that  ? '  said 
I,  addressing  the  quaker. 

"  *  It  is  the  abode  —  the  cottage  of  thy 
friend  —  the  bankrupt  banker,  where  I  did 
hear  thee  order  the  driver  to  deposit  thee,' 
was  the  reply ;  the  truth  of  which  was  con- 
firmed by  Jehu  opening  the  door,  and  say- 
ing— 

"  *  Now,  sir,  here  we  is.' 
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"  I  explained  to  him  that  ther< 
some  mistake.  He  assured  me  and 
at  the  same  time,  as  he  mounted  th( 
it  was  *  all  right.' 

"  The  horses  believed  him,  and  t 
leaving  me  standing  before  a  ve 
Gothic  lodge,  and  a  large  pair  of  ii 

"  Can  this  be  '  the  little  hut  of 
thought  I — ^and  I  believe  I  thought 
before  I  could  pull  the  handle  of  ai 
bell  dangling  outside  the  lodge,  ; 
high  servant,  in  a  dazzling  livery,  1 
hat  to  me  through  the  bars  of  the 
requested  to  be  informed  of  my  bu 

**  I  hesitatingly  inquired  if  Mr. 
there. 

**  The  porter,  without  giving  a 
swer  to  my  query,  threw  open  the 
begged  me  to  walk  up  to  the  cott 
his  master  would  join  me  in  a  fei 
as  he  was  merely  gone  out  for  a  si 
his  pheoyton,  and  had  left  word  that 
be  home  to  lunch  punctually  at  tw( 

"  *  Phaeton  !*  thought  I,  aloud  ag 
pose,  for  Cerberus,  brushing  his  pli 
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"  *  Yas,  sarh !  Master's  gone  out  in  the 
pheo^n,  for  the  briskcar  is  out  of  repair.' 

"  I  own  I  thought  —  but  not  aloud  —  that 
there  must  be  some  mistake ;  I,  however, 
threaded  the  mazes  of  a  serpentine  walk 
through  the  shubberies  to  the  cottage. 

"  I  knocked  at  the  door,  and  inquired  of  a 
second  six-footer,  in  splendid  plushes,  &c.,  if 
this  was  Mr.  — ■- — 's. 

'^  The  same  affirmative  reply,  and  the  same 
assurance,  that  *  He  was  only  gone  out  for  a 
drive  in  the  pheayton,  and  would  be  in  to 
lunch  at  two,  punctual,'  induced  me  to  enter 
the  house. 

"I  was  shown  into  a  very  correctly-appointed 
study,  and  amused  myself  by  looking  at  the 
backs  of  some  superbly  bound  books,  which 
filled  the  shelves  of  a  series  of  neat  mahogany 
cases.  I  had  not  been  long  engaged  in  my 
survey,  when  a  handsome  or^molu  clock,  in  a 
glass  case,  announced  by  its  miniature  bell 
that  it  was  *  two  of  the  clock  by  the  dial.' 

"  Scarcely  had  the  sound  ceased,  when  the 
sound  of  hoofs  and  the  grating  of  wheels  on 
the  well-rolled  gravel  induced  me  to  look  out 
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of  the  window,  and  I  beheld  Mr. 
bankrupt  banker,  *  tooling '  as  pre 
of  tits,  harnessed  to  as  well  appoir 
riage  as  I  had  ever  seen  turned  < 
interior  was  filled  by  his  wife  and  t 
ters,  who  certainly 

Bore  their  blasbiug  honours  thick  opoi 

for  they  were  decked  out  in  pink  silk 
ribbons,  which  colour  happened  the 
the  fashion.  A  coachman  sat  by  h 
side,  and  a  huge  fellow  held  on  behii 
onlt/  the  fourth  male  servant  that 
as  yet. 

"  A  tremendous  rat-tat-tat  —  e 
Eaton  Square — was  the  signal  for 
doors,  letting  down  steps,  and  ot 
preliminary  to  ladies  descending 
riages.  A  little  bustle  took  place  i 
and  all  was  silent  for  a  few  minul 
came  the  servant  who  had  admitte 
begged  me  to  follow  him  to  the  dra\ 
I  went,  of  course,  and  walked  as  i 
Schedoni,  or  any  other  mysterious 
in  romance,  over  carpets,  as  soft  as 
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as  the  tapis  vert  of  an  English  garden,  to  a 
room  which  rivalled  in  splendour  many  a 
drawing-room  in  May  Fair. 

"  Although  the  furniture  and  effects  of  the 
banker  had  been  sold  by  public  auction  at  his 
faoose  in  Dullton,  I  recognised  many  articles 
which  had  graced — might  I  not  say  with  jus- 
tice, under  the  circumstances,  rfwgraced  ?  — 
tiiat  splendid  mansion.  There  was  the  hori- 
zontal grand  pianoforte  of  ro^^wood,  and  by 
Broadwood  ;  the  ornamented  harp  by  Erard ; 
the  magnificent  chimneyglass,  reaching  from 
the  marble-slab  to  the  very  ceiling,  around 
whose  frame  fluttered  little  gilded  cupids  in 
all  the  manner  of  equivocal  attitudes.  There 
were  articles  of  vertUj  and  little  crinkum- 
crankums,  as  expensive  as  they  were  useless. 
In  fact,  except  that  the  room  was  very  much 
smaller  than  the  one  in  which  I  had  seen  these 
elegancies  at  Dullton,  I  might  have  fancied 
myself  to  have  been  transported  in  my  sleep 
by  some  fairy  porter  into  that  magnificent 
establishment. 

^^  I  had  scarcely  time  to  examine  the  fur- 
niture before  Mr. entered.     He  had  evi- 
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dently  dressed  himself  for  efiect,  an 
!  a  lugubrious  look,  which  was  meant 

I  to  me  the  excess  of  grief  which  was 

i  his  heart  of  hearts.     A  suit  of  bl 

^  white  tie  suited  the  moumfulness  o 

^  tenance,  aud  might  have  imposed 

people.     It  did  not  impose  upon  i 
j  very  much  inclined  to  kick  him 

'  when  he  placed  his  hand  on  —  I  ws 

say  his  heart  — -  the  left  side  of  hi 
made  me  a  most  Surrey -side -of 
stage  bow. 

"  *  To  business,  sir,*  said  I,  *  if  j 
"  He  flung  himself  into  a  chair, 
nal  to  me  to  follow  his  example,  w 
and,  after  passing  a  white  cambrL 
chief  across  his  tearless  eyes,  with 
and  groans,  he  entered  upon  explan 
which  I  need  not  trouble  you.  1 
were  any  thing  but  satisfactory ;  ai 
circumstance  that  reconciled  me  t 
was  a  hint  judiciously  thrown  out 
was  a  prospect  of  a  handsome  diTic 
**  I  rose  to  take  my  leave ;  but 
could  not  think  of  my  retumin; 
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without  taking  a  little  luncheon.  I  consented, 
I  confess  to  you,  out  of  pure  curiosity — a 
wish  to  see  the  style  in  which  such  matters 
were  done  at  this  *  little  hut  of  a  place.'  The 
bell  was  rung,  and  the  servant  ordered  to 
announce  to  the  ladies  that  we  would  take 
luncheon  with  them. 

"  While  the  man  went  to  execute  the  order 

given,  Mr. began  to  complain  bitterly 

of  the  change  —  the  unavoidable,  the  painful 
change — ^in  his  mode  of  living,  and  the  fright- 
fol  deprivations  to  which  he  was  obliged  to 
submit  in  his  altered  circumstances. 

*^  I  threw  a  meaning  glance  round  the 
room.  He  saw  it,  and  replied  to  it  by  say- 
ing that  some  kind  friends,  sympathizing  with 
his  wife's  feelings,  had  come  forward  and 
bought  in  a  few  little  trifles,  which  it  was 
impossible  for  a  lady  of  her  refined  taste  to 
do  without,  and  which  the  little  income  which 
had  been  fortunately  settled  upon  her  entitled 
her  to  enjoy. 

^^I  felt  calcitatory  inclined  at  the  quiet 
hypocritical  way  in  which  this  explanation 
was  given ;  but  lunch  was  announced,  and  I 
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was  ushered  with  much  ceremor 
dining-room,  which  I  saw  at  a  gli 
miniature  likeness  of  the  banqueti 
DuUton.  It  was  clear  to  me  tha 
sympathizing  friends  who  had  saTe< 
in  the  drawing-room  had  *  bought 
furniture,  pictures,  and  plate  that 
refined  taste  could  not  do  without. 
"  The  refined  lady  and  her  doi 
daughters  had  evidently  rehearse< 
they  had  to  play.  They  sat  dowi 
and  with  deep  sighs  to  the  little  n 

waved  her  hand  tragedy-cj 

and  the  servant,  removing  the  solic 
vers  of  four  solid  silver  dishes,  disp 
contents — ^viands  of  exquisite  odoi] 
dently  not  concocted  by  an  Eng 
They  were  discussed,  but  not  free 
ladies  and  ourselves,  and  were  succ 
little  game  and  cheeses  in  great  va 
the  wines !  amidst  the  deep  regr 
ci-devant  banker  and  his  spouse, 
could  not  treat  me  now  as  they 
before  their  misfortunes  overtook 
quaffed   silleri,   chateau  margot, 
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and  Borgnndj  out  of  splendid  glasses,  filled 
from  chased  silver  beakers.  I  felt  a  sort  of 
undefined  hope  that  the  wine  might  *  go 
the  wrong  way,'  and  suflTocate  one  or  all  of 
them. 

"  It  had  a  contrary  effect ;  it  threw  them 
off  their  guard.  They  forgot  the  parts  they 
had  to  play,  and,  on  a  few  hints  maliciously 
thrown  out  by  me  for  the  express  purpose, 
rattled  away  as  they  were  wont  to  do  of  yore, 
and  gave  me  a  very  clear  insight  into  the 
shocking  deprivations  to  which  their  altered 
circumstances  forced  them  to  submit  It  was 
really  shocking  what  they  must  have  suffered  ! 
two  carriages  and  a  pony-chaise  put  down ! 
only  two  pair  of  horses  and  a  hackney  left  in 
die  stables !  scarcely  enough  servants  left  to 
do  the  duties  of  the  establishment !  the  Ger- 
man governess  chasseed^  and  only  two  English 
ones  retained!  &c.  &c.  &c.,  usque  ad  nauseam. 

"  A  loud  ring  at  the  lodge-bell  gave  me  a 
fair  excuse  for  abdicating  my  seat.  I  left 
them  with  a  formal  bow  —  a  kitchen  pokerer 
—and  mounted  a  stage  that  was  passing  just 
as  three  handsome  carriages  drew  up  at  the 
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gate,  filled  with  the  gayest  of  the 
had  travelled  from  town  to  Blac 
condole  with  the  suffering  banker  u 
hut  of  a  place.' 

**  There  is  a  tale  of  horror  for  ; 
Jonathan,  with  a  peculiar  smile;  ' 
lest  it  should  cause  you  a  sleepless 

"  But  the  dividend/'  said  I ;  « 
paid?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Stempost,  "  it  i 
end  of  three  years — and  amounted 
cepted,  to  exactly  tenpence-three-i 
the  pound." 

"  And  Mr. ?" 

*^  Still  survives  at  his  little  hut 
on  a  limited  number  of  carriage 
the  little  property  fortunately  set 
wife." 

'^  Confound  him !  he  ought  to  b 

**  No !  no !  better  as  it  is,"  sai< 
deprecating  my  rising  wrath,  and 
fine  curr^it  of  abuse,  **  better  as 
upon  it,  there  is  a  little  something 
region  of  his  stomach  that  spoils 
of  his  Burgundy,  and  embitters  t 
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his  FreDch  cookery.  He  gives  away  largely 
in  charity  to  hide  the  multitude  of  his  wicked- 
ue^." 

"  Charity !"  said  I—"  what  an  abuse  of  the 
word  !" 

"Well,  then,  charities  —  the  word  in  its 
plural  has  a  very  different  application ;  and, 
by  the  by,  if  you  are  not  too  sleepy,  I  will 
tell  you  a  little  tale  of  a  *  man  of  many  cha- 
rities,' the  husband  of  the  widow  who  sat  next 
to  Mrs.  Montacute." 

"  A  pretty  little  woman,  with  smiling  blue 
eyes,  and  a  most  unromantic  ensemble^''  said  I. 

"  A  sweet-tempered  creature,  with  a  heart 
too  big  for  her  pretty  little  body.  You  shall 
hear  her  history." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

There  is  a  spot  in  the  centre  c 
London,  but  now  in  the  far  east,  i 
with  reference  to  Eaton  Square  an 
ham  Palace.  It  bears  the  unclassi 
Cow  Cross.  The  propriety,  howc 
name  cannot  be  disputed,  for  it  ii 
mediate  neighbourhood  of  that  dif 
removed  market  called  Smithfieh 
of  glory  to  Mr.  Martin  —  alas !  tl 
have  to  write  the  late  Mr.  Martin - 
M.P.  for  Gralway. 

How  he  would  rush  into  a  croi 
man  drovers  as  they  were  goadii 
driven  ox,  and  making  him  progr( 
ing  him  cruelly  over  the  hocks 
would  seize  on  the  greatest  brute  < 
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I  do  not  mean  the  ox,  but  the  man  —  and,  in 
spite  of  all  opposition,  drag  him  up  to  the 
nearest  magistrate,  put  in  force  his  own  act 
against  him,  assuring  his  worship  that  "  the 
baste  there  that  calls  himself  a  man  would 
have  murthered  the  other  baste  intirely  alto- 
gither,  if  he  had  not  been  there  to  intherfare 
in  his  behalf!" 

Well,  in  Cow  Cross  stood  a  large,  long, 
murky  shop.  You  might  have  gazed  at  its 
low  shop-window,  composed  of  thick  sashes 
and  small  panes  of  muddy,  dusty  glass,  for 
ages  before  you  could  have  made  up  your 
mind  as  to  the  nature  of  the  trade  carried  on 
within.  You  might  have  fancied  that  it  was 
the  habitation  of  a  pawnbroker  —  the  uni- 
versal patruus  or  avunculm  of  the  lower  or- 
ders— ^for,  as  far  as  the  dinginess  of  the  glass 
would  enable  you  to  see,  it  was  filled  with 
every  description  of  portable  property.  There 
were  pistols,  guns,  and  swords ;  mathematical 
instruments  of  all  kinds ;  watches  and  jewel- 
lery; clothes  of  all  sorts  for  masculine  gen- 
tlemen, feminine  ladies,  and  juveniles  of  both 
sexes;  writing-desks,  dressing-cases;  cutlery 
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I  of  all  sorts;   a  large  assortment 

boots  and  shoes  innamerable ;   i 

\  and  pictures ;  children's  toys,  and 

I  cles  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Yet  it  was  not  what  is  term 
initiated,  the  nephews  and  nie^ 
aforesaid  uncle,  a  popshop.     K 

!  above  the  shop-front,  you  might 

broad,  black  board,  in  white  let 
tinctly  written,  Barnabas  Just,  ' 
And  what  is  a  tallyman  ?  asks  ev< 
tive  reader. 

Let  him  or  her — M.  or  N.,  as  th 
be— follow  that  not  very  respectal 
into  the  shop,  and  he  or  she  will 
into  the  nature  and  objects  of  tall; 
She  is  the  wife  of  a  hardworkin 
a  watchcase-maker  at  Clerkenwe 
wants  a  new  gown  to  appear  s 
Greenwich  fair,  whither  she  has  n 
mind  to  go.  She  cannot  comman 
shillings  necessary  to  pay  for  the 
at  the  linendraper's,  so  she  goes  t 
nabas  Just,  and  agrees  to  give  hi 
shillings  for  the  same  article,  and 
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it  by  weekly  instalmeDts  of  one  shilling  each, 
whieh  she  contrives  to  secrete  oat  of  the  snin 
allowed  her  by  her  goodman  for  the  expenses 
of  the  house.  When  she  has  paid  more  than 
the  real  valae  of  the  article,  she  is  allowed  to 
carry  it  away,  and  a  collecting  clerk  calls 
weekly  upon  her  for  the  payment  of  the  shil- 
ling. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  nature  and 
objects  of  this  most  abominable  business, 
which  does  more  to  demoralize  and  ruin  the 
lower  classes  than  a  Tom  and  Jerry,  tidley- 
wink,  or  gin-shop.  They  can  obtain  any 
thing,  from  a  pair  of  list-shoes  to  a  court- 
dress;  from  a  brass  shirt-pin  to  a  diamond 
tiara,  if  they  are  willing  to  pay  double  its 
Talue  for  it  by  weekly  instalments. 

Over  such  an  establishment  Barnabas  Just 
had  presided  for  many  years ;  and  though  his 
establishment  was,  of  necessity,  an  expensive 
one,  his  profits  had  been  so  great,  his  instal- 
ments so  regularly  paid  up,  that  he  was  a 
wealthy  man.  He  was  tired  of  his  business, 
and  resolved  to  take  an  active  partner,  and 
become  a  sleeping  one  himself.     He  wanted 
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fresh   air ;    he   felt  smoky   and  d 
resolved  to  retire  to  the  heights  of 
Hampstead,  or  Finchley,  and  get 
purified  from  the  sulphuretted  hyd 
of  the  city  end  of  the  metropolis. 

He  had  but  little  difficulty  in  eflS 
objects  he  had  in  view.  His  forei 
the  amount  necessary  for  buying  hh 
a  half  of  the  concern.  An  adverti 
the  Times  readily  procured  him  a  h 
Finchley  Common,  and  while  he  wai 
in  furnishing  the  house  and  arrai 
grounds,  buying  a  carriage  and  he 
hiring  servants,  Barnabas  was  a  ha] 
man.  He  did  not  pay  by  instaln 
downed  with  the  money  at  once,  a 
liberal  discount  for  "  the  ready." 

When  the  place  was  properly  fitte 
final  reception,  and  he  had  given 
house-warming  dinner  to  his  citj 
Barnabas  began  to  feel  himself  an 
tallyman.  He  could  not  buy  hap 
even  enjoyment  for  ready  money,  oi 
it  by  instalments.  He  was  very  n 
prised  at  it. 
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He  worked  in  his  garden,  rode  out  in  his 
carriage,  had  a  nap  before  dinner,  and  another 
after,  drank  the  best  of  wines — as  far  as  port 
and  sherry  went  —  smoked  his  pipe  in  an 
arbour  of  his  own  architecturing,  and  retired 
early  to  bed ;  yet  he  was  cruelly  dull.  He 
could  not  read ;  he  hated  writing  ;  moreover, 
he  had  no  one  to  write  to,  and  nothing  to 
write  about,  save  to  his  partner  and  about  the 
tally  trade.  His  only  pleasure,  real  pleasure, 
that  is,  during  the  six  working  days,  was  to 
muse  and  meditate  upon  the  chances  of  which 
and  what  number  of  his  friends  would  get  off 
the  Finchley  stage  at  the  Baldfaced  Stag  on 
the  following  Sunday,  in  order  to  be  in  time 
for  his  well-spread  dinner-table.  How  he 
wished  every  day  in  the  week  was  a  Sunday ! 

Even  these  Sunday  dinners  ceased  to  amuse 
him.  He  saw  the  same  faces  over  and  over 
again,  only  relieved  now  and  then  by  some 
strange  countenance,  the  effigies  of  some 
friend,  whom  one  of  his  old  friends  "had 
taken  the  liberty  of  bringing  with  him,  as  he 
know'd  his  old  friend  Barnabas  didn't  stand 
upon  no  sort  of  ceremony." 
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i  MoreoTer,  although  these  old  fi 

>  heartily  of  his  beef  and  plum-puddi 

I  of  his  porter  and  port  wine,  they 

j  yited  him  to  return  their  yisits.  Pei 

^  thought  that,  as  he  did  not  stand  i 

• ',  mony,  he  could  have  come  uninv 

pleased.     Perhaps  they  had  good  g 

4  supposing  that  he  was  sick  of  Lo 

*  preferred  remaining  at  his  very  pr 

in  the  country. 

Barnabas  was  resolved  to  cut  the 
»  '•  effected  between  the  City  and  Finchli 

the  medium  of  the  Finchley  stage 
not  like  to  warn  his  friends  off 
formally,  or  to  put  up  a  notice  that 
and  spring-guns  would  hereafter  be 
premises  to  catch  or  shoot  his  Sunds 
He  manoeuvred,  and  succeeded  is 
noDuvres, 

He  went  down  to  Margate  for  a 
and  left  word  with  his  housekeep 
every  one  that  called,  that  he  had 
the  country  for  an  indefinite  term,  a 
his  servants  on  board-wages.  He 
this  would  have  the  desired  effect. 
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that  not  one  of  his  dear  friends  would  pay  for 
more  than  one  half-crown  ticket  at  the  ordi- 
nary on  Sundays  at  two  o'clock,  at  the  Bald- 
feced  Stag,  and  the  fare  up  and  down  by  the 
Finchley  stage.  He  was  right.  Two  stages 
full  inside  and  out  —  two  ordinaries  at  the 
little  wayside  inn  —  did  the  business.  On  the 
third  Sunday  the  stage  was  empty,  and  the 
inn  deserted.  The  experiment  had  suc- 
ceeded. 

Barnabas  returned  to  his  home.  Previously 
to  his  return,  he  had  given  his  partner  a  hint 
that  he  should  be  glad  to  see  him  whenever 
he  liked  to  come  down,  but  that  he  was  not 
at  home  to  those  who  had  shown  so  thorough 
a  contempt  for  the  system  of  reciprocity 
which  ought  to  be  held  sacred  in  matters  of 
hospitality. 

Barnabas  enjoyed  himself  alone  —  that  is, 
with  his  old  housekeeper — for  two  successive 
Sundays.  The  third  came,  and  he  began  to 
regret  that  he  had  discouraged  the  visits  of 
his  friends.  He  gave  his  partner  a  special 
invitation  for  the  fourth  Sunday ;  but,  as  he 
talked  of  nothing  but  tally-maning,  of  which 
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he  was  truly  tired,  Barnabas  did  no 
to  repeat  the  visit. 

All  at  once  it  struck  him,  and  hit 
hard  too,  that  his  home  was  not  so 
as  it  ought  to  have  been,  simply  l 
had  not  a  wife  to  share  it  with  him. 
salted  with  his  housekeeper,  who  rs 
moted  his  views  on  the  subject, 
discovered  from  the  tenor  of  hii 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  promot 
the  head  of  his  table. 

Then  she  "  went  on  the  other  tac 
sailors  say,  and  threw  out  many  hii 
riage  being  a  mere  lottery,  more  bl 
prizes  ;  the  odds  being  ten  to  on 
not  get  even  a  sixteenth  of  a  five  pc 
and  about  a  million  to  one  you  d 
the  highest  prize  in  the  wheel. 

Her  remarks,  however,  came  too 
eloquence  she  had  displayed  in  proi 
views  as  long  as  she  thought  that 
be  Mrs.  B.  J.  was  of  too  forcible  a 
to  be  obliterated  by  her  feeble  aft( 
Barnabas  resolved  to  get  married,  a 
felt   that  the    whole    and    sole    c 
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batchers'  and  grocers'  bills,  soap  and  candles, 
bread,  flour,  and  kitchen-stuff,  was  gone  from 
her  for  ever.  She  began  to  look  out  for  an- 
other place,  reasonably  supposing  that  no 
married  lady  would  permit  a  bachelor's  house- 
keeper to  remain  in  her  service  after  the 
honeymoon  was  over. 

Barnabas  had  but  a  very  limited  acquaint- 
ance in  the  female  world.  He  had  never  been 
domestically  received  into  his  friends'  families. 
The  civilities  he  had  received  from  them  pre- 
viously to  his  retirement  had  generally  been 
displayed  in  the  dining  or  supper-rooms  of 
certain  favourite  taverns,  where  they  were 
wont  to  resort  to  pay  and  receive  bets  of 
ramps  and  dozens,  or  legs  of  mutton  and 
trimmings. 

He  resolved,  however,  to  make  a  round  of 
his  friends'  houses,  and  examine  their  esta- 
blishments to  see  what  female  commodities 
they  contained.  He  began  with  the  wealthiest 
first  —  though,  to  do  him  justice,  Barnabas 
was  not  a  mercenary  man ;  still,  he  thought, 
a  Utile  money  with  a  wife  was  not  objection- 
able.    He  made  his  calls,  but,  except  in  two 
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instances,  where  he  found  only  a  h< 
like  his  Becky,  presiding,  he  was  : 
farther  than  the  back-shop.  Ha 
given  one  hint  to  any  one  of  his  i 
he  was  exploring,  on  a  voyage  of  i 
every  house,  from  garret  to  dra 
would  have  been  thrown  open  to  1 
daughter  and  niece,  unmarried  sisi 
dependant  cousin,  brought  before  1 
fipection  and  approval. 

Becky,  to  whom  he  confided  tl 
his  calls,  after  tiying  to  induce  his 
single,  and,  finding  her  attempts  ui 
suggested  to  him  that  he  should  g 
and  invite  all  his  friends  and  th( 
This  had  the  desired  effect 
after  glass-coach  deposited  its 
ladies,  varying  from  sixteen  to  si 
door  of  his  house,  and  the  ball  ws 
nished  with  guests.  Barnabas  w 
tallyman  inprospectu. 

Becky  gave  a  hint  of  the  objec 
master  had  in  view,  when  he  gs 
tickets  for  the  ball,  to  one  of  his  oh 
The  news  flew  like  wildfire  ^faj 
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pigeon  from  Epsom  to  Liverpool  or  Man- 
chester; and  Barnabas  found  himself  the 
nnelens  of  the  ball-room,  with  ladies  radiating 
from  him  in  all  directions,  of  all  ages,  heights, 
and  complexions.  He  grew  alarmed.  His 
merits  were  so  suddenly  and  so  forcibly 
placed  before  him,  that,  instead  of  believing 
himself,  as  he  had  hitherto  done,  to  be  a 
respectable,  plain-looking,  ill-dressed,  middle- 
aged  gentleman,  he  was  impressed  with  a 
conviction  that  Mrs.  Grigs  was  right  when 
she  said  that  he  was  "a  wery  fine-feater'd 
man,"  and  that  the  wife  of  Mr.  Deputy  Gub- 
bins  could  not  be  wrong  when  she  pronounced 
his  ^'  general  cut  to  be  oncommon  particular 
correct."  Nor  could  he  give  discredit  to 
Hoggins's  sister,  who  whispered  to  his  nearest 
neighbour,  that  she  ^Uhought  Mr.  B.  Just 
was  too  young  to  settle  down  for  life  yeV^ 

Still  Barnabas,  though  flattered,  was  what 
Hnggins  called  flabbergasted.  He  was  too 
cridently  "  made  a  dead  set  at."  If  he  went 
to  talk  to  a  pretty-looking  girl,  he  was  sur- 
rounded immediately  by  mothers,  who  begged 
to  introduce  him  specially  to  their  own  Anna 
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Marias,  Isabellas,  or  Julias;   and 
more  virtues  predicated  of  their  gii 
dually,  than  he  had  had  the  slight 
belonged  to  the  sex  generally. 

Barnabas's  ball  ended  without  a 
on  his  part.  He  had  not  the  slightc 
of  making  one.  He  was  not  allo^ 
alone  with  any  one  lady  for  any  one 
They  flocked  around  him  in  covies 
led  on  by  the  old  hens,  their  mam 
complained,  in  bitter  terms,  to  Bee 
way  in  which  his  guests  had  tre 
Becky,  to  console  him,  told  him  " 
him  right." 

Wonderful  was  the  sum  disburse 
on  threepenny  posters,  containing  i 
from  his  lady  friends  to  eveninj 
Barnabas  accepted  them  all.  He  p 
of  a  dance  into  a  musical  party,  anc 
musical  party  he  popped  into  a  c 
But  he  neither  danced,  listened  to 
ing,  noi*  cut  in  at  whist.  He  coul 
was  too  much  excited.  Some  of  1 
said  he  was  mad,  others  only  thougl 
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a  little  event  occurred  which  loosened  the 
fraenam  of  their  tongues. 

Mrs.  Deputy  Gubbins  had  three  very  fine 
daughters,  who  sang,  played,  and  danced  to 
admiration  —  that  is,  to  the  admiration  of 
several  young  men  in  the  ward  of  Portsoken. 
AU  these  acquirements  they  owed  to  a  re- 
markably nice  young  lady,  who  had  been 
educated  in  an  orphan  school,  and  been  hired 
out,  when  her  time  was  up,  to  Mrs.  Deputy 
Gubbins,  at  twenty  pounds  per  annum.  Truly 
she  earned  this  noble  salary  !  Not  only  had 
she  to  drive  all  she  could  into  the  thick 
heads  and  coarse  fingers  of  her  three  pupils, 
bat  had  to  bear  the  snubs  and  rubs  of  Papa 
and  Mamma  Gubbins,  and  to  submit  to  the 
impudence  of  their  menials,  who  looked  upon 
her  as  "a  vastly  inferer  character  to  their- 
selves."  Still  Lucy  Lovechild  bore  with  all 
her  troubles  and  all  her  snubbings  and  rub- 
bings, with  a  meek  and  humble  spirit,  though 
her  heart  was  at  times  well  nigh  broken. 

What  had  she  to  hope  for  ?  she,  an  orphan, 
without  a  relative  in  the  world  that  she  knew 
of?    When  her  time  of  service  should  have 
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expired,  she  could  only  look  forwar 
transported  into  another  family,  i 
treat  her  worse  than  the  Gubbin 
however,  concealed  her  wearied  hea 
calm,  placid  brow,  and  relied  on  1 
to  provide  for  the  friendless  orphan 

Barnabas  Just  staid  the  whole  of 
ing  at  the  Deputy's.  He  hung 
piano,  turned  over  the  leaves  of  1 
books,  sung  second  to  "All's  Y 
much  out  of  tune,  and  stood  up  1 
drille.  He  repeated  his  visit.  Ji 
night  his  yellow  chariot  was  at  tl 
the  Gubbinses,  though  there  was 
there.  Mrs.  Deputy  was  too  c 
throw  away  a  chance.  No  one  si 
her  daughters,  so  no  one  had  the 
the  drawing-room  but  her  daughter 
Lucy  Lovechild ;  but  then  she  was 
governess." 

Mrs.  Deputy  Gubbins  saw  clearlj 
nabas  Just  was  caught  by  one  of  her  i 
by  which  of  them  she  neither  knew 
She  told  the  deputy  in  confidence,  a 
that  she  had  a  conviction  on  her  m 
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would  not  be  yery  long  before  the  gentleman 
in  the  tally  trade  proposed. 

Mr.  Deputy,  who  had  been  dining  with  his 
fellow  Portsokenites,  turned  on  his  side,  and 
told  her  **  not  to  bother  him." 

Mrs.  Gubbins  was  right,  however,  in  her 
conviction.     Barnabas  Just  did  propose. 

Thus  it  was.  Mrs.  Gubbins  had  shammed 
iU  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  her  daughters 
open  to  an  offer  unrestrained  by  her  presence. 
Barnabas  had  purchased  four  concert-tickets 
for  that  very  evening,  and  a  glass-coach  was 
hired,  and  at  the  door  to  convey  four  ladies  to 
Uie  concert-room. 

Now  Mrs.  Deputy  could  not  recover  from 
her  indisposition  with  sufficient  rapidity  to 
make  one  of  the  party.  Her  ticket  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  governess,  who,  for  propriety's 
Bake,  was  ordered  to  accompany  her  pupils 
and  their  lover. 

What  took  place  during  that  evening  it  is 
uot  in  my  power  to  disclose.  All  the  young 
ladies  said  it  had  passed  off  delightfully. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  yellow  chariot 
was  at  the  deputy's  door  at  twelve  precisely. 
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The  tallyman  begged  to  speak  to  Mi 
alone. 

Hurry  scurry!   belter  skelter! 
Miss  Gubbinses  ran  up  stairs  to  pi 
best  clothes  and  their  best  looks  wi 
ting  hearts ! 

There  we  must  leave  them,  and 
the  drawing-room. 

Barnabas  found  the  lady-mothei 
state;  not  quite  alone,  it  is  true 
Lovechild  was  there,  but,  as  she 
wom't  of  no  manner  of  consequenc 
only  the  governess." 

Barnabas  blushed,  and  the  govemc 

"  You  must  have  seen,  madam, 
^'  that  I  have  formed  an  attachment 
your.. . ." 

"  In  course,  I  have  —  I  ain't  b 
a   mole,"  said  the  lady,  smiling 
santly. 

"  I  am  here,  marm,  to  ask  yo 
to. . . ." 

"  It's  granted — Mr.  Barnabas  Ju 
ring  the  bell,"  said  the  lady. 

"  Pardon  me  one  moment,  befoi 
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nouDce  my  happiness  to  your  daughters.  I 
think  I  ought  to  tell  you  what  provision 
I  have  made  for  my  future  wife  in  case  of  my 
death.  You  are  her  protector  —  her  only 
friend....'* 

"Her  father...." 

"She  is  fatherless,  and...." 

"  Fatherless !  who  ?  why  the  deputy  ain't 
departed  sudden  ?"  screamed  the  lady. 

"  I  am  speaking  of  this  young  lady,"  said 
Barnabas,  taking  Lucy  by  the  hand,  and  lead- 
ing her  up  to  her  protector. 

Mrs.  Gubbins  shrieked,  threw  herself  back 
in  her  chair,  and  kicked  so  energetically, 
that  she  upset  a  little  table,  and  smashed  a 
glass  vase  containing  two  golden  and  one  silver 
fishes. 

The  noise  summoned  the  daughters  from 
above,  and  the  father  from  below.  What  a 
sight  met  their  eyes  !  There  was  the  mother 
in  mock  hysterics,  kicking  and  throwing  her 
arms  about  her  frantically,  Mr.  B.  J.  hold- 
ing the  fainting  governess  on  his  bosom,  and 
the  three  little  fishes   flapping   their  little 

VOL.  II.  O 
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tails  on  the  wet  Wilton,  amidst  f 
\  crystal. 

An  explanation  ensued;  a  ws 
;  followed;  screams  were  uttered, 

\  threats  given  and  received ;  and, 

nahas  half  carried  the  poor  littl 

down  stairs,  the  last  he  heard  fro 

binses  was : — 
1  "  Saucy  minx !    Imperent  felle 

The  impudent  fellow  placed  the 

in  his  yellow  chariot,  and  drove 
}  partner's,   where  he  left  her  fo 

under  the  care  of  that  gentleman'i 

he  went  to  procure  a  licence.    On 

ing  morning,  the  bells  of  the  pa 

rang  a  merry  peal,  for  Miss  Luc 

was  Mrs.  B.  Just. 
: :  "  What  a  brute !"  said  his  foi 

friends. 

"  What  a  fool !''   cried  the 

marry  a  girl  without  any  tin  /— oi 

ness,  too !" 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 


Twelve  mooths  passed.  Barnabas  was  really 
happy,  for  his  wife  had  yery  wisely  induced 
him  to  take  a  little  interest  in  the  business 
again.  He  drove  daily  into  Cow  Cross,  looked 
into  the  books,  chatted  to  his  customers,  and 
returned  home  to  his  five  o'clock  dinner,  with 
a  little  fund  of  conversation  for  the  evening. 
He  smoked  a  pipe  while  Lucy  played  and 
sang  to  him,  and  went  to  bed  a  really  happy 
tallyman. 

The  cup  of  happiness,  however,  is  never 
unmixed.  The  drop  of  bitter  in  the  chalice 
of  Barnabas  Just  was  —  that  he  had  not  a 
child  to  call  him  father. 

This  vexed  him,  and  preyed  on  his  mind ; 
he  grew  fidgety,  then  fretful,  would  not  go 

o  2 
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to  town,  but  moped  about  his  garde 

at  the  weeds  with  a  paddle.     He  loi 

j  petite,  could  not  relish  his  pipe,  sn 

;  dear  little  wife  until  the  tears  cam( 

eyes,  kissed  them  off  again,  cried  hii 

»  at  last  became  really  ill. 

Mrs.  B.  J.  sent  for  a  doctor,  and  tl 
alarmed,  sent  for  the  clergyman  — 
I  had  tried  to  physic  a  mind  diseas 

purpose. 

It  would  be  improper  to  reveal  tl 
of  a  sick  chamber.     It  will  only  be 
to  show  the  results  of  the  consul ta 
therein. 

Barnabas  grew  gradually  better, 
was  completely  recovered  he  became ; 
man.     I  do  not  mean  that  he  ws 
from  an  invalid  to  a  valetudinarian 
morally  as  well  as  physically  change 

He  explained  to  his  wife  that  he 
lected  to  do  what  he  ought  to  havi 
give  a  portion  of  the  talents  commit 
care  to  those  that  stood  in  need. 
«  urged  him  to  begin  the  good  work 

He  took  her  advice. 
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The  reader  must  have  seen  that,  when  Mr. 
B,  J.  resolved  npon  any  measure,  he  carried 
it  out  with  zeal  and  impetuosity  —  nothing 
could  stop  him. 

When  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  cha- 
ritable, he  became  excessively  so.  He  be- 
came a  governor  of  every  institution  that  he 
could  hear  of  within  the  bills  of  mortality ;  he 
attended  public  meetings,  and  subscribed  his 
guineas  freely ;  he  dined  at  public  dinners  at 
the  Crown  and  Anchor,  and  handed  up  his 
five  pound  notes,  amidst  loud  shouts  and  rap- 
pmgs  on  the  table.  He  even  spoke  in  favour 
of  the  emancipation  of  the  Blacks,  and  his 
speech,  thanks  to  the  reporters,  read  re- 
markably well  in  the  morning  and  evening 
papers. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Barnabas  became 
a  public  character — a  marked  man.  His  table 
was  covered  with  prospectuses  for  benevolent 
institutions,  lunatic  asylums,  and  hospitals 
for  the  sick  and  for  lying-in  ladies.  His 
breakfast  was  interrupted  and  prolonged  to 
a  painful  length,  by  reading  petitions  from 
persons  professing  to  be  afflicted  by  all  the 
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I  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.   Widowers, 

1  families  and   motherless  children ; 

;  with  several  small  fatherless  chil< 

!  little  children  without  fathers  or  m< 

'  laid  their  complaints  before  him, 

»  l(  him  distinctly  that  he  would  be  re 

another  and  a  better  world  if  hi 

their  wants. 

*  That  sort  of  charity,  however,  v 

cordant  with  his  views :  he  might  I 

on  if  he  gave  away  to  persons  of 

i  knew  nothing,  but  from  their  own  s 

into  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  wbi 

not  time  to  inquire.     He  loved  pi 

tutions  where  the  cases  were  exa 

him,  and  where  he  saw  his  name 

vernor's   room   in  gold    letters   oi 

; '  ground ;  where  he  met  Lord  That 

i  This,  at  least  once  a-year,  and  rec 

sweet  smiles  and  gracious  bows, 

accounts  were  audited,   and  he  p 

annual  subscription. 

There  was  something  delightfi 
.  .'  spectable  in  that.    He  felt  that  his 

]  was  known  and  appreciated. 
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Now  it  happened  that  the  clergyman,  who 
had  set  the  machinery  of  his  charities  going, 
had  a  large  little  family,  and  a  very  small 
income,  as,  somehow  or  other,  most  clergy- 
men do  have.  He  modestly  solicited  the 
interest  of  Mr.  B.  J.  with  his  city  friends  to 
place  one  of  his  boys  in  Christ's  Hospital. 

The  hint  was  enongh.  Barnabas  drove 
into  town  the  very  next  day,  and  made  in- 
quiries of  the  secretary  of  that  noble  insti- 
tution, as  to  the  mode  of  getting  on  the 
governor's  list.  He  paid  the  necessary  sum ; 
and,  having  found  out  a  person  who  wished  to 
exchange  a  presentation  for  a  boy  who  would 
not  be  of  age  for  three  years,  with  some  one 
who  wished  to  exercise  his  right  immediately, 
he  returned  home,  and  made  his  friend,  the 
clergyman,  happy  by  giving  his  son  the  ap- 
pointment. 

As  soon  as  the  boy  was  dressed  in  the 
peculiar  costume  of  the  school,  his  patron 
visited  him  every  week.  He  became  mad  on 
the  subject  of  bluecoat  schools ;  he  built  a  new 
blue  coat  and  inexpressibles  for  himself,  and 
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would  have  adopted  the  muffin-cap  ai 
stockings,  had  not  his  wife  preventer 
pointing  out  the  absurdity  of  such  a 
ing.  He  could  talk  of  nothing  els< 
hluesy  until  he  gave  his  wife  and 
listened  to  him  the  blue  devils.  He 
sight  of  sailors  because  they  wen 
blue ;  the  new  police  force  was  a  s 
vourite  with  him  for  the  same  rea 
never  passed  a  fishmonger's  shop  wit 
ing  an  unboiled  lobster.  He  culti' 
bells  in  his  garden,  and  always 
luncheon  at  the  Blue  Posts. 

How  happy  he  was  when  the  st 
blue,  and  the  water  below  was  blm 
reflection ! 

The  blue  above  and  the  blue  belo^ 


was  his  favourite  song,  and  Lucy  ha 
that  verse  of  "  The  Sea  "  over  and  c 
every  evening,  until,  as  sailors  say, 
blue  "  in  her  imagination.  He  even  i 
with  the  candle  as  he  blew  it  out  i 
into  bed.      He  was  clearly  in  whj 
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heard  an  old  nurse  call  the  purple  fever, 
though  she,  poor  ignorant  woman,  meant  to 
say  puerperal. 

Barnabas  Just  became  so  enamoured  of  the 
blue  school,  that  at  last  he  came  to  the  reso- 
lution of  building  a  blue  school  of  his  own, 
upon  a  small  scale.  He  made  up  his  mind  to 
become  as  celebrated  a  founder  as  King  Ed- 
ward VL,  Thomas  Sutton,  who  founded  the 
Charterhouse,  or  the  gentleman — I  forget  his 
name — ^who  built  and  endowed  that  excellent 
institution,  belonging  to  the  Drapers'  Com- 
pany, in  the  Mile  End  Road.  He  thought 
him  a  wise  man  because  he  dressed  his  boys 
in  blus  coatees,  and  Thomas  Sutton  a  fool,  for 
allowing  the  Carthusians  to  wear  a  black 
dress,  like  that  of  an  undressed  groom  in 
mourning — he  resolved,  I  say,  to  have  a  blue- 
coat-school  of  his  own. 

He  made  known  his  intentions  to  his  wife : 
she  was  delighted ;  she  believed  him  to  be,  as 
he  was,  very  rich,  and  she  thought  that  he 
could  not  do  better  with  some  of  his  super- 
fluous wealth  than  amuse  himself  and  benefit 
some  of  the  rising  generation. 
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As  soon  as  Barnabas  had  mad 
up  to  become  a  fomider,  and  be 
by  name,  in  the  daily  service  of 
he  meant  to  build,  he  set  about  c 
his  plans  with  his  wonted  energy. 

He  purchased  a  bit  of  land  ni 
the  scene  of  his  early  days.  Cow 
pulled  down  the  dilapidated  build 
ing  on  the  intended  site  of  ^^  Ju£ 
school."  Architects  were  invited 
plans,  builders  were  to  furnish  c< 
specifications ;  lawyers  were  cons 
the  proper  means  of  securing  the 
the  masters  and  governors  for  evei 
men  were  applied  to,  to  form  a  c 
twelve,  to  commence  operations  a 
as  soon  as  all  other  operatiom 
completed. 

What  a  happy  little  tallyman  w 
Just,  while  employed  in  this  lauda 
His  time  was  fully  occupied ;  he  1 
spare  time  for  attending  Crown  j 
meetings,  though  that  place  was 
Hall  of  his  days.  He  scarcely  foi 
sending  his  annual  subscriptions  t< 
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institutions  to  which  he  was  an  annual  con- 
tributor; he  had  eyen  entertained  thoughts 
of  withdrawing  from  them  all,  and  concen- 
trating his  moneys  as  well  as  his  energies  on 
the  bluecoat  school  alone ;  bat  how  could  he 
resign  the  approving  nods  and  smiles  of  the 
lords  patrons  and  the  ladies  patronesses  of 
those  benevolent  asylums  ? — it  was  not  in  his 
nature  to  do  it. 

Well,  the  ground  was  bought  and  paid  for ; 
the  old  buildings  disposed  of  for  a  mere  old 
rubbish  price.  The  plan  for  the  new  building 
was  selected  and  approved  of. 

Xhe  highest  contract  was  entered  into,  be- 
cause the  chief  lord  of  the  committee  of 
twelve  patronized  that  particular  builder,  and 
be  happened  to  wear  a  blue  surtout  when  he 
delivered  it  into  the  hands  of  the  founder  in 
his  own  proper  person.  Scores  of  men  were 
8et  to  work  at  once ;  and  when  the  builder 
drew  his  monthly  sums,  as  specified  in  the 
contract,  they  were  readily  and  cheerfully 
paid. 

Nearly  two  years  had  transpired  before  the 
building  was  roofed  in.     When  that  happy 
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i  day  arrived,  Barnabas  gave  a  dim 

[  hall  that  was  to  be,    to  the  cod 

t  twelve,  and  a  feast  in  the  quadrai 

\  the  workmen  and  their  wives  and  f 

\  Barnabas  got  particularly  jovia 

,  ^  only  exceeded  himself,  but  was  th 

excess  in  others;  but  it  was  verj 

on  such  an  occasion,   as  the  cor 

;  twelve  allowed,  as  they  rattled  horn 

in  their  carriages. 

On  this  eventful  day,  big  with 

blue-coats  and  of  Barnabas,  we  m 

,  :  our  readers   to  accompany  us  tc 

where  Mrs.  Just  is  quietly  sitting 
ing  in  the  arbour  with  old  Becky  I 
fondly  fancying  the  joy  of  her  hui 
the  fun  that  was  going  on  at  the 
;  ^  ing  in  Cow-Cross. 

A  bell  rings  loudly  at  the  oute: 
Becky  hastens  to  answer  its  sum 
dering  who  it  could  be,  who  was  i 
not  to  know  that  her  master  was 
school  while  she  was  confounding  t 
'  'j  the  ringer  of  it. 

!  She  returns  in  a  few  minutes 
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master's  partner  was  in  the  parlour  a-wishing 
to  speak  to  missus. 

Poor  Lucy,  who  fancies  that  the  roof  of 
the  building,  which,  of  course,  was  covered 
with  blue  slates,  had  fallen  in  upon  her  hus- 
band, and  crushed  himself  and  all  his  hopes 
of  founding  the  school,  hurries  up  the  gravel- 
walk,  and  enters  the  parlour  in  a  great 
fidget. 

The  gloomy  looks  of  the  partner  in  the 
tally  line  confirm  her  suspicions,  and  she 
sinks  into  a  chair,  whispering  out, 

**  Then  he  is  dead !" 

"  Dead,  marm,"  says  the  partner,  "  who? — 
that  old  fool,  Barnabas?  No,  marm — ^I  al- 
most wish  he  was.  He's  ruined — that's  all — 
and  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  better  off  myself." 

"  Ruined  !— ^Barnabas  Just  ruined  !  impos- 
sible !  He  is  known  to  be  rich,"  says  the 
lady. 

"  He  was  rich  oncej  marm — ^he  had  up- 
wards of  j6  15,000,  besides  his  half  of  the 
tally  trade ;  but  it's  all  gone,  every  dump, 
and  he  has  been  raising  money  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  I've  been  fool  enough  to  join  him. 
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Tm  in  for  JB5000— only  found 
afternoon — ^tried  to  get  at  Mm  in 
building,  but  they  would  not  let  i 
gates — ^looked  as  blue  as  blazes 
sent  me  away  with  a  bluehotXXe  i 
I  could  not  stop  at  home,  so  hi 
tell  you.  Confound  the  little  ass 
schools !" 

So  saying,  the  partner  throws  1 
the  ground,  and  jumps  upon  the 
to  spite  Barnabas  Just,  and  then 
the  house  with  the  crushed  bi 
hand,  like  a  madman,  as  he  was. 

Poor  Lucy  sat  like  one  dream 
tried  to  rouse  her  from  her  lei 
could  not.  She  well  knew  the  c 
mistress's  sufferings,  for  she  w: 
though  she  was  old,  and  the  ] 
spoken  loudly  enough  to  be  he: 
any  keyhole  in  the  world.  She  d 
ment  her  with  questions,  therefoi 
ply  told  her  that  she  was  sure  tlu 
a  lie,  and  that  master  was  as  rich 

Lucy  shook  her  head,  drew  a  & 
her,  and  sat  shivering  until  the  sc 
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riage- wheels  announced  the  return  of  the  man 
of  many  charities. 

He  was  carried  into  the  hall,  and  up  to 
bed,  OTercome  with  wine  and  intense  excite- 
ment. His  wife  sat  up  by  his  side,  and  heard 
him  mutter  about  '^  the  proudest  moment  of 
his  life," — "  the  spot  on  which  future  lord 
chancellors  and  archbishops  were  to  start  for 
the  race  of  fame," — "  the  first  step  to  gain- 
ing the  honours  of  the  bins  garter,"  and  other 
phrases,  which  proved  to  her  that  he  was 
repeating  himself  in  his  after-dinner  speech. 

Morning  dawned,  but  Barnabas  opened  not 
his  eyes ;  he  tossed  and  tumbled  about  in  his 
bed,  talked  unintelligibly,  and  laughed  in  a 
most  unearthly  manner. 

Lucy  was  alarmed,  and  sent  a  coachman 
for  the  nearest  medical  man.  He  felt  the 
patient's  pulse,  and  pronounced  him  to  be  in 
a  dangerous  state  of  feyer. 

Barnabas  did  not  recover :  a  few  days  suf- 
ficed to  make  Lucy  a  widow — ^a  widow,  and 
worse  than  penniless  by  some  hundreds. 

The  partner's  account  was  quite  true.  Bar- 
nabas, had  he  lived,  must  have  applied  for 
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support  to  some  one  of  the  numerous  c 
which  he  had  so  freely  but  reckles 
ported. 

The  "  Just's  bluecoat  school"  wsje 
help  to  pay  the  creditors,  and  is  n< 
pied  by  a  respectable  pewterer. 

Poor  Barnabas's  ghost,  if  it  walks, 
disgusted  to  see  over  the  gatewa; 
building,  a  half-obliterated  inscript 
ning  thus : 


-T's- 


AT  SCHOO] 


This  fragment  was  all  that  rem 
Barnabas  Just  and  his  many  charitie 
his  widow,  who  was  provided  for  j 
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CHAPTER  XXXVL 


I  mentioned  in  my  last  chapter  the  fact  of 
Mrs.  Barnabas  Jost  haying  been  received  into 
the  hospitable  asylum  at  Mount  Whistling; 
bat  I  had  not  space  to  record  the  manner  in 
which  she  became  known  to  the  kind-hearted 
foundress  of  that  institution.  This  informa- 
tion I  think  it  right  to  supply,  as  the  adven- 
ture that  led  to  the  introduction  may  not 
prove  uninteresting. 

After  the  sale  of  the  house,  carriages,  and 
furniture  at  Finchley,  and  the  unfortunate 
blue-coat  school  and  fortunate  tally-trade  at 
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Cow  Cross,  Mrs.  Just  found  herself  mi 
a  Yery  good  wardrobe  and  a  few  jewel 
the  creditors  handsomely  refused  to  ta 
her.  She  had,  as  the  reader  msj  r 
no  relations  to  whom  to  apply  for  ai 
distresses.  She  had  no  friends  but  tl 
binses,  who,  after  the  disappointment 
caused  them  by  interfering  with  the 
upon  her  husband  while  he  was  a  sinj 
tleman,  were  not  likely  to  render 
assistance.  So  convinced  was  she 
application  to  them  would  not  onl; 
useless,  but  be  productive  of  insults 
preaches,  that  she  gave  up  all  thoi 
calling  their  attention  to  her  situation 
From  her  neighbours  she  received  1 
sympathy,  for  her  late  husband  had  nc 
any  anxiety  to  cultivate  their  acqua 
and  had  indeed  been  impolite  enougl 
return  the  wedding  calls  of  many  < 
The  only  person  from  whom  she  recei 
thing  valuable  was  from  the  clergyma 
her  husband  had  assisted  by  placing 
in  the  old  original  blue-coat  school 
her  his  advice,  which  was  all  he  had 
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saye  and  except  an  inyitation  to  stay  at  his 
humble  home  mitil  she  should  procure  a  still 
more  humble  home  of  her  own.  She  took  his 
advice,  which  was  to  advertise  for  a  situation 
as  governess  or  assistant  in  a  school,  and  ac- 
cepted his  invitation  until  she  procured  a 
cheap  lodging,  which  she  did  in  a  few  days 
at  a  cottage  in  Hollowaj. 

At  this  cottage  Mrs.  Just  resided  for  some 
weeks,  living  upon  the  money  she  had  raised 
by  the  sale  of  some  of  her  jewels,  and  the 
gold  watch  her  deceased  husband  had  given 
her  upon  her  wedding-day,  from  which  she 
felt  very  reluctant  to  part.  But  what  was 
she  to  do  ?  She  had  no  other  means  of  sup- 
porting herself,  so  the  watch  was  parted  with 
for  about  half  its  value.  The  buyer  kindly 
consented  to  restore  it  to  its  owner  again 
if  she  could  redeem  it  within  one  month,  and 
was  willing  to  pay  forty  per  cent,  for  the 
accommodation  which  he  had  afforded  her. 
Generous  man ! 

Twice  a  day  did  she  walk  from  her  retired 
home  to  the  grocer's  shop,  which  was  used  for 
the  district  post-office,  in  hopes  of  finding  a 
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letter  directed,  post  paid,  to  A.  B. 
some  days  without  success.  No  c 
to  want  a  goyemess,  and  every  sch 
to  be  furnished  with  the  requisite 
assistants.  Her  hopes  and  her  reso 
*  r-  gradually  growing  less,  and  she  wa 

try  some  other  means  than  teachii 
vide  for  her  scanty  wants,  when  a  cii 
occurred  which  restored  her  spirii 
hopes  of  success. 

During  her  absence  to  make  he 
quiry  at  the  post-office,  a  gentleman 
at  her  lodgings,  and  had  informed 
lady  that  his  doing  so  was  in  cons 
an  advertisement  which  he  had  s< 
newspaper ;  that  he  wanted  to  fine 
who  could  and  would  undertake  i 
of  two  young  ladies,  the  daughl 
widowed  sister.  He  said  that  he 
tained  at  the  post-office  who  the 
was  and  where  she  lived,  and  that  h 
seeing  her  and  talking  the  matter 
,  her  to  communicating  his  vrishes  bj 

The  landlady  assured  him  that 
would  not  be  long  before  she  reti 
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the  gentleman  said  business  would  not  allow 
of  his  waiting  for  her  even  for  a  few  minutes, 
but  that  he  would  call  again  on  the  morrow. 

With  what  anxiety  was  that  morrow  ex- 
pected !  The  night  seemed  endless,  and  the 
hours  of  the  following  day  appeared  to  creep 
on  slowly,  as  if  to  add  to  her  irritability  and 
anxiety.  At  length  her  untasted  dinner  was 
removed,  and  the  hour  struck  which  the 
stranger  had  named  as  the  time  of  his  inter- 
view. Eagerly  did  she  listen  to  every  footstep 
that  passed,  and  eagerly  did  she  eye  every  one 
whom  she  could  discern  from  her  parlour- 
window.  Seconds  went  by  like  minutes,  mi- 
nutes seemed  doubled  and  trebled  in  length, 
and,  when  another  hour  sounded  on  the  clock, 
she  gave  up  all  hopes,  and  believed  that  she 
was  doomed  to  be  disappointed. 

She  retired  to  her  bed-room,  and  threw 
herself  upon  a  little  couch,  and  gave  way  to 
a  burst  of  tears  she  could  not  restrain.  In 
the  midst  of  her  sobbings,  she  heard  a  smart 
double  rap  at  the  door.  She  sprang  from  her 
bed  and  listened.  She  heard  her  name  men- 
tioned, and   the  parlour-door  opened.     She 
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heard  her  landlady  bid  the  stranger 
while  she  sammoned  her.  She  i 
tears  from  her  eyes  as  hastily  as  s 
and  with  inflamed  eyelashes  and  tell- 
met  the  woman  in  the  passage,  whc 
be  comforted,  for  that  she  had  no  d 
the  stranger  would  engage  her  ser 
relieve  her  from  all  further  anxiel 
that  ^^  he  looked  such  a  nice  gentle 
quite  fatherly." 

Mrs.  Just  felt  a  little  relieved  hy 
surances,  as  she  entertained  some  lii 
in  her  mind  whether  she  was  not  s 
prudently  in  granting  an  interview 
stranger,  without  having  previously 
a  reference  from  him.     When  she  1 
his  appearance  was  that  of  a  gentl 
the  father  of  a  family,  she  felt  less  i 
to  meet  him.    When  she  entered  the 
saw  a  well-dressed,  middle-aged  m 
on  her  sofa,  she  thought  that  the 
the  house  had  formed  a  just  estimi 
character.     His  dress  was  a  black 
waistcoat,  with  dark  gray  trousers, 
a  white  neckcloth,  and  his  hair  wa 
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powdered.  His  age  seemed  to  be  yerging  on 
fifty  years,  and  his  face  was  one  which  might 
hare  been  handsome  once — its  expression  was 
most  bencTolent. 

The  stranger  rose  on  her  entrance,  and, 
after  sarveying  her  face  and  figure  for  an 
instant,  apologized  to  her  for  intruding  upon 
her  personally,  instead  of  replying  to  her  ad- 
vertisement by  letter,  repeating  the  reasons 
for  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  which  he  had 
assigned  to  the  landlady  on  the  previous 
day. 

Mrs.  Just  expressed  herself  as  being  quite 
satisfied,  and  took  a  seat  opposite  to  him.  In 
the  course  of  the  conversation  that  ensued, 
she  told  him  her  little  history,  and  her  pre- 
sent situation,  not  omitting  te  inform  him 
that  her  means  were  nearly  exhausted,  and 
that  immediate  employment  was  what  she 
sought. 

The  stranger  listened  to  her  attentively, 
and  seemed  so  much  affected  by  some  parts 
of  her  story,  that  he  was  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  deep  sighs  to  relieve  the  oppression 
on  his  bosom,  and  even  to  the  assistance  of  a 
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white  cambric  handkerchief  to  re 
moisture  from  his  overcharged  eyes. 

After  her  explanations  were  fn] 
the  stranger  told  her  that  his  sister, 
children  he  was  seeking  a  govemes 
few  miles  westward  of  London ;  ths 
in  good  circumstances,  and  was  di 
give  a  liberal  remuneration  to  ao 
whom  she  should  deem  worthy  of  tl 
her  dear  little  fatherless  children. 

Mrs.  Just  proposed  taking  dowi 
dress,  and  going  by  the  stage  to  ha 
terview  with  her.  The  stranger, 
considerately  declined  an  offer  whi 
put  her  to  much  trouble  and  exp 
said  that  he  would  write  to  his  siste 
up  to  town  in  her  carriage,  to  meet 
house,  in  a  small  street  near  Russe 
on  the  day  after  the  morrow. 

Mrs.  Just  thanked  him  with  tes 
eyes,  and  the  stranger  shook  her 
the  hand,  and  bidding  her  not  to  i 
day  and  hour  appointed  for  the 
took  his  leave  of  her. 

What  a  load  was  removed  fron 
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widow's  mind  !  She  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
want  once  more!  Her  heart  leaped  in  her 
guileless  bosom  at  the  thought  of  it.  She 
considered  herself  a  most  fortunate  woman, 
and  so  she  told  her  landlady  over  a  cup  of 
tea,  which  she  had  invited  her  to  partake  of 
in  her  lodging.  The  landlady  most  cordially 
agreed  with  her  as  to  her  good  luck,  but 
seemed  to  wonder  very  much  that  neither 
party  had  asked  the  other  for  a  reference. 

"  It  was  very  odd,"  she  said,  "  that  a  man 
of  the  world,  as  the  stranger  evidently  was, 
should  introduce  a  strange  female  into  his 
sister's  family  without  further  proof  of  her 
respectability  than  the  respectability  of  her 
appearance,  ascertained  at  one  interview ;  she 
could  not  quite  make  that  out." 

Mrs.  Just  allowed  that  it  showed  a  want  of 
caution  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman.  She 
thought,  however,  though  she  did  not  say  so, 
that  her  appearance,  and  the  circumstances 
of  her  life  which  she  had  related,  had  satis- 
fied the  stranger  of  the  truth  of  her  story, 
and  of  her  respectability,  as  fully  as  his  ad- 
dress and  assurance  had  satisfied  her  of  his 
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being  what  he  professed  to  be  — 
seeking  an  eligible  governess  for  1 
the  daughters  of  his  widowed  sistei 

She  retired  for  the  night,  aftei 
God  for  his  provident  care  of  the  t 
imploring  his  blessing  on  the  head  ( 
and  considerate  stranger. 

Mrs.  Just,  on  the  following  mon 
not  refrain  writing  to  her  friend, 
of  Finchley,  to  acquaint  him  with  1 
in  procuring  a  situation,  and  beggi 
mission,  if  a  reference  should  be  as 
refer  the  party  to  him. 

Now  the  worthy  curate,  though 
hearted  and  simple-minded  man,  kn 
of  the  world  to  see  the  impropriety 
and  beautiful  widow  putting  herse 
power  of  a  man  who,  although  h( 
respectable,  had  acted  so  incautioi 
stranger  visitant  at  the  cottage  at 
had  done.  He  did  not,  therefore 
the  letter  by  post,  but,  greatly  t 
widow's  surprise,  answered  it  in  [ 
presented  himself  at  an  early  hour 
lowing  morning  in  the  rooms  of 
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and  expressed  his  intention  of  going  with  her 

to  call  at  the  house  in Street,  Russell 

Square. 

The  widow  was  in  high  spirits,  and  smiled 
at  the  curate's  suggestion,  ^^  that  it  might 
possibly  happen  that  the  stranger  was  not. 
what  he  professed  to  be." 

She  related  every  particular  of  her  inter- 
view with  him,  described  his  dress,  manner 
and  personal  appearance.  Still  the  curate 
shook  his  head,  and,  as  he  put  her  into  the 
stage,  and  mounted  to  the  roof  himself,  bade 
her  not  be  too  sanguine. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  Blue  Posts,  in  Hol- 
bom,  where  the  HoUoway  stage  stopped,  the 
curate  asked  Mrs.  Just  for  the  card  which  the 
stranger  had  given  her.  He  read  it,  and  asked 
the  nearest  way  to  the  place,  as  given  in  the 
address.  A  few  minutes  brought  them  to  the 
comer  house  of  the  street,  which  happened  to 
be  occupied  as  a  baker's  shop. 

^'  I  must  take  a  bun  or  a  biscuit,"  said  the 
curate,  "  for  I  breakfasted  early,  and  it  is 
now  getting  late.  I  shall  not  detain  you  long, 
and  I  think  that  a  slight  refreshment  will  not 
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be  detriinental  to  yonrself* 
this  shop." 

Mrs.  Just  consented  to  do  so,  ^ 
her  anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  h 
she  felt  no  inclination  to  eat; 
every  moment  that  passed,  nnti 
were  converted  into  realities,  wBi 
of  time.  She  took  a  chair  in  a 
of  the  shop,  while  her  friend  wei 
dow  to  select  his  luncheon, 

"  Do  you  happen  to  know, 
qnired  the  cnrate   of  the  worn 
standing  behind  the  counter,  * 
who  occupy  the  house.  No,  16,  in 

"  I  do,  sir ;  the  family  deal  H 

**  The  name,  I  think,*'  &aid  t! 
ferring  to  the  card,  **  is  Wilkim 

"No,  sir;  No.  15  is  Rob^ 
woman,  f 

**  Indeed  !  this  card,  you  » 
name  of  C,  J,  Wilkins,  Esq. ;  tfc 
mistake  in  the  number,"  said  (k 
sen  ting  the  card. 

"  A  lodger,  probably,  sir,  1 
is  a  widow  lady,  who  has  not  L 
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this  street ;  and,  I  believe,  does  take  boarders, 
or  lodgers.  There  are  very  many  in  this 
neighbourhood  who  resort  to  such  a  mode  of 
gaining  a  liyelihood." 

'*  Mrs.  Robinson  is  a  respectable  person, 
doubtless?"  suggested  the  curate  interroga- 
tiyely. 

•*  I  believe  so,  sir ;  but  why — ^if  the  ques- 
tion is  not  a  rude  one — do  you  inquire  ?" 

The  curate  briefly  stated  the  object  of  his 
visit  to street. 

**  Can  yon  describe  the  appearance  of  this 
Mr.  Wilkins  ?"  inquired  the  woman. 

The  curate  did  so  as  well  as  he  could,  from 
what  Mrs.  Just  had  told  him  of  his  dress  and 
age. 

The  woman  seemed  lost  in  thought  for  a 
few  seconds,  and  then  whispered  to  the 
curate  to  call  by  himself,  and  to  leave  the 
lady  under  her  protection,  and  return  for  her 
if  his  inquiries  were  satisfactory. 

Mrs.  Just  acceded  to  this  proposal,  and 
while  her  friend  was  absent  on  his  errand 
endeavoured  to  elicit  from  the  prudent  shop- 
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woman  the  cause  of  her  suspicion  of  M 
kins's  character. 

She  plainly  and  rather  bluntly  saL 
she  had  no  cause  for  suspecting  a  st 
whom  she  did  not  know  even  by  name,  b 
she  thought  too  much  caution  could  i 
resorted  to  in  a  case  where  a  man  ]r\ 
lodgings  had  appointed  to  meet  a  lad 
whom  he  had  not  required  a  referenc 
to  whom  he  had  not  given  the  name  o 
one  to  vouch  for  his  own  respectabilitj 

To  this  Mrs.  Just  could  offer  no  va 
jection,  and  said  no  more  on  the  subjec 

The  curate,  meanwhile,  had  obtaii 
entrance  at  No.  15,  and  on  inquiring  f 
Wilkins  the  girl  who  answered  the 
seemed  to  hesitate,  as  if  she  was  un 
whether  any  gentleman  of  that  name  d 
in  the  house.  A  parlour-door,  howevc 
opened,  and  a  lady  assured  the  maid  " 
quite  right.  Mr.  Wilkins  was  the  new 
who  came  last  night  and  occupied  tin 
drawing-room.  Pray  walk  into  my  pi 
sir,  while  the  maid  takes  up  your  card.' 
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The  curate  had  no  card  with  him,  but  sent 
up  his  name,  and  a  request  that  he  might 
speak  to  Mr.  Wilkins. 

The  maid  returned  with  a  message  that 
Mr.  Wilkins  would  be  particularly  engaged 
all  that  morning,  but  would  be  happy  to  see 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Milnes,  if  he  would  favour  him 
with  a  call  some  other  day. 

The  curate  sent  the  girl  up  stairs  again  to 
say  that  it  was  of  importance  that  he  should 
see  Mr.  Wilkins  immediately.  This  pro- 
duced a  request,  through  the  servant,  that 
the  gentleman  might  know  the  nature  of  the 
business  on  which  the  clergyman  wished  to 
see  him.  Mr.  Milnes  begged  to  be  accommo- 
dated with  a  slip  of  paper,  and  wrote  a  note 
in  pencil,  saying  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Mrs. 
Just,  the  lady  who  wished  to  be  engaged  as  a 
governess  to  Mr.  Wilkins's  sister. 

While  the  maid  was  absent,  waiting  for 
him  to  write  his  note,  the  curate  put  a  few 
questions  to  the  lodging-letting  lady  as  to 
her  knowledge  of  the  gentleman  who  rented 
her  back  drawing-room. 
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^'  Mr.  Wilkins,  madam,  only  to< 
rooms  yesterday,  if  I  understood  yoa  i 

"  Only  yesterday,  sir,  for  one  we 
liking." 

**  He  is  a  gentleman,  I  presume  ?" 

"  I  never  admit  any  but  gentlem 
replied  Mrs.  Robinson,  bridling  up 
horse  with  a  short  bearing-rein  on  hii 

"  You  had  satisfactory  reference! 
you  admitted  him,  of  course,  madam 

"  Of  course,  sir.  My  advertisen 
variably  conclude  with  *  referen< 
changed.'  I  think,  sir,  I  can  boas 
respectable  a  list  of  referees  as  any  I 
takes  in  gentlemen  boarders.  Ther 
of  my  cards,  sir,  and  if  you  should 
any  gentleman  who  is  in  want  of  a  ni< 
home,  where  there  are  no  children  < 
nuisances,  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  a 
mendation.  I  breakfast,  tea,  and  i 
lodgers,  but  don't  dine  them  or  win 
though  I  don't  always  object  to  luj 
table-beer  them." 

Mr.  Milnes  put  the  card  into  hii 
coat-pocket,  and  when  he  had  sent 
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note,  inqnired  "  if  Mr.  Wilkins  was  a  pro- 
fessional man,  or  in  any  business." 

Mrs.  Bobinson  *^  could  not  say,  but  be- 
lieyed  not.  The  gentleman  who  had  satisfied 
her  of  his  being  an  unexceptionable  occupier 
of  a  back  drawing-room,  and  a  bedroom 
attached,  was  a  lawyer  in  Staples  Inn." 

"  A  barrister,  or  an  attorney  V 

'^  Neither,  sir,  but  a  most  respectable  soli- 
citor," said  the  lady. 

The  maid  prevented  any  further  inquiries 
by  begging  the  curate  to  follow  her  up  stairs, 
as  Mr.  Wilkins  would  see  him  immediately. 
He  was  ushered  into  the  back  drawing-room, 
and  received  by  a  person  who  answered  the 
description  given  of  him  by  Mrs.  Just.  He 
appeared  to  be  a  respectable,  middle-aged 
gentleman,  having  the  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  paternity  or  patruity.  On  the  table 
before  him  lay  a  very  few  papers,  tied  up 
with  red  or  green  tape,  materials  for  writing, 
and  an  old-fashioned  gold  snuff-box. 

Mr.  Milnes  explained  at  some  length  the 
object  of  his  visit,  and  added  that  from  pru- 
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dential  motives,  as  Mrs.  Just  had  no  friends 
or  relations  to  appeal  to,  he,  as  a  clergyinaQ 
and  a  married  man  with  a  family,  tbou<:ht 
himself  fully  justified  in  interfering  in  her 
behalf,  and  seeing  that  she  did  not  fall  into 
objectionable  hands. 

Mr.  Wilkins  listened  very  attentively,  and 
then  smiling  most  benevolently  assured  the 
curate  that  he  held  the  character  of  a  cler^- 
man  of  the  established  church  in  the  greatest 
possible  esteem,  and  most  cordially  approved 
of  the  caution  which  he,  Mr.  Milnes,  had  ex- 
ercised upon  the  present  important  occasion. 
The  curate  bowed,  as  in  duty  bound. 

"  I  did  not  require  a  reference  from  the 
afflicted  lady,  sir,"  he  added,  "  because  I  was 
fully  satisfied  with  what  I  heard  from  her 
lips ;  and  from  her  highly  respectable  appear- 
ance and  genteel  manners,  I  judged  her  to  he 
a  person  whom  I  could  confidently  recom- 
mend to  my  sister  to  undertake  the  charge  of 
her  interesting  children." 

"  The  lady,  I  believe,  sir,  was  so  mnch 
satisfied  with  your  appearance  and  the  nature 
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of  jonr  proposal,  that  she  did  not  require  any 
reference  from  yon?** 

^'  She  did  not ;  neither  did  I  think  it  at  all 
necessary  to  offer  any  in  this  stage  of  the 
negotiation.  I  am  fully  prepared  to  do  so ; 
and  were  the  lady  in  town,  as  she  promised 
to  be,  to  meet  my  sister,  this  morning,  I 
would..  ..'* 

**  Mrs.  Just  is  in  town,  sir,  and  within  a 
few  minutes'  summons.  I  left  her  only  a  few 
doors  off,  while  I  sought  this  interyiew  with 
you/' 

Mr.  Wilkins  seemed  surprised,  and  played 
with  the  seals  and  key  of  a  gold  watch, 
which  he  had  placed  on  the  table  before 
him.  He  then  said,  as  he  opened  a  portfolio 
and  took  out  a  note  from  between  the  blotting 
sheets — 

"  I  need  not  trouble  the  lady  any  further 
this  morning.  If  you  will  give  her  this  note 
from  my  sister,  who  is  too  unwell  to  come 
into  town  at  present,  and  beg  her  to  comply 
with  the  proposals  it  contains,  I  shall  be  ready 
to  accompany  her  to  Hammersmith  at  the 
hour  named.     I  beg,  sir,  you  will  at  once  in- 
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form  yourself  of  the  prop 
letter," 

Mr.  Milnes  read  tlie  note,  wh 
in  minute  lady-like  characters, 
were  these : — 


I 


**  My  dear  Brother, 
"I  am  attacked  by  one 
headacbeSj  and  hare  been  fozfi 
dear  girls  in  the  carriage  tarn 
for  a  few  days,  I  could  not  \h 
their  dear  little  tongues^  and 
prescribes  perfect  tranquillitj 
chance  of  recovery,  Reljin| 
your  matured  judgment  in  self 
jectionable  person  to  inform  ti 
dear  children,  I  entreat  you  to 
of  Mrs.  Just,  the  lady  whom 
recommend,  and  whose  stor 
greatly,  to  accompany  you  bei 
my  carriage,  which  I  wiU  send 
can  go  round  by  Hollo  way  an 
She  may  as  well  bring  her  ek 
moveables  with  her,  as  I  have 
your  description  of  her,  that  i 
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admirably,  and  we  can  refer  to  any  friend 
whom  she  may  name  while  she  is  staying 
with  me. 

•*  I  am,  my  dear  Brother, 

^*  Your  affectionate  and  obliged  sister, 
"  Angelina  Courtney. 

"  Ivy  Ck)ttage,  June  10th." 

The  cnrate  was  quite  satisfied  with  these 
proposals,  and  thanked  Mr.  Wilkins,  in  the 
widow's  name,  for  the  favourable  report  of 
her  which  he  had  made  to  his  sister. 

Mr.  Wilkins  smiled  benevolently,  and  begged 
he  would  make  no  further  allusions  to  an  act 
of  civility  which  any  serious-thinking  Chris- 
tian would  gladly  show  to  a  sister  in  the  faith 
who  was  in  distress.  He  also  begged  the  cu- 
rate to  take  some  luncheon  with  him.  This 
invitation  was  respectfully  declined;  and, 
after  a  few  minutes'  conversation,  in  which 
Mr.  Wilkins  managed  to  impress  the  curate 
with  an  assurance  of  his  being  a  most  respect- 
able, benevolent,  and  Christian-like  person, 
the  bell  was  rung,  and  the  parties  separated, 
apparently  mutually  satisfied  with  each  other. 


Mrs,  Just  was  Teiy  nearly 
far  her  friend,  and  was  reli 
tience  by  walking  to  the 
minutes,  to  see  if  she  could 
of  the  door  of  No.  15  opeuin; 
his  makiug  his  es^it.  At  le 
for  moment  came;  and,  as  i 
distinguish  his  features,  sh< 
that  every  thing  had  turned  i 
and  that  she  was  no  longer  tl 
she  had  been.  H 

Mr.  Milnes  briefly  explai 
cular  as  they  walked  along,  a 
her  on  the  probability  of  her  1 
settled. 

In  the  midst  of  joy  or  grie 
tlemen  must  eat  and  drink 
insisted  on  the  widow^s  dini 
turned  home.  A  private  n 
was  soon  found,  and  a  sHgl 
While  it  was  being  prepare- 
herself  by  casting  her  ey 
paper,  which  the  waiters,  as  ' 
do,  plaeed  before  her,  to  pre 
the  time  occupied  in  procu 
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Amongst  other  matters,  she  saw  an  advertise- 
ment which  contained  a  list  of  benevolent  in- 
dividoals,  who  were  subscribing  a  sum  of 
money  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  several  fa- 
milies who  had  lost  their  all  —  but  their  lives 
and  appetites^— in  "  an  awful  conflagration  ;" 
in  plain  English,  a  large  fire.  Among  the 
subscribers'  names  appeared  : — 

£    s.d. 
C.  J.  Wilkins,  Esq.,by  Y.  Z.,  Staple's 

Inn 100  0  0 

A.C. ,  by  the  same     .     .     .     10  0  0 

Could  there  be  a  doubt  that  these  conside- 
rate and  charitable  persons  were  her  Mr.  C.  J. 
Wilkins,  and  his  amiable,  but  nervous  sister, 
Mrs.  Angelina  Courtney  ?  Mrs.  Just  thought 
not ;  so  she  showed  the  advertisement  to  her 
friend  the  curate,  who  fully  agreed  with  her 
that  she  was,  indeed,  most  fortunate  in  having 
met  with  such  good  Christian-like  people. 


CHAPTER 

*'  Mabel,  you  hussy,  wl 
pared  the  blue  bedroom^  m 
said  a  person,  who,  from  t 
might,  by  mme  indiscrimiiu 
been  called  a  lady,  to  an  oy 
fed,  scraggy-looking,  maid-< 

"  I  can't  be  in  twenty  pla< 
replied  Mabel.  *'  Vve  not 
knees  all  this  blessed  mornii 
the  kittle  full,  light  the  fir 
fast,  clean  the  knives  and 
the  door  to  the  milkmaj^ 
butterman,  and . . ,  /*       m 

**  There,  don't  talk,"  sai 
do  nothing  hut  talk." 

"Talk!'*  replied  Mai 
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talk — ^I  haven't  time  —  Pm  always  scrubbing* 
and  I  haven't  a  soul  to  talk  to.  Ever  sunce 
you  left  the  boards,  as  you  theatricals  call 
the  stage,  I've  been  on  the  boards  myself, 
down^on  my  knees  all  day  long.  I  was  your 
dresser  once,  and  now  I've  a  dresser  of  my 
own — only  of  a  different  sort — ^fitted  up  with 
drawers,  and ...." 

"  Mabel,  I  will  not  allow  any  reference  to 
be  made  by  my  maid  to  any  past  events  in 
my  life,"  said  the  lady,  waving  her  hand,  and 
pointing  to  the  door.  "  Go  and  prepare  the 
blue  room." 

"  Any  visiters  a-coming  ?"  asked  Mabel, 
without  moving,  except  to  rub  the  surface  of 
a  horizontal  piano  with  the  corner  of  her 
apron. 

"You  are  very  impertinent,"  replied  the 
lady. 

"Is  it  a  man  or  a  woman ?"  said  Mabel, 
"  because  I  must  make  the  bed  according. 
Males  sleep  with  their  heads  high,  and  pre- 
fers a  mattrass  in  warm, ..." 

"  Really  this  is  unbearable — ^go,  go — pre- 
pare the  bed  for  a  lady." 

.      VOL.  III.  c 
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**  Is  it  a  real  lady  ? — one 
to  have  things  nice  ?"  continu 
if  it  isj  I  must  turn  the  best 
pets  uppermost,  and  carry  yc 
rooiii^  and  get  the  best  toile 
lace  edging,  and "        ■ 

"  Go — ^go,  Mabel,"  said  21 
with  her  little  foot— 'Hhe 
spectable  person." 

**  Young  or  old?"  said  Ml 
she  is  over  forty,  shell  pi^ 
examine  every  corner  for  cob 

"  The  lady  is  a  young  pers 
at  least,  younger  than  mysell 

*' A  single  woman,  a  marn 
widow  ?  "  said  Mabel,  who  i 
in  rubbing  off  the  marks  on  t 
by  the  flies.  "  Becos  sing 
they*re  passed  a  certain  age, 
cular — married  women  is  mm 
are  the.,,,"  ■ 

**The  lady  whom  I  exp€ 
said  the  lady.  M 

"Any  relation?"  inquirec 
then,  maybe,  she  won*t  be  so 
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**  A  perfect  stranger  to  me.*' 

"  Is  she  coming  by  invitation,  or  is  she  to 
pay  for  her  lodging  ?  K  she's  to  pay,  I  think 
she'll  want  a  new  set  of  cartains  and  a  new 
blind  to  the  left  window :  and  the  fire-irons  is 
as  rusty  as " 

"  Well,  well,**  said  the  lady,  "  you  are  at 
your  old  tricks,  I  see,  trying  to  worm  out  all 
the  information  you  can  in  your  own  vile, 
roundabout  way — so  I  may  as  well  tell  you 
all  I  know  myself  at  once." 

"Just  as  well,"  said  the  imperturbable 
maid.  "  I  shall  never  rest  till  I  finds  it  all 
out." 

"  Well,  then,  you  must  know  that  my 
friend,  Mr.  Courtney,  has  a  relative — a  widow 
woman  without  a  family,  whom  he  wishes  to 
place  under  my  care.  She  is  not  quite  right 
in  her  head,  poor  thing." 

"What,  a  little  cracked?"  cried  Mabel. 
" Is  it  the  raving  sort  or  the  melancholies?" 

"  She  is  perfectly  quiet — no  one  would  dis- 
cover her  afi9iction  who  did  not  know  her  his- 
tory. She  is  the  widow  of  a  soldier  who  fell 
in  battle,  and  his  loss  affectetl  her  so  much, 
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that  she  has  nerer  been  r 
never  ^tides  to  her  husband 
but  talks  of  him  ^s  haTtog  be 
or  some  such  thing,  and  haTij 
by  promotiiig  the  edneatic 
classes.  She  fancies  she  is  n 
in  the  world,  and  is  coming 
to  some  young  ladies.*'      M 

**  What  a  very  queer  nofll 
**  Is  she  pretty  ?  because  if  si 
you,  and  she  wasn't  your  m 
at  ]eait  I  would  not  run  t^ 

^'Pooh!  nonsense!  Mab^ 
afraid/'  said  the  mistress,  sui 
in  a  pier*gla8S,  and  spinmim 
— ^go^  now,  JIabeL"  " 

Mabel  did  go;  for  ehe  t 
elicited  from  her  mistress  all 
she  was  likely  to  obtain  atfl 

When  she  reached  the  befl 
was  about  to  prepare  for  the 
stranger,  she  laid  down  1 
broom,  and  leant  out  of  t 
which  looked  over  a  plealf 
to  the  Thames.     She  gaxed 
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Snrrey  hills  for  a  few  minutes,  shook  her  head 
slowlj,  and  thas  soliloquized  : 

"  Well,  I  can't  quite  make  it  out ;  a  lady 
coming  to  visit  my  missus  for  the  first  time 
since  I've  lived  with  her,  and  that's  some 
years  now!  She's  queer  in  the  head,  too, 
and  so  she  must  be  to  come  and  live  with — 
bat  it's  no  business  of  mine.  Missus  is  a  good 
missus  to  me,  and  it's  my  duty  to  hear  and 
see  everything,  and  say  nothing.  That  Mn 
Courtney's  a  sly  one ;  but  he's  pretty  good  to 
missus,  considering — and  she  must  not  quar- 
rel with  her  bread-and-cheese.  She's  not  so 
young  as  she  was,  and  her  dancing  days  is 
pretty  nigh  over,  I  should  guess.  Well,  to 
have  to  wait  on  a  mad  woman — ^a  dead  sojer's 
lady — ^well !  we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see." 

When  Mabel  had  arrived  at  this  conclusion, 
she  set  about  preparing  the  blue  room  in  earnest. 
While  she  is  sweeping  and  dusting,  it  will  be 
as  well  to  give  my  readers  a  slight  insight 
into  her  mistress's  past  life. 

Mrs.  Courtney,  as  she  called  herself,  had 
been  apprenticed  by  her  parents,  who  held  a 
subordinate  situation   in  the   theatre,   to  a 
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teacher  of  dancings  by  irho 
on  the  stage^  as  a  figurante, 
She  gradually  rose  in  her  pro' 
was  engaged  at  the  opera,  and 
the  three  young  ladies  who  oofii 
just  before  the  appearance  ^ 
male  and  female  dancers,  when 
ecute  their  pas  de  deu^.         M 

Soon  after  she  was  out  of  iB 
ship  she  lost  her  parents,  when 
ported  out  of  her  hard'eamed  ^ 
long  illness,  and  took  a  cheap  L 
outskirts  of  London,  The 
house  gained  her  liring  as 
amongst  other  assistants,  h; 
foundling  from  the  workhoni 
Mabel,  who  was  shortly  promol 
uity  of  dresser  to  the  fair  d^ 
tended  her  nightly  to  and  from 

For  several  seasons  the  pooi 
led  a  correct  and  virtuous  life,  a 
sed  to  numerous  and  strong  tan 
surrounded  by  vicious  componi 
in  a  provincial  theatre,  where  sb 
for  the  autumnal  months  as  the 
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cer,  she  became  acquainted  with  a  Mr.  Court- 
ney, a  man  by  some  years  her  senior,  and 
yielded  to  his  solicitations  to  resign  her  pro- 
fession and  hye  with  him. 

It  is  possible  that  she  would  not  have  made 
this  falsie  step  had  she  not  made  another — on 
the  stage — by  which  her  ankle  was  so  severely 
sprained,  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  her  to 
fulfil  her  engagement.  Poverty  stared  her  in 
the  £ace.  His  look  was  frightful,  and  she 
returned  to  town  with  her  humble  friend  and 
servant  Mabel  as  Mrs.  Courtney. 

Beyond  the  committal  of  this  one  great 
fault,  her  conduct  was  perfectly  correct.  She 
admitted  no  visitors  to  her  cottage  but  her 
nominal  husband  and  a  music-mistress  whom 
he  had  engaged  to  teach  her  the  pianoforte. 
She  know  she  was  a  degraded  being  in  the 
eyes  of  the  virtuous,  but  she  did  not  feel  her 
degradation  so  acutely  as  she  would  have  done 
had  she  received  a  moral  and  religious  educa- 
tion. All  she  had  been  taught  was  to  read 
and  write  a  little,  and  to  dance  a  great  deal. 
She  had  passed  her  early  days  in  an  atmo- 
sphere that  was  seldom  enlightened  by  the 
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beams  of  Yirtue  and  religion* 
been  early  and  long  aceustoniei 
pers  of  licentiousnesSj  and  the 
was,  that  she  had  not  fallen  earl 
into  the  mire  and  filth  of  vice. 

Of  Mr,  Courtney^s  history  an 
life  she  knew  no  more  than  he 
confide  to  her;  that  he  was 
a  man  of  good  family,  and  cogj 
jierty,  who  passed  the  greater  p 
in  London*  He  made  her  a  Ube 
which  was  paid  to  her  regularij 
through  whom  she  eommunicai 
wheneTer  she  had  occasion  to  W" 

Snch  was  Mrs.  Courtney's  J 
tion  at  the  time  she  receiYcd  M 
ing  her  to  prepare  the  rooni 
oTOupied  by  Mr,  Courtney  on  hi 
cottage,  for  the  reception  of  a  i 
who  was  not  sane,  and  whom 
place  in  a  quiet  abode  until  h^ 
a  proper  asylum  for  her,         m 

This  story  she  implicitly  beli< 
Mabel,  who  was  possessed  of  i 
share  of  cunning,  which  she  i 
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sightedness,  was  less  disposed  to  credit  the 
tale  that  she  had  extracted  from  her  mistress 
in  her  ovm  roundabout  way  than  her  mistress 
herself  was. 
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To  return  to  the  widow, 
lighted  zeal  did  she  pack  ti 
robe^  and  how  happily  did 
humble  friend,  the  landlady 
prospects!  She  was  too 
taste  any  breakfast,  thou^ 
and  urgently  pressed  to  d 
not  sit  still  long  enough  t 
but  walked  np  and  dowij  he 
and  looked  ont  of  her  wi 
proach  of  the  carriage  for  e 
it  conld  possibly  arriYe,  acci 
fixed  by  Mr,  Wilkins.  M 
gave  forth  the  appointed 
a  few  minutes,  which  seerai 
nutes  indeed  to  the  fair, 
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appointed,  sombre-looking  chariot  was  driyen 
to  the  door  of  her  mean  abode,  by  a  staid, 
steady-seeming  coachman,  in  plain  pepper- 
and-salt  livery-coat. 

Mrs.  Jast  took  one  view  of  the  equipage, 
shook  her  hostess  by  the  hand  kindly — nay, 
affectionately — ^for  she  had  been  a  friend  to 
her  in  her  adversity,  and  hurried  to  the  door. 
In  a  few  seconds  she  was  rolling  along  the 
Liverpool  Road,  seated  by  the  side  of  the 
quiet  and  fatherly-looking  Mr.  Wilkins. 

The  way  along  the  New  Road,  Baker  Street, 
Oxfords  Street,  Hyde  Park,  and  Kensington, 
did  not  seem  long ;  for  Mrs.  Just  had  many 
inquiries  to  make,  and  answers  to  receive,  as 
to  the  age  and  dispositions  of  her  little 
charges.  Mr.  Wilkins,  too,  had  much  good 
advice  to  give  her  as  to  the  mode  of  conduct 
she  was  to  adopt  towards  his  widowed,  nervous 
sister,  which  he  did  in  a  most  kind  and  con- 
siderate way. 

Mrs.  Just  could  not  help  comparing  him 
with  her  former  employer,  Mr.  Deputy  Gub- 
bins,  and  the  Deputy  lost  greatly  in  her 
esteem  by  the  comparison.      If  the   sister 
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tas  llie  mrmgt  $topf 
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;  admitted  into  its  ocatly-! 
bj  m  lidj  ntad-^errant,  lool 
wcnfgw^  it  is  tine,  and  rerj  ^ 
new  mmwwl !     Thftt  ww  oataf 
if  the  new  arriral  Imd  obser 
which  she  did  not,  for  she  was 
gmgtd^  die  would  not  hafe  tb^ 
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extraordinary  that  a  servant-girl  should  study 
the  physiognomy  of  a  person  who  was  ahout 
to  become  an  inmate  with  her  mistress,  and 
to  take  the  charge  of  her  children. 

Mr.  Wilkins,  after  speaking  a  few  words  to 
the  maid,  conducted  Mrs.  Just  into  a  little 
back  parlour,  the  window  of  which  opened  on 
to  a  nice  little  lawn  and  flower-garden.  The 
room  was  tenantless,  and  her  conductor  begged 
of  the  widow  to  be  seated,  whilst  he  went  to 
see  if  his  invalid  sister  was  well  enough  to 
grant  her  an  immediate  interview. 

When  left  to  herself,  Mrs.  Just  employed 
herself  in  examining  the  apartment.     It  was 
neatly  but  not  extravagantly  furnished.  There 
were  work-boxes  and  work-bags  strewed  about 
it.     A  handsome  pianoforte  stood  against  the 
wall,  and  by  its  side  a  canterbury  or  music- 
rack,   well  filled   with  books   and   unbound 
songs;   but  there  were  no  reading-books  of 
any  sort,  except  a  few  novels  and  romances, 
evidently  hired  from  the  Hammersmith  circu- 
lating library.      A  few  engravings  of  cele- 
brated female  dancers  hung,   suspended  by 
gay-coloured   ribbons,   from   the   walls,   and 
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exhibited  the  human  form  in 
unnatural  positions. 

In  vain  did  Mrs.  Just  searoh 
of  her  future  pupils.  Theiw 
things,  no  children's  hooks :  nof 
low  chair  or  stool  was  to  be 
thing,  too,  looked  in  such  **  ap] 
that  it  was  quite  clear  the  yo 
were  not  allowed  to  run  abo 
themselTes  in  that  apartment 
thought  the  governess,  they  t 
dated  with  a  room  to  themselve 
AH  further  investigation  was 
by  the  maid-sen^ant,  who  brouj 
and  begged  that  the  lady  wot 
luncheon^  and  assured  her  that 
would  join  her  in  a  short  time- 
Mrs.  Just  thought  it  strange  t 
take  her  luncheon  alone  ;  butec 
the  lady  was  an  invalid,  and  pi 
to  make  her  appearance,  and  th 
might  not  be  able  to  leave  her  f 
she  sat  down  to  a  cold  chicken 
ble  appetite,  which  w;is  not  sur] 
had  tasted  nothing  before  on 
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What  seemed  more  extraordinary  to  her 
was  the  conduct  of  the  maid,  who  watched 
her  every  movement,  and  seemed  very  nervous 
and  fidgety  every  time  she  took  up  her  knife, 
or  laid  it  down  again ;  and,  instead  of  stand- 
ing near  the  sideboard,  took  her  station  close 
to  the  door,  which  was  not  closed. 

After  a  time,  however,  the  maid  closed  the 
door,  and  ventured  to  stand  near  the  table ; 
still,  however,  exhibiting  signs  of  uneasiness. 
At  length,  she  ventured  to  ask  the  lady  a  few 
questions  connected  with  the  luncheon,  and 
finally  entered  into  a  regular  conversation, 
which  consisted  chiefly  of  interrogatories  on 
the  part  of  the  maid,  to  which  the  lady  replied 
unscrupulously. 

We  must  leave  them  thus  engaged,  and 
follow  Mr.  Wilkins  up  stairs  into  the  room 
where  the  owner  of  the  pretty  little  cottage 
is  waiting  for  his  appearance. 

"  Angelina,  my  dear,  you  have  managed 
remarkably  well.  All,  I  find,  is  comfortably 
arranged  for  my  unfortunate  relative.'* 

"  Yes,  Courtney,"  said  the  lady,  receiving 
his  extended  hand,  '^  I  have  done  all  as  nearly 
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as  I  could   according   to 
You  know  that  nothing  gi' 
pleasure  as  fulfilling  your  WM 

**  I  am  glad  to  hear  joi^ 
had  no  doubt  on  the  subje 
Wilkins — or  Mr.  Courtney^  1 
he  was  known  to  the  pers© 
was  conversing — "  as  I  am  g 
willinn^ness  to  oblii'e  me  to 
My  poor  reliitiYe  is  worse, 
and  I  have  engaged  a  person  2 
who  is  used  to  the  manage 
sane,  to  come  over  this  aft' 
charge  of  her.  You  will  onlj 
able  if  you  remain  here;  ai 
run  down  to  Brighton^  or  so 
able  place,  for  the  few  daya 
necessary  for  her  to  stay  in  ! 
is  a  note  to  pay  all  your  exp 
can  accompany  you,  as  I  shaJ 
services/*  ■ 

"  I  shall  like  the  trip  mucA 
**  but,  if  I  can  be  of  any  servi 
lady,  pray  let  me  remain/' 

**Oo  DO  account  wh 
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would  be  unnecessarily  shocked.  There,  sum- 
mon Mabel,  who  is  below  with  the  invalid, 
supplying  her  with  refreshments,  with  a  strict 
charge  not  to  enter  into  conversation  with 
her.  You  can  ride  into  town  in  the  chariot, 
which  will  return  for  me  in  the  evening,  after 
I  have  made  all  the  requisite  arrangements." 

The  bell  was  rung,  and  Mabel,  to  her  evi- 
dent surprise,  was  ordered  to  put  up  a  few 
clothes  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  be  ready 
to  accompany  her  mistress  to  town  in  the 
carriage,  and  thence  by  coach  to  Brighton. 

Mr.  Courtney  did  not  lose  sight  of  mistress 
or  maid  until  they  were  deposited  in  the  car- 
riage, and  the  coachman  was  ordered  to  drive 
them  to  Charing  Cross,  and  see  them  placed 
in  the  inside  of  the  afternoon  fast  coach  to 
Brighton. 

"  She's  no  more  mad  than  I  am,"  said 
Mabel,  as  soon  as  the  carriage-door  was  closed. 
"  There's  mischief  a-brewing,  or  else  I'm  mis- 
taken. Such  a  pretty,  nice  little  woman,  too ! 
talks  as  sensibly  as  any  body  I  ever  heard, 
and  is  no  more  related  to  your  Mr.  Courtney 
than  I  am." 
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Half  an  boor  bad  ekf 
snnmiaiied  awaj  bj  the  ringi 
aad  Mrs.  Just  was  wonderinj 
came  of  her  condtieto?,  and  hi 
she  was  to  remain  alona^  At  1 
footsteps  desceoding  the  stai 
door  was  opened,  and  the  soni 
of  the  departing  carriage  rea 
She  thought  that  Jlr.  Wilkin 
departure,  and  she  tlioaght  it 
he  should  have  done  so 
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farewell;  but  she  concluded  that  his  sister, 
being  well  enough  to  see  her,  had  so  willed  it, 
and  she  sat  down  contented. 

She  heard  the  outer  door  shut,  and  soon 
after  the  handle  of  the  door  of  the  room  in 
which  she  sat  was  turned.  She  expected  to 
see  the  maid  enter  to  summon  her  into  the 
presence  of  her  mistress.  To  her  great  sur- 
prise, the  person  who  entered  was  —  Mr. 
Wilkins! 

But  I  must  not  describe  the  scene  that 
ensued,  the  details  would  be  too  disgusting ; 
sufSce  it  to  say,  that  Wilkins  or  Courtney  — 
neither  of  which  names  belonged  to  him  but 
by  assumption — ^was  a  bold,  bad  man — a  vil- 
lam,  who  had  laid  a  trap  to  ensnare  an  unpro- 
tected, friendless,  virtuous  woman. 

His  proposals,  threats,  and  promises,  were 
alike  useless.  A  pure,  modest,  weak  woman. 
Injected,  spumed,  and  despised  them  all,  and 
he  left  the  room  at  her  bidding,  threatening 
to  confine  her  until  she  should  have  changed 
her  mind.  He  turned  the  key  in  the  door  af- 
ter he  had' quitted  her;  and  Mrs.  Just,  though 
teady  to  fall  down,  fainting  and  exhausted, 
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put  forth  aU  her  strength,  m 
brous  sofa^  the  heary  piaoa, 
agaiDst  it,  to  prevent  his  i 
again.  Having  accompli 
task»  her  coumge  forsoofl 
on  her  kne^  and  prayed  fc 
of  need  and  necessity,  Sa< 
from  the  ground  and  rushe 
in  the  hope  of  escaping,  bi 
on  the  outside.  Then  th 
situation  occurred  to  her 
and  she  wept  like  an  infant 
Several  hours  passed  -^  ] 
bitter  thoughts — when  thi 
was  again  turned.  The  vi 
barricade  she  had  raised  agi 
her  slight  weight  to  mal 
greater.  Great  was  the 
exerted  to  remove  the  obg 
his  admission,  but  it  failec 
did  their  duty  welh  He  \ 
prayed  earnestly  to  be  ads 
purpose.  He  used  the  m 
and  uttered  imprecations  on 
kept  her  position,  and  answ 
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With  a  fearful  oath,  he  closed  and  again  locked 
the  door  upon  her. 

Bat  there  was  the  window !  it  was  fastened 
without,  and,  doubtless,  might  be  opened  from 
without.  She  sprung  to  it,  closed  the  shut- 
ters, and  barred  them  just  as  she  heard  a  step 
grating  on  the  gravel-path  of  the  garden.  In 
darkness  and  intense  wretchedness  the  evening 
wore  away.  She  heard  footsteps  above  her 
head,  as  of  a  person  walking  to  and  fro,  and 
she  doubted  not  they  were  those  of  her  vile 
persecutor.  Trembling  in  every  limb,  she 
sought  the  table  on  which  the  tray  still  stood, 
and,  pouring  out  a  glass  of  wine,  drank  it, 
and  threw  herself  on  the  sofa.  She  could 
not  sleep;  she  doubted  not  but  that  the 
wretch  would  attempt  to  gain  access  to  her 
room  again,  and  she  was  resolved  to  resist 
him  again,  as  she  had  done  before.  No 
attempt  was  made ;  and  about  midnight,  as 
she  conjectured,  she  tried  to  sleep  to  recruit 
her  exhausted  strength. 

She  fell  at  length  into  that  dreamy  state, 
between  sleeping  and  waking,  when  the  senses 
are  still  liable  to  outward  impressions.     She 
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heard  distinctly  the  tread  0 
gravel-path  under  her  windc 
the  fastenin*^  of  the  windo 
sash  gently  opened ;  this  fl 
attempt  to  force  open  th^ 
nststed  the  attempt,  and  a 
followed.  Mrs.  Jnst,  th 
from  her  dreaminess,  rose  i 
approached  the  table.  Sh< 
found  a  table-knife^  resolve 
agaiust  the  iotruiler.  Sh 
windotr  ;  she  listened  attai 
voices  in  whispering  colloqi 
distinguish  the  words^  but 
that  the  voices  were  the  voi 

Hope  revived  within  he 
when  she  thought  that  it  mi 
made  at  the  suggestion  of  ^ 
some  females   who  were 
authority,  m 

In  a  few  minutes  she  \m 
the   shutter;    then,  after 
another  and  another,      TI 
loud  whisper,  said —       ■ 

"  Lady,  if  you  are  awake 
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Itfabel — the  maid.      I  am  come,  with  my 
mistress,  to  release  you." 

Mrs.  Just  knew  the  voice,  but  was  afraid 
to  comply  with  the  girl's  request.  The  same 
words  were  repeated  louder,  and  then  she 
heard  another  yoice  say — 

"  Oh,  Mabel !  we  are  too  late  to  save  her." 

"  No,"  replied  Mabel,  "  she  is  here,  for  I 
can  hear  her  breathe." 

Mrs.  Just  hesitated  no  longer,  but  gently 
unbarred  the  shutter.  The  moon  shone 
brightly,  and  Mabel,  seizing  her  by  the  hand, 
put  her  finger  to  her  lips,  and  pointed  to  the 
room  above,  whence  a  night-lamp  threw  a 
faint,  glimmering  light  upon  the  blinds.  The 
other  female  took  her  other  hand,  and,  bid- 
ding her  be  of  good  cheer,  conducted  her  to 
the  garden-gate  by  which  they  had  entered. 
Here  Mabel  left  them,  while  she  returned  to 
the  room  to  fetch  the  widow's  bonnet  and 
cloak  and  one  of  her  boxes,  which  had  been 
left  with  her  in  the  morning. 

In  safety  they  left  the  garden,  closed  the 
door  behind  them,  and  were  turning  into  the 
lane  which  led  to  the  highroad  (where  they 
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bad  left  the  chaise,  in  win 
gestioD,  they  had  returne 
onlj  one  stage  on  the  n 
when  two  watchmen  cami 
them.  They  accused  thetn 
the  cottage,  and  of  attempi 
their  booty.  In  vain  d 
explain  that  the  cottage  hi 
that  51  rs.  Just  was  a  frien 
going  away  ia  a  chaise  whi 

The  watchmen  would  nc 
if  her  story  were  true,  she 
at  the  front  doof ,  instead  c 
They  seized  the  females  an 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the 

Mr,  Wilkios,  alias  Coui 
peared  in  his  dressing-gowi 
may  be  easily  conceived  wl 
and  his  intended  victim  an 
he  fondly  thought  at  Brighi 
of  the  watchmen,  and  under 
robbed  his  house.  He  co 
cions  of  the  guardians  of  tb 
Just,  with  Mabel  and  hi 
taken  to  the  watchouse. 
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In  the  morning  they  were  taken  before  the 
magistrate,  and  the  whole  facts  were  dis- 
closed. A  messenger  was  sent  to  summons 
Mr.  Wilkins,  alias  Courtney,  but  the  nest 
was  cold — the  bird  had  flown,  and  was  half- 
way to  Dover,  on  his  road  to  the  continent. 

These  facts  appeared  in  the  public  prints 
of  the  day,  and  met  the  eyes  of  the  good 
widow  of  Mount  Whistling,  who,  having  com- 
municated with  the  kind-hearted  curate  of 
Finchley,  admitted  the  poor  persecuted  Mrs. 
Just  into  her  asylum. 

Angelina  Courtney,  it  was  believed,  re- 
turned to  the  stage,  and  that  Mabel  would 
not  desert  a  mistress  with  whom  she  had 
lived  through  good  and  bad  report.  Some 
persons  have  been  wicked  enough  to  say,  that 
the  curate  of  Finchley,  having  heard  Ange- 
lina's story,  and  pitying  her  case,  placed  her 
in  a  situation  where  she  gained  an  honest 
livelihood  by  teaching  dancing  and  music.  If 
he  did  so,  it  was  a  bold  but  a  very  meritorious 
act. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  this  little  tale  will  be 
scoffed  at  as  highly  improbable,  and  by  some, 
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perhaps^  deemed  improper; 
are  familiar  with  the  reports  ■ 
in  our  police-courts  will  ea^l 
eumstances  that  haTe  oecurre 
twekemonths,  which  brought 
my  remembrance.  Truth  is 
fiction,  and  some  strange  truth 
light  before  magri^trates  while 
the  particulars  of  some  peop 
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CHAPTER  XXXEX. 


"Now,"  said  my  kind  friend,  Jonathan 
Sternpost,  when  he  had  concluded  the  adven- 
tures of  Mrs.  Just  in  search  of  a  govemess- 
ship,  "now  let  us  lay  out  a  plan  for  the 
amusement  of  the  morrow.  What  say  you  to 
a  few  hours'  shooting?" 

"I  should  like  it  very  well,"  I  replied, 
"  only  I  have  not  brought  down  my  own  gun 
with  me." 

"I  can  lend  you  a  Joe  Manton  —  a  good 
killer,  if  it  is  only  held  straight,"  said  my 
friend. 

"I  am  afraid  I  should  not  bring  down 
many  head  of  game  with  it,  for,  like  the  car- 
penter we  have  heard  tell  of,  I  am  a  bad 
workman  without  my  own  tools.     Besides,  I 
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liave  DO  shooting  clothes  wit 
light  sainmer  coat  and  bla^ 
stand  a  veiy  poor  chance  in  tl 
of  Mount  Whistling/' 

"  That  is  easily  remedied,*' 
"  We  are  nearly  of  a  size,  and 
assortment  of  ready  made  a 
advertisements  say.  You  wil 
cidty  in  rigging  yourself 
ear-ring,*' 

*'  Really,"  said  I,   "  I  di 
about  shooting  now;   I  any 
careless  of  sport."  f 

*'  Getting  lazy,  yon  mean, 
ber  the  time  when  yon  have 
all  night  for  fear  we  should  m 
the  field  on  the  first  of  Septe 
me  fag  so  bard  all  the  day,  tl 
unable  to  sleep  the  next 
fatigue." 

"  True,  true  enough/'  said 
those  days  are  gone — past — ^e 

**  Pooh !  pooh !"  said  Jonat 
and  shall  hare  one  day  wit! 
shall  be  to-morrow,  unless 
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**  But  I  have  no  licence,"  said  I,  "  and  I 
may  be  informed  against,  and  I  cannot 
afford..." 

*^  Informed  against !  What !  a  guest  of 
mine  informed  against  on  my  own  manor !  I 
6bonld  like  to  see  the  individual  who  would 
do  it !  Rely  upon  it,  he  would  have  to  inves- 
tigate the  depth  of  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the 
nearest  horse-pond  in  less  than  one  hour  after 
he  had  laid  his  information.  Informed  against 
at  Mount  Whistling  !  preposterous !" 

**  ^quam  memento  —  don't  be  in  a  pas- 
sion," said  I.  "  Supposing  that  you  are  right 
about  my  escaping  the  penalties  of  the  law 
for  shooting  with  leave,  but  without  licence, 
I  really  hate  your  battues  —  mere  bloodshed 
without  excitement;  danger  without  sport. 
I  had  rather  kill  swallows  over  a  fish-pond, 
or  geese  on  a  conunon." 

*•  Battue !"  replied  Jonathan,  flipping  off 
the  white  ash  of  his  cigar  with  the  point  of 
his  finger.  "You  know,  or  at  least  you 
ought  to  know,  that  I  never  allow  my  pre- 
serves to  be  entered,  except  by  the  fox-hounds. 
I  mean  to  have  a  quiet  walk  round  the  out- 
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skirts  of  the  manor  with  o 
poiDter^  and  kill  any  strag^lei 
to  be  lying  out,  A  boy  and  a 
the  game-bag  is  all  my  retiniK 
sions/' 

"WeU,  then,  I   will  ride  I 
mark  for  you/'  said  I, 

"  No,  no,  you  shall  shoot* 
upon  that,  and  you  have 
virum  proposiii  tenacem^  of  wh 
lation  would  be,  if  you  gave  i 
obstinate  old  fellow.     So  to  be 
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of  knocking  them  down  rigb| 
ased  to  do  in  the  olden  time 

Further  expostulation  was 
shook  hands  with  my  friend,  ii 
ill -judging  friends,  will  insii 
making  pleasure  a  toil,  and 
room. 

I  soon  fell  asleep,  but  it 
of  all  sorts  of  dangers  andj 
nected  with  shooting*     Fir 
not  go  off;  then  I  lost  my  p43 
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the  top  of  my  shot-belt  After  that  I  fell 
into  a  deep  ditch,  and  was  nearly  suffocated 
in  the  mud.  My  next  piece  of  luck  was  to 
shoot  old  Ponto  instead  of  a  hare,  and  to 
lodge  a  charge  of  shot  in  my  friend's  leather 
gaiters,  when  aiming  at  a  worthless  rabbit. 
The  climax  was  the  bursting  of  both  barrels, 
and  shattering  my  right  hand  to  pieces.  It 
was  but  a  dream,  and  I  knew  it ;  but  I  woke 
in  a  wretched  state.  I  trembled  like  an 
Essex  man  with  an  ague  upon  him,  and  large 
drops  of  perspiration  fell  from  every  pore  of 
my  body.  I  felt  for  my  right  hand,  and, 
though  it  was  there  and  uninjured,  I  could 
not  get  over  the  conviction  that  it  was  gone 
—  lost  to  me  for  ever  —  that  right  hand  on 
which  the  support  and  education  of  a  whole 
flock  of  little  ones  depended.  I  wondered 
whether  I  should  ever  be  able  to  write  with 
my  left  hand  —  that  is,  the  hand  that  was  left 
to  me ;  and  I  fell  asleep  again,  trying  to  write 
backwards  on  my  counterpane. 

I  awoke  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  ner- 
vous and  unrefreshed,  with  the  horrors  of  my 
dreamis  full  upon  me.     I  sprung  out  of  bed, 
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threw  up  iny  windaWj  and 
rain  heavily.  But, no;  the  mon 
and  the  first  rajs  of  the  sun  w 
the  miBtSj  and  eveiything  pre 
autumital  day.  M 

'*  This  will  never  do/'  said  M 
give  way  to  this  nerTous  feelinj 
for  a  bath." 

A  few  minytes  brought  me  t 
few  plunges  and  a  run  home  i 
me  again,  and  I  fitted  on  a  suit 
Jonathan's  fustians,  and  made 
fast,  and  a  firm  determination 
execution  I  could.  " 

We  went  down  by  the  hrool 
mity  of  the  manor.  The  groui 
and  level  with  the  river.  In 
full  of  peat-pits  and  rush-beds, 
pected  to  find  8omc  snipes,  but 
yet  arrived.  We  coald  have  i 
hares,  but  my  friend  preserves 
marshes  for  the  benefit  of  Mi 
keep  greyhounds,  W^e  found  1 
and  those  very  wild  and  strong 
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At  length  we  marked  a  fine  covey  into  a  piece 
of  potatoes. 

"  Now,"  shoQted  Jonathan,  "  now  we  shall 
get  some  shooting.  A  shilling  on  each  barrel 
against  the  bird." 

I  did  not  take  the  bet,  as  I  knew  he  was 
sure  of  killing  if  he  got  a  fair  shot.  I  stepped 
over  the  hedge,  and  saw  old  Ponto  as  stiff  as 
a  dog-vane  on  a  malt-house.  We  headed  him, 
and  up  got  fifteen  or  sixteen  birds  close  under 
our  feet.  Bang !  bang  !  went  Jonathan's  gun, 
and  a  brace  were  fluttering  on  the  ground. 
"Why  did  not  you  shoot?"  said  Jonathan. 
I  did  not  know  why,  but,  to  make  some  sort 
of  an  excuse,  confidently  asserted  that  they 
were  too  far  off. 

"  Humph !"  said  my  friend.  "  Here,  Tom, 
pick  up  that  brace  and  bag  them ;  then  give 
me  the  flask  out  of  your  pocket.  Humph ! 
too  far  off,  and  the  birds  rose  within  fifteen 
yards — in  October,  too,  and  out  of  a  piece  of 
potatoes !     I  see  how  it  is." 

Without  consulting  me,  or  asking  whether 
the  dose  would  be  agreeable  or  not,  he  poured 
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Uiom-bash,  through  which  he  was  trying  to 
escape,  was  the  only  victim  that  I  could  man- 
ag^e  to  imnoiolate ;  though  I  felt  much  disposed 
to  yictimize  master  Tom  for  grinning  at  my 
bad  luck. 

**  Come,  this  is  pretty  well  for  outskirters," 
said  my  friend.  "  It  is  about  time  for  a  little 
refreshment,  so  we  will  go  and  give  Tit  Dowell 
a  benefit.  He  keeps  a  Stilton  and  a  barrel  of 
strong  for  his  friends ;  mount  the  pony,  and 
let  Tom  carry  your  gun." 

"And  who,"  said  I,  when  I  was  mounted 
on  old  Bob,  "  is  Tit  Dowell  ?" 

"  Titus  Dowell,  Esq.,  of  Rose  Cottage,  as 
good  a  fellow  and  as  good  a  sportsman  as 
ever  lived,  and  *  hereabouts  he  dwells.'  He 
has  a  small  estate  of  about  eighty  acres,  that 
skirts  my  best  preserve,  and  he  might  play 
the  devil  with  my  pheasants ;  but  Tit  is  a  gen- 
tleman, and  never  allows  a  gim  to  be  fired  on 
his  land  unless  he  is  out  with  me." 

A  scrambling  ride  through  a  large  oak 
wood,  and  up  a  very  steep  hill,  brought  us  to 
a  long  strip  of  arable  land  lying  between  two 
coverts.     At  the  top  of  it  was  a  very  neat 
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cottage,  naatijr  biddeii  tmm 
and  frtiit-iFees. 

Mr.  Tit  DaweU,  wha  was  giTinj 
hoimd  puppies  a  little  exercise  fl 
oiiiglit  sight  of  us,  and  came  to  mm 
tbe  fonn  of  an  in  trod  action  to  m 
he  shook  me  kindlj  bj  the  band,  i 
Tom  to  put  the  pony  tip,  and  get 
to  eat  in  tiie  kitchen,  showed  119 
lour  well  funuslied  with  spor^ 
foxes*  brash^,  giui^r  fois^  andi 
sportieg  articles,  and  with  a  mrmM 
of  stuSed  birds  and  animab.       V 

'*  I  heard  you  were  down  in  thf 
said  Ht,  ^*  and  expected  yon 
about  mid-daT,  so  mt  down  andj 

Cold  chickens,  a  gammon 
glikoo,  with  lots  of  t^akd  and 
cider  and  claret  cups,  were  not  m 
after  a  warm  walk,  and  an  nn^neee 
iDg*8  shooting — as  iar,  at  lea$t^  as 
eemed.  Of  course  I  Imd  to  stand  I 
friend  Jonathan  to  aim  his  shafta 
at,  and,  to  crown  alK  he  would  haTe 
old  cock  bird  I  hod  killed,  to 
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no  I  had  not  merely  frightened  him  to  death 
by  my  propinquity. 

I  stood  it  all  yery  well,  for  a  man  does  not 
mind  trifles  when  his  stomach  is  comfortably 
garrisoned  with  good  things.  I  laid  my  want 
of  skill  entirely  to  the  using  of  a  tinder-box 
gun,  and  said  nothing  about  my  nerves  being 
unsettled  by  dreams;  for  neither  Jonathan 
nor  mine  host  of  Rose  Cottage  could  have 
been  able  to  understand  my  feelings.  They 
had  merves,  doubtless,  but  were  never  ner- 
Yoas. 

Mr.  Tit,  I  suspect,  thought  that  my  laying 
the  blame  of  my  want  of  success  on  the  flint 
and  steel  was  a  mere  excuse  for  want  of  skill. 
He  offered  to  lend  me  any  one  of  his  numerous 
percussion-guns  that  hung  over  the  fireplace. 
I  gladly  embraced  the  offer,  and  selected  a 
small  double  gun,  short  in  the  stock,  and 
rather  straight,  which  I  thought  would  suit 
my  shoulder.  I  tried  it,  and  felt  that  I  could 
"  go  in  and  win.*' 

"  Now  for  the  long  tails,"  cried  Jonathan. 
"  Bring  your  gun,  Tit,  and  we'll  try  the  spin- 
nies.     You  may  kill  some  hares   there,  as 
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coarsiog  is  out  of  the  question 
sures,  and  I  want  a  few  brace     ~ 
mntB.      Your  Londoner  alwaji 
mze   of  your  game-basket,  an 
quails  are  thrown  away  on  liim. 

Tit  declined  sbooting,  bat  said  ] 
and  mark  for  m.  Tom  waa  mom 
pony,  and  away  we  went  to  a  ] 
manor  I  had  not  before  visited. 

''  You  dine  at  the  Mount,  Tit,  M 
Jonathan-  ■ 

**  Certainly.     I  arranged  with 
keeper  to  do  so,  as  soon  as  I  hean 
oat  in  the  marshes,"   replied   M 
*'  And  now,  sir,  do  you  push  on  to 
of  this  withy-bed,  and  you,  Stempw 
to  the  other,  and  I  wiil  walk  up 
old  Ponto:" 

I  did  as  I  was  bidden,  and  j 
my  station  —  whirrh!  whirrh 
and  down  tumbled  two  fine 
from  my  gnu, 

**  Dead  V  shouted  Jonathan. 
I  did  not  reply,  but,  harins: 
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knocked  down  another  long  tail,  and  a  hare 
that  came  tit-npping  by  me. 

'^  Dead?"  again  shouted  my  friend,  but  still 
no  answer. 

I  knew  if  I  spoke  I  should  make  the  game, 
who  were  creeping  through  the  covert  to- 
wards me,  aware  of  my  whereabouts,  and  I  was 
now  all  for  slaughter,  to  retrieve  my  lost  re- 
putation. I  felt  like  a  young  soldier  who 
has  been  unsuccessful  in  his  first  battle,  and 
means  to  make  up  for  his  deficiency  in  killed 
and  wounded  by  murdering  as  many  as  he 
possibly  can  the  first  opportunity  he  has. 

Not  to  tire  my  reader,  we  had  some  excel- 
lent sport,  and  I  shot  capitally.  Indeed,  I 
only  missed  one  shot,  and  that,  luckily,  was 
Tom's  hat,  with  his  head  inside  of  it.  He 
was  bobbing  it  up  and  down  just  above  the 
pommel  of  his  saddle,  being  rather  sleepy 
from  the  imbibition  of  a  little  too  much  of 
Mr.  Tit  Dowell*s  strong  beer.  I  really  took 
it  for  a  cock  pheasant  unwilling  to  quit 
covert,  and  had  only  time  enough  to  throw 
niy  barrels  up  and  thus  miss  my  mark,  as 
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Master  Tom  rolled  quietly  over  old  Bob's 
head  upon  the  grass. 

As  this  narrow  escape  was  witnessed  by 
Mr.  Tit  Dowell  and  Jonathan,  I  was  again 
food  for  mirth;  but  the  tables  were  turned 
on  the  latter  when  my  victims  were  coanteJ 
and  found  to  surpass  his  in  number  by  some 
seven  or  eight  head.  To  me,  however,  had 
been  assigned  the  post  of  honour,  and  Jona- 
than was  not  jealous  of  my  having  maintained 
it  like  a  man« 

Two  brace  of  pheasants  and  a  brace  of 
hares  were  left  at  Mr.  Tit's,  as  we  passed  his 
cottage  on  our  way  home,  and  while  he  was 
changing  his  dress  to  accompany  us,  we  sat 
in  the  porch  and  finished  the  cool  tankard  of 
claret,  which  certainly  is  a  most  delicioas 
tipple  in  hot  weather. 

Dear  public,  I  am  sure  you  will  like  my 
recipe  for  it.     Here  it  is — 

CLARET  CUP. 

Take  one  bottle  of  pure  Bordeaux  wine, 
and  put  it  into  a  large  silver  cup,  with  half  a 
pint  of  cold  spring  water.    Stir  into  it  a  hige 
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table  spoonful  of  moist  sugar,  and  throw  over 
it  a  little  nutmeg  grated,  and  cinnamon,  all- 
spice and  cloves,  pounded.  Add  a  few  thinly 
pared  shreds  of  lemon  peel^  and  a  branch  of 
borage — or,  if  that  sweet  flowering  plant  be 
not  comeatable,  the  rind  of  a  small  cucumber. 
Put  that  to  your  lips,  and,  if  there  are  more 
than  three  to  come  after  you,  do  not  speedily 
remoye  it.  Rely  upon  it  you  will  not  get  a 
second  chance.  Do  not  forget,  however,  to 
"  pledge  me  in  the  cup." 

This  delicious  draught,  and  a  gentle  walk 
back  to  the  Mount,  followed  by  Master  Tom 
seated  on  old  Bob,  amidst  his  well-filled 
game-bags,  made  us  quite  prepared  to  do 
justice  to  the  fare  provided  for  us  by  the  fair 
Mrs.  Stempost. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

The  worthy  parson  of  the  parish  made  a 
fourth  after  the  retirement  of  our  hostess. 
He  could  not  join  us  at  dinner,  as  he  was 
engaged  in  presiding  overayestry  mectiiig, 
held  by  adjournment  at  the  little  village  inn, 
where,  to  benefit  the  industrious  landlord,  » 
leg  of  mutton  had  been  ordered  to  be  dressed 
by  the  farmers.  The  rector  rather  promoted 
such  little  junketings,  as  they  did  good  to 
the  poor  of  the  parish,  by  enabling  him  to 
bring  their  respective  cases  before  their  re- 
spectable employers,  and  promoted  peace  and 
goodwill  among  men  by  rubbing  off  those 
little  asperities  which  are  sure  to  be  engeD- 
dered  where  men  are  kept  apart,  or  jostle 
against  each  other  only  over  the  dry  details 
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of  business.  He  was  glad,  however,  to  retire 
at  an  early  hour  to  a  glass  of  cool  claret,  in 
exchange  for  red-hot  punch,  the  favourite 
vestry-meeting  cordial,  and  the  prospect  of  a 
quiet  rubber  with  the  Squire  and  Tit  Dowell. 
He  was  wise  enough  to  think  that  abusing 
painted  bits  of  pasteboard  for  not  using  him 
kindly,  was  far  preferable  to  abusing  his 
neighbours  and  friends  by  talking  or  listening 
to  scandal  concerning  them ;  into  which  per- 
sonal criticisms  will  naturally  degenerate. 

We  had  our  coffee  early,  played  some  half 
dozen  rubbers,  and  then  retired  to  the  library 
to  enjoy  our  cigar  and  a  little  chat  before 
retiring. 

People  will  and  may  call  smoking  a  dirty 
and  extravagant  habit,  and  so  it  may  be  if 
carried  to  excess,  but  commend  me  to  one  or 
two  good  cigars,  or  a  pipe  of  canaster  with  a 
friend,  particularly  after  a  day's  shooting  or 
fishing;  it  rests  the  limbs,  calms  the  over- 
strained nerves,  and  gives  a  zest  to  conver- 
sation. 

We  found  it  have  these  effects  upon  this 
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occasion.  We  were  as  happy  and  as  cheerful 
as  any  four  moderate  disciples  of  Epicunis 
could  he  under  any  circumstances.  We  talked, 
we  laughed,  we — ^no,  we  did  not  sing — ^we 
told  anecdotes,  stories,  and  adyentures— all 
of  us  hy  turns,  and  none  of  us  at  too  great 
length,  which  is  the  real  secret  of  good  fel- 
lowship, after  all. 

It  must  be  owned  that  Tit  Dowell  wss 
thrown  a  little  in  the  back-ground ;  for  the 
squire,  the  rector,  and  myself,  being  all  Ox- 
ford men,  rather  dwelt  upon  tales  of  college 
life,  and  brought  to  each  other's  recollection 
tales  and  personages  of  other  days  at  the 
uniyersity.     My  good  friend  Jonathan,  irith 
his  usual  tact,  saw  this  error,  and  remedied  it 
by  throwing  the  ball  into  Tit's  hands  and 
causing  him  to  "  giye  tongue"  upon  the  splen- 
did runs  of  the  last  season,  lucky  days  with 
the  woodcocks,  snipe,  and  wild  fowl,  and  other 
matters  of  great  local   interest.      On  these 
subjects  Tit  was  at    home,  and   was  Tenr 
eloquent. 

^^  You  do  not  think  of  letting  Rose  cottage 
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for  the  shooting  this  year,  then?"  inquired 
the  squire,  with  a  yery  peculiar  look  and  a 
quiet  laugh,  in  which  the  rector  joined. 

Tit  looked  first  at  the  one  and  then  at  the 
other,  shook  his  head,  and  smiling  said, 

"  I  see,  squire,  you  wish  me  to  tell  your 
friend  here  the  little  adventure  of  my  father 
in  letting  his  house.  Well,  he  shall  have  it, 
although  it  does  not  redound  much  to  the 
credit  of  my  governor's  prudence  or  fore- 
sight." 


You  must  know,  sir,  that  when  the  Admiral 
was  living — it  is  some  years  ago  now,  while  I 
was  at  school  and  the  squire  was  at  college, — 
that  my  father,  who  was  a  little  testy,  had  a 
slight  quarrel  with  his  neighbour,  the  Admiral. 
What  it  was  about  neither  could  clearly  tell ; 
but,  whatever  it  was,  they  ceased  to  be  as 
intimate  as  they  had  been,  though  each  loved 
and  respected  the  other  as  much  as  ever.  It 
might  have  blown  over  if  they  had  met  with- 
out any  one  being  present  to  witness  their 
meeting ;  and  a  hearty  "  good  morning  "  and 
a  shake  of  their  hands  would  have  terminated 
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hostilities,  and  placed  the  parties  on  the  same 
good  footing  as  before. 

It  happened,  otherwise,  however.  They  met 
at  a  gentleman's  house  in  the  neighbonrhood 
— a  large  party  was  assembled  at  a  hunt 
dinner — a  great  deal  of  wine  was  dnmk. 
Some  observation,  late  in  the  evening,  roused 
the  anger  of  the  Admiral,  who  directed  aU  his 
hardest  blows  at  my  father,  who  retuined 
them  with  interest.  The  company  were  amused, 
and  encouraged  them  in  their  quarrel,  until 
they  thought  the  quarrel  might  lead  to  serion? 
results. 

When,  therefore,  the  Admiral  called  my 
father  a  regular-built  landlubber,  and  my 
father  returned  the  compliment,  by  assuring 
him  that  he  had  no  more  sense  than  a  sei- 
shark,  every  one  interfered.  The  Admiral  vw 
tumbled  into  his  carriage  at  the  front  gates, 
and  my  father  placed  on  his  pony  at  the  back 
entrance,  and  both  sent  home  by  diffeient 
roads,  though  their  path  lay  the  same  way. 

When  they  awoke  in  the  morning,  both, 
I  am  sure,  regretted  what  had  taken  place, 
and  would  gladly  have  blotted  it  out  from 
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their  memories.  They  neither  of  them  dreamed 
of  calling  the  other  to  account  for  words 
spoken  oyer  the  wine-cup,  nor  would  either  of 
them  be  the  first  to  hold  out  the  right  hand 
of  reconciliation.  Still  all  might  have  been 
well,  had  not  the  ladies  in  their  zeal  for  a  re- 
storation of  good  feeling,  or  from  fear  of 
serious  consequences,  imprudently  interfered. 

The  Admiral,  not  very  gallantly,  assured 
my  mother,  that  "  if  ever  he  heard  of  Titus 
Dowell  shooting  or  hunting  on  his  grounds 
again,  he  would  exchequer  him  as  sure  as  he 
was  bom ;"  and  my  father,  with  equally  bad 
taste,  told  Mrs.  Stempost  that  "  he  would  be 
hanged  if  he  would  not  shoot  and  hunt  just 
when  and  where  he  pleased,  and,  moreover, 
would  kill  every  head  of  game  in  the  pre- 
serves, and  sow  all  his  land  with  buckwheat, 
to  draw  out  the  pheasants." 

Both  were  sorry  for  these  speeches;  for 
the  Admiral  was  but  little  of  a  sportsman ; 
and  my  father,  like  myself,  I  trust,  a  fair 
sportsman,  and  neither  cared  a  pin  for  the 
game,  except  for  the  sport  it  afforded.  Still 
the  words  were  spoken.     The  Admiral  served 
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his  neighbour  with  a  notice  not  to  trespass  on 
the  grounds  of  Mount  Whistling,  and  my 
father  ploughed  up  several  acres  just  under 
the  chief  preserve,  and  planted  it  with  that 
pheasant-alluring  grain  called  buckwheat. 

As  the  shooting-season  drew  near,  mj  fa* 
ther's  heart  failed  him.  He  could  not  make 
up  his  mind  to  aimoy  his  old  friend,  or  to  kill 
the  pheasants  himself.  Still  he  was  resolved 
to  procure  the  doing  of  both  through  a  third 
party  —  but  how  was  this  to  be  effected? 
None  of  the  neighbours  would  aid  or  abet 
him  in  his  intentions,  for  all  respected  the 
Admiral  and  himself  too  greatly,  to  add  fael 
to  the  fire,  that  they  would  gladly  have  ex- 
tinguished. 

He  hit  upon  the  plan  of  going  to  another 
little  estate  of  ours  in  Monmouthshire,  and 
letting  Rose  Cottage  to  strangers,  as  a  shoot- 
ing and  hunting-box  for  the  season. 

The  Admiral  was  sorely  grieved  when  he 
saw  in  his  London  paper  an  advertisemflJ^ 
worded  thus : — 

"  To  BE  LET  for  the  season,  a  snug  SH0(JI* 
ING  AND  HUNTING  BOX,  called  Rose  Cottag«^ 
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The  shooting  extends  over  but  a  few  acres, 
bat  they  are  planted  with  buckwheat,  and  in 
the  heart  of  the  well-stocked  preserves  of 
Admiral  Stempost.  Two  packs  of  hounds 
within  reach.  Early  application  to  be  made  to 
Titus  Dowell,  Esq.,  Rose  Cottage,  near  Mount 
Whistling,  Somersetshire." 


Several  applications  were  made  by  return 
of  post.  Among  them  was  one  from  Captain 
Smith,  of  the  — th  regiment  of  foot. 

He  was  a  bachelor,  and  willing  to  give 
liberal  terms  for  his  accommodation,  and  the 
shooting  over  the  eighty  acres ;  although,  as 
he  said,  his  principal  object  was  hunting  with 
the  two  packs  alluded  to  in  the  advertise- 
ment. He  could  not,  however,  come  to  terms 
without  inspecting  the  house,  stables,  kennels, 
and  the  country. 

A  warm  invitation  from  my  governor  brought 
Captain  Smith  to  the  cottage.  He  was  a  tall, 
fine-looking,  middle-aged  gentleman,  dressed 
quietly  in  a  blue  surtout-coat  and  black  stock ; 
he  wore  very  bushy  whiskers,  and  well-trim- 
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med  moustaches ;  he  dined,  and  stidd  the 
night.  On  the  following  morning  every  thbg 
was  arranged.  He  was  to  bring  his  own  ser- 
vants, horses,  dogs,  and  wines,  and  to  hate 
the  use  of  our  family  plate,  and  house,  and 
table-linen.  All  was  to  be  in  readiness  for 
him  by  the  first  of  September. 

Captain  Smith  expressed  himself  perfectly 
satisfied  with  this  arrangement,  and  was  to 
pay  £100  for  six  months'  use  of  the  cottage 
and  its  conveniences.  He  left  for  London, 
and  my  father  prepared  every  thing  for  bis 
reception,  and  for  his  own  removal  into  Mon- 
mouthshire. He  was  mnch  pleased  with  his 
tenant,  and  chuckled  as  he  thought  how  be 
would  knock  down  the  Admiral's  partridges 
and  pheasants. 

Well,  the  thirtieth  of  August  arrived,  and 
with  it  Captain  Smith,  a  brace  of  fine  hunters, 
a  groom  in  a  dark  gray  livery,  and  a  cocWe 
in  his  hat.  A  neat  dog-cart  contained  a  brace 
of  handsome  setters,  and  a  retriever.  A  cart 
from  Bristol  brought  over  another  man-eer- 
vant,  a  cook,  and  sundry  packages  and  ham- 
pers.    On  the  evening  before  the  first,  ano- 
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ther  buggy  or  dog-cart  arrived  at  the  cottage, 
containing  two  more  gentlemen,  who  looked, 
from  their  costume,  as  military  as  their  enter- 
tainer. 

On  the  first,  the  whole  party  took  the  field 
late  in  the  day,  and  shot  for  an  hour  or  two 
without  going  out  of  bounds,  and  without 
doing  much  execution,  although  the  birds 
were  plentiful. 

The  Admiral's  keeper  watched  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  reported  to  his  master  that 
their  dogs  were  not  worth  a  penny  a-piece, 
and  that  their  owners  shot  worse  than  a  parcel 
of  tailors. 

In  the  course  of  the  week,  several  strangers, 
all  of  the  same  description  of  men,  passed  to 
and  from  the  cottage.  How  they  amused 
themselves  during  the  long  days  was  a  puzzle 
to  their  neighbours,  none  of  whom,  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  his  arrival  in  the 
country,  thought  fit  to  call  upon  and  offer 
any  civilities  to  the  captain  and  his  friends. 
Some  days  not  a  gun  was  fired  on  the  farm, 
and  when  the  party  did  go  out,  it  was  only 
for  an  hour  or  so,  and  then  apparently  for  the 
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sake  of  killing  time,  rather  than  partridge  or 
hares. 

The  farmers  were  too  husy  with  the  harrest, 
and  the  gentry  too  much  occupied  in  shooting, 
to  trouble  themselves  about  inquiring  into  the 
mysteries  of  Rose  Cottage. 

The  keeper,  however,  learned  from  a  lad, 
who  had  been  engaged  from  the  village  to 
help  in  the  stable,  that  the  principal  amuse^ 
ment  of  the  gentlemen  ^*  up  at  Cottage"  was 
gaming  and  drinking.  The  dice-box  \ras  rat- 
tling, or  the  cards  flying  about  from  monuDg 
till  late  at  night,  and  sometimes  aU  nigfat 
long.  Dozens  of  wine  and  boxes  of  cigars 
were  consumed,  and  serious  altercations — not 
attended  with  serious  results,  however — ^were 
continually  occurring. 

This  the  keeper  reported  to  his  master; 
but  the  Admiral  told  him  not  to  trouble  him- 
self about  any  thing  but  his  duties,  addiog, 
that,  if  he  could  only  catch  the  captain  or  his 
friends  trespassing  on  his  land,  and  kj  an 
information  before  him  as  a  magistrate,  he 
would  double  his  allowance  of  grog. 

No  trespass,  however,  was  committed  bj 
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any  one  of  the  party,  and  things  progressed 
as  usaal  at  the  Cottage  and  at  the  Mount, 
until  one  day,  as  the  Admiral  was  strolling 
through  the  Home  Wood  towards  the  spot 
where  the  Widows'  Almshouse  now  stands, 
he  was  overtaken  by  a  young  gentleman,  ap- 
jMirently  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of 
age,  dressed  plainly  in  a  blue  surtout.  His 
upper  lip  bore  an  incipient  moustache,  and 
his  whole  appearance  was  of  a  military  cha- 
racter. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  young 
man ;  *^  but  I  have  wandered  about  in  these 
beautiful  woods  until  I  have  lost  my  way — 
Gould  you  kindly  direct  me  to  Rose  Cottage  ? 
—to  Captain  Smith's  V 

The  Admiral  looked  handspikes  and  great 
guns  at  the  youthful  intruder,  and  was  about 
to  reply  somewhat  briefly  and  rudely,  by  or- 
dering him  off  his  grounds ;  but  the  young 
man  who  had  just  gained  the  opening  in  the 
woods,  whence  that  splendid  view  over  the 
Severn  is  obtained,  burst  out  into  such  a  rap- 
turous encomium  on  the  beauties  of  the  land- 
scape as  disarmed  the  owner  of  the  estate  of 
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his  anger,  and  he  found  himself  chatting  awaj 
confidentially  with  the  stranger,  and  pointing 
out  to  him  the  views  about  his  manors,  of 
which  he  was  justly  proud. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  passed  in 
this  way,  when  the  young  man,  touching  his 
hat,  thanked  the  Admiral  for  die  information 
he  had  given  him  about  the  surrounding  conn- 
try,  and  begged  him  to  direct  him  to  Rose 
Cottage. 

The  Admiral's  face,  or  at  least  the  express 
sion  of  it,  changed  immediately  from  the 
courteous  to  the  scTcre. 

"  Young  man,"  said  he, "  you  are  evidently 
a  gentleman,  although  you  are  trespassing 
most  unw£(rrantably  on  my  property.  Maj  I 
venture  to  ask  your  name  ?" 

"  Certainly — most  certainly — there  is  my 
card,  and  I  am  sincerely  sorry  for  having  been 
involuntarily  guilty  of  such  rudeness." 

The  Admiral  took  the  card,  and  read — 
Ensign  the  Honourable  C.  Tiverton,  — ^th 
regiment. 

"  Tiverton  —  Tiverton  !  What  the  son  of 
my  old  shipmate  on  board  the  BedoutaUer 
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*^  My  father  is  a  nayal  man,  sir.  May  I 
venture  to  inquire  your  name?" 

"  Stempost,  my  boy  —  Stempost  —  now 
Admiral  Stempost." 

"  I  have  often  heard  my  father  speak  of 
you,  sir,  as  Captain  Stempost,  under  whom 
he  served  as ..." 

"First  luff — quite  right  —  come  —  come 
along  home  with  me  —  I  live  hard  by  here, 
down  at  the  Mount.  Whereas  your  kit  ?  Stay 
for  a  month  —  glad  to  see  the  son  of  an  old 
friend." 

Mr.  Tiverton  thanked  him  for  his  kind 
invitation,  but  declared  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  accept  it  until  he  had  paid 
a  promised  visit  to  Captain  Smith,  with 
whom  he  was  engaged  to  dine  that  day  with 
a  brother  officer,  who  had  driven  his  buggy 
round  from  Bath,  where  their  regiment 
was  quartered.  He  had  preferred  to  walk 
the  latter  part  of  the  way  through  the  woods, 
having  been  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery. 

"  And  who  is  Captain  Smith  ?  A  militia- 
man, or  one  of  the  regulars  ?" 
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^^  Oh !  the  latter,  I  belieye,  bat  be  is  not 
of  ours.  A  very  gentlemanly  fellow — met 
him  in  Bath — ^indeed,  he  messed  with  ns  more 
than  once.  He  invited  me  and  young  Feather- 
ton,  of  ours,  to  dine  and  shoot  over  a  little 
farm,  close  to  the  preserves  of  a  queer  old 

gig..." 

^^  Meaning  me^^  said  the  Admiral ;  ''  bnt 
never  mind." 

The  young  man  blushed  and  commenced  an 
apology,  but  the  Admiral  shook  him  by  the 
hand,  and,  having  directed  him  across  the 
common  to  the  Cottage,  bade  him  have  his 
dinner  and  his  shooting,  and  then  come  to  the 
Mount,  and  bring  his  friend  Featherton  with 
him  to  dinner  on  the  morrow;  and  so  they 
parted. 

Mr.  Tiverton  found  his  way  to  the  Cottage 
by  the  hearings  which  the  Admiral  had  given 
him,  and  there  met  his  friend  Featherton,  « 
young  ensign  of  his  own  age,  rank,  and  means, 
Captain  Smith,  and  two  gentlemanly-lookiDg 
men  to  whom  they  were  introduced. 

A  neat  dinner,  very  excellent  wines,  and  a 
good  dessert  were  followed  by  a  little  whist 
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for  "  merely  gainea  pointe."  About  ten 
o'clock,  broiled  bones,  devilled  kidneys,  and 
champagne-punch  were  introduced ;  and,  after 
supper,  whist  was  again  resumed. 

Tiverton  and  Featherton  were  partners 
against  Captain  Smith  and  one  of  his  friends. 
The  other  declined  playing,  saying  he  would 
rather  look  on  and  help  his  friends  to  punch, 
which  he  did  very  zealously. 

Here  we  must  leave  the  pleasant  little  party 
so  pleajaantly  engaged,  and  accompany  the  Ad- 
miral's keeper  to  the  covert  skirting  the  Cot- 
tage farm,  where  he  had  found  some  wires  set 
a  day  or  two  before. 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  he  was  lying  up  in  a  dry  ditch,  watching 
one  of  the  wires,  in  which  was  a  strangled 
hare,  when  he  heard  the  sound  of  wheels  ap- 
proach the  gate,  at  the  end  of  the  covert, 
from  the  cottage.  This  was  shortly  followed 
by  another  sound  of  wheels,  and  then  by  the 
footsteps  of  two  or  three  horses.  He  took  no 
notice  of  this,  however,  as  he  thought  it  pro- 
ceeded from  some  of  the  visiter's  gigs  and 
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horses,  which  were  freqaently  going  to  s&d 
from  the  cottage  at  all  hoars. 

About  five  o'clock,  just  as  day  was  b€^- 
Ding  to  dawn,  he  left  his  hiding-place,  follj 
satisfied  that  the  poacher  would  not  come  to 
take  up  his  snares  till  night  came  again.    He 
walked  out  of  the  wood  into  a  road  which  led 
to  the  cottage,  and,  looking  oyer  the  gate, 
saw   some  one    running   towards  him.     It 
proved  to  be  the  young  lad  who  had  been 
taken  as  helper  in  the  stables.     He  was  veiy 
pale,  and  looked  very  much  alarmed,     fl^ 
begged  the  keeper  to  go  back  with  him  to 
the  Cottage,  for  that  '^  something  was  the 
matter.     Somebody  had  broken  into  the  sta- 
bles,  and  stolen  all  the  horses,  buggies,  aiMi 
carts,  for  they  were  all  gone  but  the  one  be- 
longing to  the  young  men  who  had  come 
down  to  dine  the  day  before." 

The  keeper  went  back  vnth  the  lad,  and 
found  his  statement  to  be  true.  He  went  to 
rouse  Captain  Smith,  to  inform  him  of  his  loss, 
but  no  Captain  Smith  was  to  be  found.  All 
had  fled,  save  Ensigns  Tiverton  and  Feathe^ 
ton,  who  were  discovered  in  a  sleep  resem* 
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bling  death,  lying,  the  former  on  a  sofa,  the 
latter  on  the  hearth-rug. 

It  is  needless  to  add,  that  they  had  been 
robbed  of  money  and  checks  to  a  large  amount 
by  three  regular  swindlers,  who  had  laid  a 
deep  and  well-devised  plot  for  their  destruc- 
tion, which  they  accomplished,  and  got  clear 
off  with  their  booty — and  not  only  that  booty, 
but  all  my  father's  plate  and  valuable  move* 
ables,  which  they  carried  away,  after  having 
broken  open  his  cellars,  and  drunk  all  bis  ex- 
cellent wines. 

So  much  for  letting  a  shooting-box  to  a 
"  very  gentlemanly  man,'*  without  demanding 
"  respectable  references."  My  father  and  the 
Admiral  were  shortly  afterwards  better  friends 
than  ever,  though  the  sailor  would  now  and 
then,  over  his  wine,  ask  him  if  he  meant  to 
let  the  shooting  and  his  cottage  for  the  season. 

"  Bravo,"  said  Jonathan,  "  you  tell  the  tale 
well ;  and,  as  you  seem  in  the  vein,  and  the 
night  is  young,  you  cannot  do  better  than 
relate  to  my  friend  and  to  our  worthy  rector, 
who,  I  believe,  has  never  heard  it,  the  tale  of 
your  friend  Mrs.  St.  Eustace's  runaway  match. 
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She  is,"  said  he,  addi^sing  me,  **  the  dark 
ladj,  whose  melancholj  looks  attracted  your 
notice  at  Mrs.  Lauderley's  board  the  daj  we 
dined  there." 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 


Mr.  Titus  Dowell  lighted  a  fresh  cigar,  and 
thus  began : — 

Among  the  many  passengers  on  board  the 
East  India  Company's  good  ship  the  Hin-> 
doostan,  on  her  homeward  bound  voyage  from 
Calcutta,  were  three  children,  attended  by  two 
nurses,  the  one  an  Englishwoman,  and  the 
other  a  native  Indian.  Of  these  children  the 
two  eldest  were  boys  of  the  respective  ages 
of  seven  and  eight  years,  and  the  youngest 
was  a  girl  of  six.  From  the  colour  of  their 
complexions,  which  was  nearly  as  dark  as 
that  of  their  native  nurse,  any  one  would  fairly 
have  concluded  that  they  were  bom  of  parents 
one  of  whom  was  a  Hindoo.  Such  was  the 
case. 
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Their  father,  a  Mr.  Maclieyen^  was  the  cadet 
of  a  respectable  family  in  Gloucesterahiie. 
His  godfather,  who  was  possessed  of  consider- 
able interest  with  the  great  girns  of  Leadai- 
hall  Street,  succeeded  in  procuring  for  his 
little  responsibility  one  of  those  snug  appoin^ 
ments  in  the  civil  service  in  the  East  called 
writerships,  and,  having  paid  his  passage  out, 
and  paid  also  for  an  outfit,  rested  fully  satis- 
fied that  he  had  made  his  suretyship  sure,  and 
done  all  that  godfathers  and  godmothers  aie 
expected  to  do  for  one  to  whom  they  give  a 
name  at  his  baptism. 

Mr.  Maclieven  did  not  idle  away  his  time, 
but  worked  hard  at  his  profession.  His  ex* 
ertions  were  crowned  with  a  speedy  reward. 
At  an  early  age  he  was  promoted  to  a  situa- 
tion in  one  of  the  island  dependencies  of  the 
company  with  a  very  liberal  salary,  and  some 
pretty  perquisites  attached  to  it. 

Here  he  formed  one  of  those  conDexions 
which  used  to  be  formed  in  the  eastern  he- 
misphere, and  which  may  continue  to  be  so 
formed  even  now  for  all  I  know  to  the  con- 
trary.    He  fell  in  love  with  a  Hindoo  lady 
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of  very  high  caste  and  very  tender  years, 
who  unhesitatingly  consented  to  become  his 
wife,  without  going  through  those  ceremonies 
usually  insisted  upon  by  ladies  in  this  country. 

By  this  lady  he  had  several  children ;  and, 
when  they  were  deemed  of  sufficient  age  for 
the  purpose,  he  remitted  the  three  eldest  of 
them  to  England  to  his  brother's  care,  to  be 
educated  and  properly  brought  up. 

They  arrived  safely  through  storm  and  calm 
at  Falmouth,  and  were  speedily  conveyed  in 
hired  carriages  to  the  place  of  their  destina- 
tion, Broadly  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Glou- 
cester, and  were  embraced  by  their  uncle,  who 
introduced  them  to  their  little  cousins,  who 
wondered  very  much  indeed  why  their  faces 
were  not  properly  washed,  they  looked  so 
very  sooty;  attributing  it,  however,  not  so 
much  to  the  negligence  of  their  nurses  as  to 
the  scarcity  of  soap  and  fresh  water  at  sea. 

The  boys  were  sent  off  to  school  immedi- 
ately ;  and,  as  they  have  but  little  to  do  with 
my  story,  it  will  be  as  well  to  get  rid  of  them 
for  the  present  by  telling  you  that,  having 
received  a  quantum  suffidt  of  Latin  and  Greek 
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at  a  public  school,  and  a  slight  smattering  of 
Hindoostanee  and  Persian  at  the  college  insti- 
tuted for  that  purpose,  thej  were  sent  bock 
to  the  East  with  appointments— the  one,  die 
eldest,  with  a  cadetship,  and  the  other  a 
writership. 

The  girl,  Amabelle,  was  placed  bj  her  m- 
de  in  the  nursery  with  his  own  children,  and 
educated  by  their  governesses.  The  nati?e 
nurse  remained  with  her  little  chaise  for  some 
weeks ;  but,  finding  herself  not  very  comfort- 
able— for  she  was  grievously  tormented  by  her 
young  persecutors,  who  thought  it  rare  fun  to 
pinch  her,  and  stick  pins  and  needles  into  her, 
to  see  if  black  people  had  any  feeling  —die 
returned  to  her  native  country  with  a  fiunily 
going  out  to  CSalcutta  who  wanted  a  natire 
bonne. 

The  little  Amabelle  was  truly  grieved  at 
her  departure,  for  she  was  left  among  stnn* 
gers,  who,  though  kind  to  her  after  their 
manner,  were  unused  to  her  ways,  and  unwil- 
ling to  submit  to  the  waywardness  of  her 
temper  and  her  tyrannical  disposition.  More- 
over, they  nicknamed  her  dwky  face,  which 
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seriously  offended  her ;  but  they  only  langhed 
at  tfae  proofs  of  her  anger,  exhibited  in  her 
flashing,  large,  oriental  eyes,  and  the  indig- 
nant cnrl  of  her  lip,  which  displayed  two  rows 
of  small  teeth,  yieing  with  the  pearl  in  white- 
ness. 

Children  are  assuredly  adepts  in  the  art  of 
ingeniously  tormenting;  and  little  Amabelle 
was  but  one  among  a  little  host  who  vied  with 
each  other  in  inventing  methods  of  rendering 
her  as  uncomfortable  and  as  angry  as  possi- 
ble. 

In  Tain  did  she  stamp  her  little  foot ;  in 
Tain  did  she  threaten  to  strike  them  with  her 
tiny  hand — ^they  only  laughed  the  louder,  and 
danced  round  her  in  a  circle,  calling  her  pas- 
sionate little  dusky  face,  until  her  passion 
relicTcd  itself  by  a  gush  of  tears.  Then, 
children-like,  they  repented  of  having  car- 
ried their  torturing  too  far,  and  would  haTe 
embraced  her  and  kissed  away  her  tears,  if 
she  had  permitted  them,  but  she  would  not. 
She  spurned  them  from  her,  and,  rejecting  all 
offers  of  consolation  in  the  shape  of  toys  or 
sweetmeats,  would  sit  sulking  in  a  comer  by 
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herself,  until  her  little  tormentors  began  their 
tortures  again. 

Did  she  complain  to  the  goyemesses,  or 
her  uncle  and  aunt  of  her  suflFerings  ?  No. 
Her  proud  spirit  forbade  it.  She  took  the 
law  into  her  own  hands,  and  found  oppor- 
tunities of  making  them  pay  the  penalties 
they  had  incurred. 

Miss  Mary's  best  wax  doll  was  found  with 
its  pretty  ringlets  torn  off,  and  its  prettr 
blue  eyes  scooped  out  of  the  sockets.  Master 
Tom's  watch,  "  that  went,"  was  smashed  to 
atoms.  George's  drum  was  cut  almost  to 
ribbons,  and  picture-books,  playthings,  ^i 
favourite  frocks  and  bonnets  were  torn,  soiled^ 
and  scattered  about  in  all  directions. 

So  sly  was  she  in  all  her  moyements,  that 
Amabelle  was  never  detected  in  the  fact  of 
committing  these  retributive  acts  of  injnstiee, 
and,  when  accused  of  them,  she  never  owned 
or  denied  her  guilt,  but  sat  smiUng,  with 
malicious  satisfaction,  at  the  grief  and  disoiay 
she  had  caused. 

With  the  governesses  she  was  no  favourite, 
although    she  learnt   her   lessons   and  did 
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her  task  readily  and  well.  Mrs.  Maclieven, 
her  aunty  was  too  great  an  invalid  to  see 
much  of  her  own  children  or  her  niece.  She 
had  been  yery  carefal  in  the  selection  of  her 
governesses,  and  to  them  she  left  the  entire 
management  of  the  little  troop.  The  squire, 
though  a  very  affectionate  father  in  his  way, 
was  too  much  occupied  with  turnip-sowing, 
planting  larcii,  spruce,  and  other  fir-trees  on 
his  waste  lands,  and  acting  as  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  to  inquire  minutely  into  the  nursery 
regulations  and  proceedings. 

He  treated  his  little  niece  yery  kindly,  and, 
if  he  made  any  difference  at  all  between  her 
and  his  own  offspring,  it  was  to  show  her 
rather  more  kindness  and  attention  than  he 
did  to  them,  as  the  child  of  a  brother  whom 
he  had  always  loved  dearly.  Amabelle,  how- 
ever, received  his  little  favours  merely  as  her 
due,  and  felt  no  attachment  whatever  to  him 
who  conferred  them.  Truly,  she  was  neither 
a  loving  nor  a  loveable  child. 

As  to  a  religious  principle  within  her,  she 
had  none.  It  was  not  very  likely  that  any 
such  should  have  been  instilled  into  her  by 
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her  mother;  and  now,  at  Broadly  HaD, 
though  she  learnt  her  catechism  and  read  her 
hible,  she  did  both  as  mere  tasks  of  memoiy, 
and  reading  long  and  hard  words.  That  the 
eye  of  One  was  constantly  upon  her,  and 
watching  all  her  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds, 
was  what  she  could  neither  comprehend  dot 
believe. 

With  her  parents  in  the  East,  she  kept  up 
a  half-yearly  correspondence  **  upon  com- 
pulsion;"  but  her  letters  were  mere  formal 
compositions,  written  under  the  eyes  of^  and 
dictated  and  corrected  by,  her  governesses. 
She  never  poured  out  tiie  warm,  unrestrained 
feelings  of  a  child's  heart,  or  felt  for  ber 
parents  more  than  she  would  have  done  for 
strangers,  with  whom  chance  had  made  her 
acquainted. 

Thus  passed  the  childhood  of  Amahelle 
Maclieven.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  lost  ber 
aunt,  who  died  of  consumption,  leaving  her 
good,  kind  husband  inconsolable  for  ber  loss, 
and  father  of  ten  motherless  children,  the 
eldest  of  whom  was  Mary,  about  the  same 
age  as  her  cousin. 
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The  squire,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
sent  three  of  his  boys  to  school,  and  engaged 
the  services  of  a  widowed  lady,  of  mature  age, 
to  preside  over  his  household,  and  take  the 
head  of  his  table.     To  this  lady,  who  was  of 
a  yeiy  serious  turn  of  mind,  and  a  rigid  dis- 
ciplinarian, Amabelle,  on  the  very  first  day  of 
her  introduction  to  the  family,  took  a  most 
unconquerable  dislike.     She  hated  her  at  first 
sight ;    why  she  would  have  been  puzzled  to 
explain ;  but  she  did  hate  her,  and  rejected 
every  little  attention  and  kindness  she  seemed 
willing  to  confer  upon  her  with  coldness,  and 
almost  with  disdain.     Mrs.  Delaval  was  sur- 
prised and  grieved  at  her  conduct,  but  trusted 
to  time  to  discover  to  her  the  causes  of  it, 
and  to  remove  them. 

One  of  Mrs.  Delaval's  first  acts  on  taking 
upon  herself  the  management  of  Mr.  Mac- 
lieven's  family,  was  to  recommend  the  atten-* 
dance  of  masters  in  the  arts  of  music,  draw- 
ing, and  dancing,  as  she  found  that  the  elder 
girls  had  learnt  all  that  the  governesses  could 
teach  them  in  those  accomplishments,  which 
are  deemed  absolutely  necessary  to  be  acquired 
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by  little  ladies,  whether  they  have  the  talents 
within  them  necessary  for  their  acquir^neDt 
or  not. 

Broadly  Hall  was  within  a  few  miles  of 
Cbelteiiham,  and,  although  that  watering- 
place  had  not  acquired  the  celebrity  which  it 
now  enjoys,  it  was  already  **  in  TOgue,**  and 
boasted  of  many  professors  of  the  fine  arts 
among  its  residents. 

After  a  most  rigid  scrutiny  into  their 
merits  and  respectability  by  Mrs.  DekTal, 
three  gentlemen  were  engaged  to  '^  finish  ofl^' 
the  young  ladies  of  Broadly  Hall  in  dandng, 
music,  and  drawing. 

To  one  of  these  only  it  will  be  necessair 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  readers — the  pro- 
fessor of  music  and  singing. 

Mr.  St.  Eustace,  whose  real  name  was 
East,  but  who  had  assumed  a  finer  name 
without  royal  leave  or  licence,  from  pru- 
dential motives,  was  a  fine  young  man,  in 
every  sense  of  that  ill-used  word.  He  had  a 
fine  face,  a  fine  person,  and  finer  clothes.  His 
voice  was  fine ;  he  had  a  fine  touch  on  the 
piano,  and  he  made  a  fine  income  by  instract- 
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ing  jonng  fashionables  at  one  guinea  per 
lesson,  and  conducting  concerts  given  in  pri- 
vate parties  and  at  the  public  rooms. 

With  his  pupil,  Amabelle,  Mr.  St.  Eustace 
was  much  struck ;  not  so  much  on  account  of 
her  very  pretty  figure,  rather  pretty  face,  and 
magnificent  black  eyes  and  hair,  as  on  account 
of  her  skill  in  music,  and  her  rich  melodious 
voice,  which  he  foresaw,  if  properly  culti- 
vated, would  add  to  his  already  high  repu- 
tation as  a  teacher. 

He  took  greater  pains  with  her  than  with 
his  other  pupils  at  the  Hall,  and  it  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  he  did  so.  It  was 
natural  that  a  tutor  should  devote  more 
care  and  attention  to  a  pupil  who  appeared 
likely  to  do  greater  credit  to  his  care  and 
attention. 

Amabelle,  who  was  an  enthusiast  in  the 
arts  he  taught,  was  much  pleased  with  Mr. 
St.  Eustace.  She  devoted  more  of  her  time 
to  music  and  singing  than  she  did  to  drawing, 
which  she  disliked,  and  to  dancing,  which  she 
rather  despised,  although  she  excelled  in  it. 
She  gladly  looked  forward  to  and  hailed  the 
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day  which  brought  Mr.  St.  Eastace's  Terr 
neat  buggy,  fine  horse,  and  well-dressed  groom 
to  the  Hall-door ;  and  the  lesson  in  siogiog 
was  prolonged  far  beyond  the  one  hour,  for 
which  the  one  guinea  was  charged  and  paid. 
Both  master  and  pupil  were  so  anxious  to 
become  perfect  in  certain  duets  i^hieh  titer 
sang  together,  that  Mr.  St.  Eustace  uras  fre- 
quently obliged  to  stay  beyond  his  time,  to 
the  disappointment  and  neglect  of  some  le» 
favoured  pupil. 

As  to  Mr.  St.  Eustace,  out  of  his  chararter 
of  her  instructor,  Amabelle  admired  him,  bot 
that  was  all.  She  thought  him  a  superior 
individual  of  the  species  Aomo,  but  9B  to 
fidling  in  loye  with  him,  the  notion  nerer 
occurred  to  her.  That  Amabelle  Madieren, 
the  daughter  of  a  man  high  in  office,  aod  0/ 
a  Hindoo  of  the  highest  caste,  should  lore  a 
mere  jingler  of  ivory  keys,  and  a  paid  atteier 
of  sweet  sounds,  was  too  preposteroas  ft  iio* 
tion !  Her  proud  heart  would  have  lebeUM 
within  her  bosom  if  such  a  thought  had  «- 
curred  to  her;  but  it  did  not  until  Mrs.DeU* 
val  foolishly,  but  with  the  best  and  purest 
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intentions,  suggested  to  her  the  possibility,  if 
not  probability,  of  such  an  event. 

"  Amabelle,  my  dear,  you  appear  to  me  to 
devote  far  more  time  to  your  music  and  sing- 
ing than  to  your  other  studies." 

^^  I  do,  madam.  I  love  music  and  singing 
better  than  any  thing  in  the  world,"  said 
Amabelle. 

"  That  is  a  strong  expression ;  but,  passing 
over  that,  I  would  suggest  to  you  the  pro- 
priety of  devoting  a  little  more  time  to  your 
other  masters,"  said  Mrs.  Delaval,  kindly. 

"  I  do  all  that  they  set  me  to  do.  They 
cannot  accuse  me  of  neglect,"  said  the  young 
Indian,  proudly. 

"  That  is  true,  I  allow.  You  pass  the  one 
hour  with  them,  but  it  seems  an  irksome  one ; 
but  Mr.  St.  Eustace  is  seldom  dismissed  until 
the  one  hour  is  prolonged  to  two,  and  some- 
times to  three.     Some  people  might  say  ..." 

**  Might  say  what,  madam?"  inquired 
Amabelle,  with  flashing  eyes. 

"  Nay — ^nay — do  not  be  excited,  dear  girl ; 
I  merely  meant  to  give  you  a  hint  that  some 
ill-natured  people  might  attribute  your  exces- 
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siye  zeal  less  to  the  charms  of  the  art  itself 
than  to  the — the  ../* 

"The  what,  Mrs.  Delaval?  Pray  speak 
out." 

"  Than  to  the  personal  charms  of  the 
teacher." 

"  Well,  madam,  pray  go  on ;  finish  the  in- 
sult," said  Amabelle. 

"  I  mean  not  to  insult  you,  but  to  put  yon 
on  your  guard.  You  are  young,  pretty,  and 
enthusiastic.  Mr.  St.  Eustace  is  a  yeiy  hand- 
some man,  and  it  has  happened  before  now, 
and  may  again,  that  a  tutor  and  his  pnpil 
have  taken  parts  in  a  duet  for  life.  Yon 
understand  me.  If  such  an  event  were  to 
occur  in  this  family,  the  blame  wonld  &H 
upon  me.  I  must,  therefore,  if  a  little  less 
attention  is  not  shown  by  a  certain  yonng 
lady  to  one  of  her  masters,  and  a  little  more 
to  the  others,  acquaint  her  uncle  with  mj 
ideas  on  the  subject." 

When  Mrs.  Delaval  had  concluded  this 
injudicious  speech,  Amabelle  gave  her  one 
long  look  of  the  deepest  scorn,  and  left  the 
room. 
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**  St.  Eustace,  my  lad,"  said  the  professor 
of  painting  and  drawing,  as  he  sat  over  a  glass 
of  wine  with  his  friend,  "  you  seem  to  be 
rather  sweet  on  your  oriental  pupil  at  the 
Hall.  She  is  a  sweet  pretty  girl— eh?  but 
deyiHsh  duU." 

^'  Dull !  you  are  joking ;  she  is  one  of  the 
cleverest  pupils  I  ever  had.  I  devote  more 
time  to  her  than  I  ever  did  to  any  young 
lady." 

"  So  every  body  says,  and  she  seems  to 
devote  a  greater  portion  of  her  time  to  you 
than  to  any  body  else.  It  would  not  be  a 
bad  spec— eh?" 

"  Spec  ?     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  do  not  mean  to  live  single  all 
your  life ;  and  the  daughter  of  a  rich  Indian 
Nabob,  and  the  niece  of  the  rich  lord  of  the 
broad  acres  of  Broadly  Hall,  would  not  be  an 
undesirable  Mrs.  St.  Eustace." 

"  Gad ! "  said  the  music-master,  glancing 
at  his  fine  person  in  a  mirror,  ^^  it  is  not  a  bad 
idea.  It  never  occurred  to  me  before.  I  will 
think  upon  it." 

About  a  month  after  the  above-related  con- 

F  2 
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TeisatdoDS  took  place,  a  chariot,  with  four 
spanking  posters  attached  to  it,  might  hare 
been  seen  at  the  comer  of  a  shady  lane  skirt- 
ing the  deer-park  of  Broadly  Hall.  Across 
the  park  a  yonng  lady  horned,  despising  the 
dank  dews  on  the  high  grass,  and,  opening  a 
small  wicket-gate,  was  embraced  by  a  hand- 
some yonng  gentleman,  and  handed  into  the 
carriage,  which  was  driven  off  at  a  fi^e- 
gnineas-a-stage  pace.  When  Mr.  MacIie?eD 
summoned  his  niece  to  breakfast,  she  was 
many  stages  on  her  road  to  Gretna. 

The  reader  must  seek  in  the  next  chapter 
for  the  result  of  this 

RUNAWAY  MATCH. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

Great  was  the  consternation  at  Broadly 
Hall  when  the  flight  of  Amabelle  was  disco- 
vered. The  family  assembled  at  breakfast, 
and  all  were  there  save  the  Indian  consin. 
The  squire,  who  never  sat  down  to  his  morning 
meal  until  all  his  little  party  were  ready  to 
join  him,  ordered  his  servant  to  summon  Ama- 
belle, who  was  the  only  one  not  present.  The 
man  despatched  the  ladies'-maid  to  her  bed- 
room. She  soon  returned  with  the  informa- 
tion that  the  room  was  empty.  The  squire, 
imagining  that  his  niece  might  be  walking  in 
the  park  or  gardens,  ordered  the  dinner-bell 
to  be  rung.  This  was  done,  loudly  and  long, 
but  without  the  expected  result. 
"  Dear  me !  it  is  very  odd,"  said  the  squire 
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— *^  very  rude,  too.  Has  no  one  seen  Ama- 
belle  this  morning  ?" 

No  one  had  seen  her. 

"  Run,  Mary,  my  dear,  and  question  the 
maid  who  waits  upon  her." 

Mary  obeyed,  and  learned  from  the  girl 
that  she  had  gone  into  the  young  lady^s  room 
at  the  usual  hour,  and  found  that  she  had 
already  risen,  and,  as  she  concluded,  dressed 
herself  and  gone  out  for  an  early  walk.  As 
this  was  not  an  unusual  occurrence,  she  nei- 
ther thought  nor  said  any  thing  about  it 

As  soon  as  Mary  had  communicated  this 
negatiye  information  to  her  father,  he  sent  for 
all  his  domestics  and  questioned  them.  Nose 
of  them  had  seen  Miss  Amabelle.  The  only 
one  who  had  anything  to  communicate  was 
the  upper  housemaid,  who,  on  going  into  the 
drawing-room  to  open  the  shutters,  had  fonnd 
the  glass-door,  which  led  into  the  conserra- 
tory,  open,  and  the  door  of  the  conserratoiy 
itself  unlocked. 

Mrs.  Delayal  turned  exceedingly  pale,  and 
beckoned  to  Mary  to  follow  her  from  the 
breakfast-parlour,  whilst  the  squire  was  giving 
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orders  to  the  men-servaDts  to  search  the  park 
and  grounds,  to  call  at  the  lodge,  and  make 
inquiries  in  the  village. 

As  soon  as  thej  were  in  the  hall,  Mrs.  Dela- 
val  whispered  her  suspicions — that  Amabelle 
had  eloped  with  Mr.  St.  Eustace — to  Mary. 
She  was  greatly  shocked  that  her  friend  should 
entertain  so  degrading  an  opinion  of  her  cou- 
sin, and  refused  to  believe  that  she  could  be 
guilty  of  such  a  piece  of  folly,  or  madness  as 
she  termed  it. 

Mrs.  Delayal  shook  her  head  sorrowfully, 
but,  before  she  mentioned  her  suspicions  to 
the  squire,  she  resolved  to  send  to  Cheltenham, 
and  ascertain  if  the  gay  Lothario  was  to  be 
found.  She  called  aside  one  of  the  grooms, 
and  bade  him  mount  a  fleet  horse,  and  ride 
over  to  Mr.  St.  Eustace's  lodgings  as  quickly 
as  he  could,  and  request  his  attendance  at  the 
Hall.  The  man  obeyed;  and  as  soon  as  she 
had  seen  him  gallop  off  down  the  avenue,  Mrs. 
Delaval  returned  with  Mary  to  the  breakfast- 
room.  The  meal  passed  slowly  and  uncom- 
fortably, amidst  the  wonderings  and  conjec- 
turings  of  every  one  except  the  two  eldest 
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ladies  of  the  party,  who  sat  pale  and  agitated, 
but  said  nothing. 

Just  as  the  breakfast  was  over,  Mrs.  Dela- 
val  heard  the  noise  of  a  horse's  feet,  and, 
rightly  conjecturing  that  her  messenger  had 
returned,  left  the  room,  to  hear  in  private  the 
result  of  his  hasty  journey. 

"  Mr.  St.  Eustace  was  not  at  home.  He 
had  left  Cheltenham  for  a  fortnight,  on  a  dis- 
tant journey  to  see  his  friends." 

Such  was  the  message  sent  by  the  good 
woman  of  the  house  wherein  the  professor  of 
music  lodged. 

Mrs.  DelavaFs  suspicions  were  no  longer 
such,  but  "  confirmations  strong."  She  desired 
the  butler  to  tell  his  master  that  she  widied 
to  speak  to  him  immediately,  in  his  own  room, 
where  she  took  her  seat,  tremblingly  awaiting 
his  coming. 

Now  the  squire  of  Broadly  Hall  was  not 
what  is  termed  a  passionate  man,  thoujrha 
little  hasty  at  times,  and  rarely  indulged  in 
using  naughty  words  and  wicked  oaths ;  bnt 
when  Mrs.  Delaval  had  informed  him  of  all 
her  reasons  for  being  sure  that  his  niece  had 
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eloped  with  her  music-master,  he  certainly 
forgot  himself.  He  called  her,  Mrs.  Delaval, 
a  negligent  old (something  very  shock- 
ing) for  permitting  such  an  event  to  take 
place.  He  abased  his  niece  as  a  nasty,  proud, 

black (un-natural  natural  daughter),  and 

the  partner  of  her  flight  as  a  squalling,  piano- 
thramming,  scheming  vagabond.  He  then 
sallied  out  into  the  hall  and  kitchen,  and  up- 
braided every  servant  whom  he  ran  against, 
for  having  conspired  against  his  peace  of  mind 
and  dignity,  and  threatened  to  turn  the  whole 
establishment  out  of  doors  before  night.  The 
children,  hearing  the  uproar,  came  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  it,  and  when  they  were  told  that 
'*  Miss  Duskyface  had  run  away  with  a  man," 
thinking  that  something  very  horrible  indeed 
had  happened  to  her,  they  began  crying  and 
screaming  as  loudly  as  their  juvenile  powers 
would  permit  them. 

Amidst  this  din,  the  squire,  who  looked  as 
if  he  could  have  committed  infanticide,  and 
thought  it  justifiable,  ordered  his  horse  and 
rode  over  towards  Cheltenham  as  hard  as  he 
could  gallop. 

f5 
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Now  the  horse  on  which  Mr.  MaclieTenwas 
mounted  was  as  sare-footed  an  animal  as  any 
in  the  county  of  Gloucester.  He  had  newr 
been  known  to  trip  or  stumble.  Whether  his 
master,  in  his  passion  or  in  his  haste  to  OTe^ 
take  and  drub  the  music-master,  taxed  his 
steed  beyond  his  powers,  or  the  steed,  haying 
heard  of  the  false  step  committed  in  the  Bunily, 
was  willing  to  follow  so  pernicious  an  example, 
is  uncertain :  it  is  certain,  howerer,  that  he 
did  commit  a  fauj?  pas  before  he  reached  the 
lodge-gates,  and  fell  on  the  hard,  grayelled 
road,  breaking  both  his  own  knees  and  one  of 
his  master's  arms.  The  sum  of  money  that 
would  have  been  expended  on  a  fruitless  pur- 
suit  of  the  fugitives  was  thus  accidentallj 
transferred  into  the  pockets  of  the  familj 
bone-setter,  who  ordered  the  squire  to  bed, 
and  bled  him  profusely,  to  prevent  the  ill- 
effects  of  the  fever  which  was  raging  in  his 
veins,  more  from  disappointed  revenge  than 
the  consequence  of  his  faU. 

We  must  leave  the  squire  of  Broadly  Hall 
to  his  bed  and  barley-water,  and  follow  his 
runaway  niece  to  the  abode  of  the  blacksmith 
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of  the  north,  who  ought  to  be  called  the  lock^ 
smith,  as  being  an  appellation  more  appro- 
priate and  genteel. 

Mr.  St.  Eustace  and  his  **  fatiire"  met  with 
neither  incident  nor  accident  in  their  rapid 
journey.  They  ate,  drank,  and  were  as  merry 
as  they  could  be  under  their  peculiar  circum- 
stances. As  they  travelled  swiftly,  and  with- 
out stopping  to  satisfy  the  crarings  of  nature, 
thej  arrived,  sooner  than  even  their  sanguine 
hopes  led  them  to  expect  they  should,  at  the 
goal  of  their  wishes.  The  ceremony  was  effec- 
tually performed ;  and  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, after  spending  a  few  days  in  the  north, 
set  out  on  their  return  to  Cheltenham,  whither 
the  avocations  of  the  former  summoned  him 
in  a  most  peremptory  manner. 

To  tell  the  truth,  the  little  sum  which  the 
professor  had  obtained,  partly  from  his  own 
savings,  and  partly  by  borrowing  from  his 
friend  and  ally,  his  brother  professor,  of  the 
palette  and  painting-brush,  was  so  nearly  ex- 
hausted ere  they  were  within  fifty  miles  of 
their  home  that  it  caused  him  some  degree  of 
painful  speculation,  whether  or  not  he  should 
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be  enabled  to  reach  it  without  applying  to  bis 
wife  for  a  supply.  This  unpleasant  occurrence 
caused  him  to  do  what  he  had  not  Tentaied 
upon  before — ^make  some  few  general  inquiries 
as  to  the  lady's  present  means  and  fdtoie 
prospects. 

"  Amabelle,  dearest  one/'  said  her  husband 
smilingly,  as  he  fumbled,  or  rather  pretended 
to  fumble,  in  his  waistcoat-pocket  for  a  shfl- 
ling  to  pay  a  turnpike  with,  "  have  you  any 
small  change  in  your  purse?" 

"  No,  dearest,''  replied  the  bride,  *'  I  had 
only  my  quarter's  pocket-money  in  my  desk, 
and  you  know  you  told  me  to  bring  nothing 
with  me  when  I  left  my  tyrant  but  what  few 
clothes  I  deemed  necessary." 

"  True,  true.  It  is  of  no  consequence.  I 
can  tell  the  boys  to  pay,  and  get  change  at 
the  next  place  we  stop  at." 

"  Yes,  you  can  change  a  sovereign  and  four 
horses  at  the  same  time,"  said  AmaheDe, 
smiling  at  her  own  wit. 

Mr.  St.  Eustace  tried  to  smile,  as  in  dn^ 
bound,  but  it  was  one  of  those  anomalous 
grins  which  are  wont  to  disfigure  the  features 
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of  such  as  are  fully  convinced  that  it  is  ^*  no 
laaghing  matter"  that  of  changing  the  last 
sovereign,  and  not  knowing  when  or  how 
they  shall  procnre  a  snccessor.  The  boys 
howeTer  paid  all  the  *pikes,  and  as  the  horses 
were  "  paid  on"  at  the  last  stage,  Mr.  St. 
Eastace  managed  to  pay  the  boys  and  repay 
the  'pikes,  and  to  leave  just  seven  shillings 
and  sixpence  in  his  purse. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?     He  could  not — at 
least  he  would  not — explain  to  his  highly  con- 
nected and  proud  wife  that  he  was  deficient 
in  means  so  soon  after  his  marriage,  and  he 
felt  unwilling  to  ask  the  landlord  of  the  inn 
for  a  supply.     As  to  forging  a  check,  he  never 
dreamed  of  it ;  or,  if  he  did,  perhaps,  he  en- 
tertained some  serious  doubts  about  getting 
it  cashed.     He  had  a  very  handsome  gold 
watch  and  seals,  which  he  might  have  de- 
posited for  the  loan  of  dB20,  but  he  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  part  with  it— even 
for  a  week  or  two.     It  was  a  part — a  pro- 
fessional part— of  himself — ^being  the  watch 
that  he  always  placed  on  the  pianoforte  while 
he  attended  a  pupil,  to  indicate  to  her  and 
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himself  when  the  hour — ^the  guinea's- worth— 
was  ended.  He  could  not  attend  a  piipQ 
without  the  watch,  which  was  abnost  as  ede- 
brated  as  himself.  He  proposed  staying  a 
day  or  two  to  see  the  beauties  and  maoii&c- 
tures  of  Worcester,  whither  he  had  foita- 
nately  directed  "  the  boys/'  and  to  diis  his 
wife  made  no  objection. 

He  ordered  an  excellent  dinner  of  mine 
host  of  the  Hop-pole,  and,  while  his  lady  weot 
to  dress,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  his  faeui 
the  drawing-master.  As  we  are  priyilc^ 
to  commit  such  rudenesses,  we  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  looking  over  his  very  handsome 
right  whisker  and  splendid  craTat,  to  read 
what  he  wrote.     The  note  ran  thus : — 

"  Hop-pole  Hotel, 

"  Worcester. 

"  My  dear  Wilkes, 

*•  You  are  not  only  a  drawer  but  a  de- 
signer. The  sketch  you  gave^  me  of  my  wife 
was  excellent.     I  haye  filled  up  the  oatlioe, 
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and  I  assure  you  she  is  a  perfect  picture. 
Not  so  bad  that— eh  ?  Well ;  we  had  a  most 
delightful  joumej-^uick  time,  though,  and 
without  a  single  bar's  rest — ^as  rapid  and  as 
noisy  as  the  quick  moyements  in  the  battle 
of  Prague,  played  in  a  schoolroom  just  before 
play  and  promenade  time.  My  Amabelle  is 
all  I  could  wish  her,  and  a  far  better  spec, 
than  you  calculated  upon.  She  will  have  no 
end  of  pewter — or,  as  I  ought  to  say,  silver— 
for  her  whole  fortune  is  to  be  paid — ^not  like 
a  farmer's  daughter's  in  pease^  but  in  rupees. 
Not  so  bad  that — eh?  Well,  here  we  are  at 
Worcester — charming  place  for  crockery  and 
cooking — Seyem  salmon  and  S6yres  china. 
I  shall  buy  you  a  specimen  of  both  as  a  mem. 
of  my  wedding  trip.  By  the  by,  if  my  desk 
is  open,  take  out  a  fifty  and  send  it  me  down 
here,  as  I  am  short  of  ready  stumpy,  and 
don't  choose  to  ask  a  strange  landlord  to 
change  a  check  for  a  stranger. '  K  it  is  locked, 
just  send  me  £S0  or  £30,  and  I  will  repay 
you  when  I  return,  which  will  be  in  a  day  or 
two.     Get  married,  old  fellow ;  you  will  find 
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a  pretty,  rich  wife,  a  very  desirable  aooom* 
paniment  obligato  to  a  tea-table. 

"  Yours,  very  truly, 

"  EuGENio  St.  Eustace. 

"  PS.  Be  sure  write  by  return.^ 

The  bridegroom,  having  posted  this  speci- 
men of  the  *'  epistolary  humbug"  with  his  own 
hands,  for  fear  of  a  mistake,  sat  down  to  his 
dinner,  and  enjoyed  it  very  much.  In  the 
evening  he  would  have  proposed  a  visit  to 
the  theatre,  which  happened  to  be  open  at 
the  time,  but  he  had  not  the  means  of  pajiDg 
for  admission,  except  to  the  pit,  which  he 
thought  helow  such  a  fine  lady  as  his  wife. 
So  he  proposed  a  little  stroll,  and  an  early 
retirement  after  the  fatigues  of  the  joamej. 
To  this  his  wife  acceded. 

The  following  day  was  spent  in  visitmg  the 
china  warehouses  and  manufactories,  andMn. 
Eustace  was  anxious  to  make  many  expensiTe 
purchases,  and  would  have  done  so  had  not 
her  husband  assured  her  that  it  was  a  most 
injudicious  plan,  as  he  could  buy  the  veir 
same  articles  at  the  auctions  in  Cheltenham 
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for  one  half  the  price  asked  for  them  on  the 
spot  where  they  were  made. 

''  I  mnst,  my  dearest,  take  home  some 
pretty  little  article  as  a  memorial  of  our 
visit/'  said  the  lady.  "  There,  only  that 
pretty  little  set  of  chimney-ornaments." 

"  How  much?"  said  the  husband. 

"  Only  ten  guineas,"  replied  the  seller. 

"  And  very  cheap,  too,"  said  the  lady.  "  I 
must  have  them,  dearest." 

St.  Eustace  sighed,  and  in  reply  to  the 
seller's  question  where  he  should  send  them, 
said — 

"  To  the  Hop-pole,  after  breakfast — mind 
— after  breakfast — to-morrow  morning." 

This  he  said,  feeling  assured  that  by  that 
time  his  friend  Wilkes,  the  drawing-master, 
would  have  remitted  him  the  means  of  paying 
for  them. 

A  few  dozens  of  gloves  were  purchased  on 
the  same  conditions,  and  St.  Eustace  retired 
for  the  night  with  just  two  and  sixpence  of 
his  cash  remaining. 

In  the  morning  came  the  much-desired  an- 
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swer,  which  we,  indolgiBg  in  the  same  liberty 
as  before,  will  give : 

''  Cheltenham. 
"  Dear  Sir, 
"  In  obedience  to  your  wishes,  called  at 
your  lodgings.      Key  not  in  desk.     Fortu- 
nately one  of  mine  fitted.    Opened,  but  found 
no  fifties,  only  some  stray  MS.  music,  which 
showed  me  you  had  been  *  running  up  a  score' 
Not  so  bad,  eh?     Hope  you  have  not  been 
doing  so  at  Worcester,  as  have  no  cash  in 
hand,  being  middle  of  quarter.     Glad  to  hear 
wife  likely  to  prove  good  spec.    Must  do  as  I 
do  for  present  means  —  draw   upon  paper. 
Give  a  bill,  and  meet  it  if  you  can. 
"  Yours,  very  truly, 

"  Joshua  Wilkes. 
"  PS.  Shall  be  glad  of  payment  of  littk 
advance  for  running  off  as  soon  as  conve- 
nient." 

Mr.  St.  Eustace  crumpled  this  note  up  in 
his  hand,  and  paid  his  friend  some  very  im* 
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proper  compliments  in  very  hard  words.  He 
did,  in  truth,  make  use  of  terms  for  which  he 
would  have  been  fined  if  he  had  been  properly 
exposed  before  one  of  her  majesty's  justices 
of  the  peace.  He  did  it  openly  too.  It  was 
not  mental  swearing,  but  a  series  of  naughty 
words,  almost  as  loudly  uttered  as  if  the  per- 
son on  whom  they  were  vented  had  been  pre- 
sent to  hear  them.  One  person  did  hear  them, 
and  that  person  was  his  astonished  wife,  who 
had  come  into  the  room  unobserved  by 
him. 

In  his  despair,  and  in  reply  to  her  inquiring 
looks,  St.  Eustace  explained  every  thing — ^his 
moneyless  plight,  and  the  ungrateful  conduct 
of  the  man  whom  he  had  called  his  friend. 

Mrs.  St.  Eustace  was  disgusted  with  Wilkes, 
and  pitied  her  handsome  husband.  She  com- 
forted him,  too,  by  telling  him  not  to  mind 
80  low  a  wretch,  as  she  would  write  to  her 
nncle,  and  desire  him  to  remit  her  a  few  hun- 
dreds immediately. 

St.  Eustace  was  delighted  ;  he  cursed 
Wilkes,  ate  two  mutton-chops  and  three  eggs, 
and  drank  a  considerable  quantity  of  coffee ; 
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he  was  happy,  quite  happy.  The  waiter, 
however,  entered  with  the  chimney-omaments, 
and  a  receipted  bill  for  the  amount ;  his  hap- 
piness was  at  an  end.  He  looked  at  the 
waiter  and  then  at  his  wife,  who  understood 
the  look,  and  bade  the  waiter  to  teU  **  the 
person  "  to  leave  the  articles,  and  call  again 
for  the  money. 

This  "  the  person "  declined  doing,  and 
Mrs.  St.  Eustace  said  he  was  an  impudent 
fellow,  and  she  should  decline  taking  the 
goods.  "  The  person  '*  who  brought  the 
packets  of  gloves  was  treated  in  the  same 
unceremonious  manner.  St.  Eustace  ^a^ 
happy  again. 

His  happiness,  however,  did  not  last  long, 
for  the  waiter,  who  thought  such  behavionr 
very  shabby,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  reported 
it  to  his  master,  and  added,  he  **  thought  that 
the  luggage  of  No.  6  would  not  pay  for  the 
bill  already  incurred.^* 

The  landlord  took  the  hint,  and  made  out 
the  bill.  He  sent  the  waiter  with  it,  ordered 
him  to  present  it,  and  explain  to  the  gentle- 
man in  No.  6  that   it  was  the  custom  of  the 
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Hop-pole  Inn  to  send  in  the  bill  every  other 
day. 

The  waiter  performed  his  duty  very  politely, 
and  placed  a  little  document,  amounting  to 
£3  16s.f  before  the  enraged  gentleman  in 
No.  6y  who  ordered  him  to  tell  his  master  to 
come  np. 

Up  came  "  mine  host ; "  and  Mrs.  St. 
Eustace  having  rebuked  him  severely  for  his 
rudeness,  told  him  he  must  wait  until  the  re- 
turn of  the  post,  when  she  expected  a  remit- 
tance from  her  uncle,  Mr.  Maclieven,  of 
Broadly  Hall,  in  Gloucestershire. 

The  host  made  a  most  polite  bow,  and  all 
sorts  of  apologies,  and  retired. 

A.  short  time  afterwards,  Mr.  St.  Eustace 
passed  the  bar,  and  was  much  surprised  to 
see  the  landlord  give  him  a  very  knowing 
wink.  He  was  inclined  to  resent  it;  but, 
thinking  of  his  present  poverty,  put  on  a 
look-interrogatory  instead.  The  host  shortly 
and  whisperingly  explained,  that  "  he  had 
heard  all  about  his  luck  in  having  run  oiF 
with  the  richest  heiress  in  Gloucestershire.** 
Mr.  St.  Eustace  was  satisfied.     He  bor^ 
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rowed  five  pounds  of  the  landlord,  and  helped 
him  to  drink  a  bottle  of  champagne  in  the  bar. 
He  felt  that  he,  Mr.  St.  Eustace,  wbs  hence- 
forth a  celebrated  character — ^a  public  man. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Mrs.  St.  Eustace  wrote 
a  yery  cool  note  to  her  uncle,  and  without  at 
all  apologizing  for  the  step  she  had  taken, 
desired  him  to  send  a  few  hundred  pounds  for 
present  purposes  by  return  of  post. 

The  post  returned,  and  Mrs.  St.  Eustace 
received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Delayal,  with  an 
endosure.  The  letter  merely  stated,  that  Mr. 
Maclieyen  was  very  ill  in  bed,  and  had  no 
money  of  Mrs.  St.  Eustace's  in  his  possession. 
The  enclosure  was  a  kind  but  expostulatoiy 
note  from  Mary,  and  contained  a  £lO  note, 
which  was  all  she  had ;  a  sum  saved  out  of 
her  pocket-money. 

AmabeUe  was  maddened  with  indignation; 
her  dark  eyes  flashed  like  fire ;  the  colonr 
showed  itself  through  her  dark  skin,  and  she 
gave  vent  to  a  storm  of  passion,  which  asto- 
nished, while  it  frightened,  her  husband.  Be 
trembled,  and  thought  he  had  married  one  of 
the  Furies  by  mistake. 
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The  letters  were  torn  in  pieces,  and  trodden 
nnder  foot,  and  the  ^10  note  would  have 
shared  their  fate  had  not  Mr.  St.  Eustace  in- 
terfered, and,  hj  a  proper  representation  of 
their  present  circnmstances,  saved  it  from 
destraction. 

Not  to  dwell  upon  this  scene,  it  will  he 
enough  to  say,  that  the  landlord  and  his  bill 
were  paid,  and,  with  the  very  short  supply 
that  remained,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  re- 
turned to  their  home  on  the  outside  of  a 
stage-coach. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  an  event  like 
the  elopement  of  a  young  lady,  the  daugiter 
of  a  rich  Nabob,  from  her  uncle's  halls,  with  a 
music-master,  would  not  cause  much  excite- 
ment in  any  place,  much  less  in  such  a  place 
as  Cheltenham.  Of  course,  the  usual  lic^ 
were  told  on  the  occasion.  Some  said,  the 
young  lady  had  ^60,000  in  her  own  right, 
and  that  the  music-master  had  carried  her 
off  against  her  will,  and  under  a  threat  of 
ruining  her  character,  or  murdering  her  ool- 
right,  if  she  did  not  consent  to  his  a^nulg^ 
ments.  Others  swore  that  they  had  it  fori 
fact,  that  she  had  not  one  halfpenny  either  ui 
esse  or  posscy  and  had  fallen  in  love  with  Mr. 
St.  Eustace  on  purpose  to  gain  a  lirelihood 
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by  coming  oat  as  a  public  singer  under  his 
guidance  and  tuition.  Not  a  few  hinted  at 
the  necessity  that  existed  for  the  match,  to 
save  the  people  the  trouble  of  accounting  for 
the  lady  getting  rather  stout.  The  most 
charitable  averred  that  she  was  treated  very 
unkindly  by  her  family  and  Mrs.  Delaval,  and 
sought  a  husband  merely  to  rescue  herself 
from  their  tyranny. 

So  much  for  the  constructions  put  on  the 
conduct  of  the  bride. 

The  bridegroom  was  not  spared.  He  was, 
as  I  have  said,  a  very  handsome  man ;  he  was 
consequently  envied  and  hated  by  the  "  men 
about  Cheltenham."  With  the  women  he  had 
been  a  great  favourite.  Some  of  them,  in- 
deed, were  rather  hoping  than  not  that  he 
would  be  presumptuous  enough  to  aspire  to 
their  hands,  the  fingers  of  which  he  had  so 
often  directed  professionally. 

Now  that  he  had  aspired  and  succeeded  in 
one  quarter,  he  was  called  a  presumptuous 
puppy  by  his  former  admirers,  and  their 
kmdly  feelings  towards  him  were  wonderfully 
changed.     Even  those  who  applauded  him  as 
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"  a  very  plucky  fellow"  said  he  was  a  brute 
for  having  knocked  down  the  bride's  nnde, 
and  kicked  him  when  he  was  down  nntil  be 
had  broken  his  arm !  For  so  was  the  unfor- 
tunate accident  that  Mr.  Maclieven  had  met 
with  misrepresented. 

Wilkes,  the  drawing-master,  heard  Teiy 
many  of  these  remarks ;  and,  seeing  that  the 
tide  of  unpopularity  was  setting  violently  in 
against  his  former  friend,  he  never  acknow- 
ledged the  share  he  had  taken  in  the  business 
of  the  elopement,  but  shut  his  lips  against  tiie 
public,  and  the  door  of  his  lodgings  against 
the  eloper,  even  at  the  risk  of  losing  the  som 
advanced  by  him  previously  to  the  wedding 
trip. 

At  Broadly  Hall,  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
Amabelle's  absence  was  duly  appreciated  by 
the  family  and  by  the  domestics  ;  for,  by  the 
peculiar  talents  she  possessed  for  making  her- 
self disagreeable,  she  had  succeeded  in  making 
every  one  but  Miss  Mary  her  enemy.  Eveiy 
one  else  hoped  that  her  marriage  had  signed 
the  warrant  of  her  expulsion  from  the  HaU. 

The  squire,  who  had  a  sound  constitution, 
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soon  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  acci- 
dent ;  bat  while  he  was  still  smarting  from 
the  pain  of  the  broken  limb,  he  swore  that 
she  who  had  caused  it  should  never  enter  his 
doors  again.  He  strictly  forbade  any  one  of 
his  family's  corresponding  with  her,  and  in- 
sisted upon  her  being  treated  as  a  stranger  by 
every  body  at  the  Hall. 

Mrs.  Delaval  songht  to  soften  his  feelings  a 
little,  and  Mary  aided  her  in  trying  to  per- 
suade him  to  see  Amabelle,  and  to  allow  her 
a  small  sum  quarterly ;  but  he  was  deaf  to 
all  their  entreaties,  and,  when  closely  pressed 
upon  the  subject,  swore  manfully  that  if  they 

ever  alluded  to  the  black in  his  presence 

again,  he  would  turn  them  both  out  into  the 
world  penniless. 

Under  these  very  favourable  circumstances 
did  Mr.  and  Mrs.  St.  Eustace  return  to  their 
home — a  lodging  on  the  first  floor  of  a  house 
in  the  High  Street.  Amabelle  turned  up  her 
Hindoo  nose  at  the  "  snug  apartments,"  and 
the  slip-shod  maid  who  did  for  the  lodgers. 
Her  husband  did  not  notice  the  "  turn  up," 
as  he  was  busily  engaged  in  opening  a  vast 
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heap  of  notes  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  whidi 
were  placed  on  his  little  table,  and  which  he 
did  not  donbt,  for  a  moment,  contained  suit- 
able congratulations  on  his  enviable  fortune, 
sent  by  his  numerous  friends. 

The  very  first  that  he  read  was  this.  It 
bore  a  printed  or  rather  engraved  head-pie(», 
running  thus : — 

THE  MISSES  POKER'S 

PUMP-ROOM  ESTABLISHMENT 

roE 

BILIOUS  AND  INVALID  YOUNG  LADIES, 

THE 

MONTPELLIER  CHATEAU, 
And  the  contents  were  in  a  fine  Italian 
hand — 

The  Misses  Poker  beg  to  decline  the  future 
services  of  Mr.  St.  Eustace  as  Professor  of 
Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music  to  the  Pump- 
room  Establishment  for  Bilious  and  Invalid 
Young  Ladies^  called  the  Montpellier  Ch^Ueau. 

CAED3  OF  THE  TERMS  MAT  BE  BAD  AT  THE 

MONTPELLIER  CHATEAU 

AND  AT  ALt  THE  LURARIES. 
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The  professor  of  vocal  and  instramental 
music  was  as  much  surprised  as  annoyed  at 
this  communication.  All  the  other  notes, 
however,  being  worded  much  after  the  same 
fashion,  turned  his  indignation  into  terror, 
and  finally  into  despair. 

There  he  was,  with  a  lady-wife,  and  no  in- 
come whereupon  to  support  her.  He  struck 
himself  a  violent  blow  upon  the  forehead,  and 
feU  down  on  his  horizontal  grand  piano,  which 
sent  forth  a  groan,  as  if  in  sympathy  with  its 
owner's  grief. 

The  sound  caught  the  ear  of  his  wife,  while 
she  was  examining  and  turning  up  her  nose  at 
the  accommodations  provided  for  her  recep- 
tion in  the  little  back  bed-room  which  opened 
from  the  sitting-room.  She  inquired  the  mean- 
ing of  his  evident  perturbation.  He  pointed 
to  the  letters,  and  sunk  into  a  chair.  She  cast 
her  eyes  hastily  over  them,  and  then  abused 
the  Misses  Poker  and  all  the  rest  of  the  cor- 
respondents most  heartily,  but  told  her  hus- 
band not  to  fret,  as  she  should  write  to  the 
Hall  at  once,  and,  if  her  ancle  was  still  brute 
enough  to  refuse  her  a  supply,  she  would  ap- 
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ply  to  her  father  in  India,  who  wonld  of  course 
allow  her  a  few  thousands  a  year. 

Mr.  St.  Eustace  was  not  so  much  cheered 
by  this  assurance  as  his  wife  expected  he 
would  be.  The  former  letters  from  the  Hall 
excluded  all  hopes  from  that  quarter;  and, 
even  if  her  father  could  be  induced  to  allow 
her  even  a  few  hundreds  instead  of  thousaods, 
it  would  be  some  months  before  the  first  re- 
mittance could  reach  them ;  and  what  were 
they  to  do  in  the  mean  while  ?  The  gold 
watch,  it  is  true,  would  no  longer  be  of  use 
when  there  were  no  more  pupils  to  admire  it; 
but  they  could  not  liye  upon  one  gold  watch, 
a  chain,  and  two  seals,  for  twelve  months. 

Amabelle  wrote  to  the  Hall,  as  she  had  said 
she  would.  No  answer  was  returned  by  the 
bearer ;  but,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
a  cart  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  lodging- 
house,  and  the  driver  left  two  trunks  for  Mrs. 
St.  Eustace.  Upon  opening  them,  she  found 
all  her  worldly  goods,  clothes,  desk,  and  work- 
boxes,  a  few  trinkets  of  little  value,  and  the 
quarter's  pocket-money,  a  £5  note. 

In  vain  did  she  rummage— I  beUevo  that  is 
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the  ladies'-maid  phrase  —  every  article  in  the 
boxes  for  a  note.  None  was  to  he  found,  and 
Amahelle  felt  that  she  was  discarded  hy  her 
relations  at  the  Hall.  She  flew  into  a  pas- 
sion so  violent,  that  her  husband  was  glad  to 
escape  from  her,  and,  without  thinking  of 
what  he  was  about,  took  a  stroll  up  the  High 
Street,  and  to  the  Pump-room  walks,  just  as 
all  Cheltenham  was  enjoying  the  evening  pro- 
menade. 

He  was  a  magnet  that  attracted  all  eyes, 
but  not  one  beamed  kindly  on  him— no  one 
seemed  to  know  him  -— *  all  his  old  intimates 
frowned  upon  him  —  and  even  his  feUow-mu- 
sicians,  who  were  playing  martial  music  at  a 
circular  stand  in  the  rotunda,  winked  and 
grinned  at  each  other  when  he  approached, 
but  did  not  smile  on  him.  To  crown  all — 
the  Misses  Poker,  who  were  following  their 
pupils  —  once  his  own  —  like  two  vigilant 
sheep-dogs  driving  a  flock  of  lambs  before 
them,  gave  him  a  lightning  glance  of  dis- 
pleasure, and  then  surveyed  the  heavens  as 
carefully  as  if  they  were  getting  up  a  lecture 
on  astronomy  for  the  young  ladies  on  their 
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return  to  the  Montpellier  Chateaa.  The 
quondam  pnpils  of  the  professor,  as  per  order 
given,  did  not  even  see  their  quondam  master 

All  this  looked  bad ;  but,  though  his  pro- 
spects were  gloomy  as  far  as  his  pupils  were 
concerned,  Mr.  St.  Eustace  was  not  a  man  to 
despond.  He  had  talents,  and  he  felt  that 
they  were  valuable  to  himself  and  valued  by 
a  *^  discerning  public,"  when  called  into  ac- 
tion.  A  grand  concert  was  to  "  come  off"  at 
the  public  rooms  on  the  following  week,  at 
which  he  was  engaged  on  very  liberal  terms 
—  for  they  could  not  well  do  without  him, 
and  he  had  made  up  his  mind  not  only  to 
fulfil  his  engagement,  but  to  surpass  himself. 

It  should  not  be  with  him  vos  et  praterea 
nihil.  He  would  not  only  execute  his  songs, 
but  his  solo  on  the  violin  also,  for  on  that  in- 
strument  he  played  as  well  as  he  did  upon  the 
piano. 

Well,  the  important  day  arrived,  and  the 
rooms  were  crowded.  The  overture  went  off 
remarkably  well ;  two  or  three  glees  and  duets 
followed,  and  met  with  a  favourable  receptioo; 
then  came  the  solo  on  the  violin ;  but  the  mo- 
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ment  that  the  professor,  squeezing  his  hand- 
some person  between  the  bodies  of  the  other 
performers,  placed  himself  at  an  isolated  desk 
in  front  of  the  orchestra,  such  a  continued 
storm  of  hisses  and  groans,  and  cries  of  ''  Off, 
off!"  arose,  that  Mr.  St.  Eustace  was  obliged 
to  retire,  and  the  company  compelled  the  M.  C. 
to  desire  him  to  quit  the  room. 

One  voice  alone  cried  **  Shame !"  and  that 
voice  proceeded  from  Mrs.  St.  Eustace,  who 
expressed  herself  in  very  unguarded  terms  to 
the  M.  C,  when  the  room  was  perfectly  still, 
and  told  him  that  he  and  all  present  were 
guilty  of  the  grossest  tyranny  in  persecuting 
a  man  who  had  committed  no  offence  what* 
ever  against  society. 

The  Cheltenham  people  did  not  agree  in 
the  lady's  view  of  the  case,  and  very  rudely 
insisted  on  her  following  her  husband,  which 
she  did  with  a  look  of  scorn  and  defiance,  that 
made  many  of  the  gentlemen  thank  their  stars 
that  thet/  had  not  run  away  with  her. 

The  conductor  of  this  concert,  who  was  a 
London  man,  thought  that  St.  Eustace  was 
very  harshly  treated,  when  he  had  heard  the 
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cause  of  the  disturbance  explained.  He  calkd 
on  him,  therefore,  on  the  following  morning, 
and  offered  him  an  engagement  in  the  oiches- 
tra  of  the  Italian  Opera-house. 

St.  Eustace  accepted  it  thankfully.  He 
explained  to  his  new  friend  his  situation  as 
to  present  resources,  and  was  readily  fumisked 
with  sufficient  money  to  discharge  his  lodgings 
and  the  debt  due  to  the  ''  shabby'*  Wilkes. 

A  man  bf  real  talent,  when  well  placed, 
must  make  his  way  in  London.  The  great  and 
varied  talents  of  St.  Eustace  were  speedOy 
acknowledged  and  handsomely  remunerated. 
He  had  removed  from  the  humble  lodgings  he 
had  taken,  on  his  arrival  in  town,  to  a  hand- 
some house  in  Baker  Street,  and  visited  his 
numerous  pupils,  and  attended  the  tlieatre 
and  concerts  in  a  handsome  carriage.  He 
would,  indeed,  have  been  a  very  happy  nan, 
but  for  his  wife's  temper. 

She  was  vexed  and  annoyed  because  she 
was  not  invited  into  the  same  society  as  St. 
Eustace  was.  But  people,  though  they  saw 
no  degradation  in  having  the  talented  mnsi- 
cian  at  their  parties,  did  not  dream  of  invitiiig 
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his  wife,  of  whom  they  knew  nothing,  except 
that  she  was  some  connexion  of  some  country 
squire  who  had  run  off  with  a  good-looking 
music-master. 

On  his  return  home,  either  from  husiness  or 
pleasure,  he  was  greeted,  not  with  reproaches, 
but  with  sulky  looks  and  ironical  compliments. 
He  did  all  to  soothe  Amabelle,  but  did  all  in 
vain.  His  attentions  to  her  during  her  con* 
finement  were  not  appreciated ;  and,  though 
he  would  have  fondled  and  caressed  the  *^  baby 
boy,"  he  was  never  permitted  to  touch  it,  and 
scarcely  to  look  at  it.  His  house  soon  became 
distasteful  to  him,  and  he  gave  himself  up  to 
a  course  of  life  too  commonly  adopted  by  men 
under  such  circumstances.  He  sought  the 
tavern,  and  joined  the  club  of  '^  Bucks," 
where  he  spent  many  hours  that  would  have 
been  spent  at  home,  had  that  home  been  made 
comfortable  and  cheerful  to  him. 

Mrs.  St.  Eustace,  to  make  him  more  wretched, 
chose  to  be  jealous,  and  to  attribute  his  nightly 
absences  to  a  wrong  motive.  She  accused 
him,  in  fact,  by  innuendos^  of  being  a  faithless 
husband,  and  hinted  at  a  determination  of 
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discoyering  her  riyal,  and  poisoniDg  or  other* 
wise  remoying  her. 

Mr.  St.  Eustace  had  as  yet  been  innoeent 
of  the  enormity  laid  to  his  charge,  though  ex- 
posed to  nnmerons  and  powerful  temptations ; 
for  he  was,  as  I  haye  said,  a  yery  handsome 
man,  and  set  off  his  elegant  person  with  yery 
elegant  clothes.  Sorry  am  I  to  say  that  on 
the  hint  giyen  him  by  his  silly  wife  he  acted. 
He  exchanged  the  discomforts  of  his  home, 
and  the  reyelriesand  deyilries — ^I  merely  mean 
broileries— of  a  night-tayem,  for  the  lodgings 
of  one  of  the  corps  de  bdUetj  a  lady  with  whom 
all  the  occupants  of  a  certain  box  on  a  leyd 
with  the  stage  professed  to  be  yiolently  in  loTe. 

It  is  probable,  from  the  nature  of  her  dis- 
position, and  the  hot  blood  flowing  in  her 
yeins,  that  Mrs.  St.  Eustace  would  haye  exe- 
cuted the  threats  she  had  uttered  against  her 
riyal,  had  she  known  the  existence  of  such  a 
connexion.  She  was  sayed  from  the  crime  of 
murder  by  her  ignorance  of  the  £EU^t. 

The  first  intimation  she  receiyed  of  it  was 
from  a  morning  paper,  which  informed  its 
readers  that 
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*'  The  talented  yiolin-player  and  vocalist, 
Mr.  St.  Eustace,  had  been  thrown  from  a  gig, 
in  which  he  was  driving  a  female  friend,  the 
celebrated  Mademoiselle  Pironette,  and  was 
lying  in  a  dangerous  state  at  the  Castle  at 
Richmond/' 

x\mabelle  ordered  the  carriage  to  Rich- 
mond, not  to  console  her  husband,  and  act  as 
his  nurse,  but  to  reproach  him  for  his  infide- 
lity, and  to  vent  her  anger  on  his  friend, 
whom  she  fully  expected  to  find  sitting  by  his 
side,  and  nursing  him. 

In  this  expectation  she  was  disappointed ; 
for  when  she  arrived  at  Richmond,  the  hand- 
some St.  Eustace  was  incapable  of  hearing  her 
reproaches,  and  '^the  Pirouette,"  who  had 
escaped  unhurt,  had  left  for  London,  to  fulfil 
her  engagement  at  the  theatre.  That  night 
saw  Amabelle  a  widow. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

The  reader  will  be  good  enough  to  imagioe 
that  six  years  have  elapsed  since  the  death  of 
Mr.  St.  Eustace.  EBs  widow — still  a  widow 
— ^is  living  with  her  little  boy  in  a  very  small 
lodging  near  Kennington,  on  £100  per  an- 
nnm^  which  her  brother  allowed  her,  and  re- 
mitted from  India  in  half-yearly  payments. 

Her  &ther  was  dead.  He  had  died  withost 
forgiving  her.  Her  second  brother  was  ako 
dead.  He  had  visited  England,  and  married 
his  cousin  Maiy.  On  their  return  to  India, 
the  ship  in  which  they  sailed  foundered  at 
sea ;  so  at  least  it  was  supposed,  as  she  was 
never  seen  nor  heard  of  after  she  left  Eng- 
land. 

The  squire  of  Broadly  Hall  was  still  alive 
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and  well.  He  was  averse  to  any  reconcilia- 
tion with  his  niece,  and  neyer  allowed  her 
name  to  be  mentioned  to  him,  nor  his  family 
to  correspond  with  her.  Mary,  after  her 
marriage  with  her  cousin,  and  previously  to 
her  sailing  to  India,  wished  to  see  and  be  re- 
conciled to  her.  Her  husband  used  every 
means  to  dissuade  her  from  the  attempt,  as 
she  had  treated  him  with  disdain,  and  refused 
to  accept  his  proffered  kindnesses  when  he 
called  to  see  her  upon  his  arrival.  Such,  in- 
deed, had  been  the  rudeness  of  the  reception 
he  met  with,  that  he  had  not  called  a  second 
time. 

Mary,  however,  was  bent  on  indulging  the 
wishes  of  her  kind  heart.  She  wrote  to  Ama- 
belle,  and  told  her  of  her  feelings  towards 
her.  In  reply,  she  was  abused  most  vilely  as 
one  of  a  family  with  whom  the  injured  Ama- 
belle  would  never  hold  any  intercourse.  The 
ill-fated  pair,  therefore,  sailed  to  their  ocean- 
grave,  without  seeing  their  widowed  sister 
and  cousin. 

Upon  her  boy,  who  was,  indeed,  a  lovely 
child,  Amabelle  doated.     She  performed  for 
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him  all  the  daties  of  a  norsey  a  servant  —  in 
short,  a  deyoted  mother.    She  taught  him  his 
early  lessons,  romped  with  him,  played  and 
sang  to  him,  and  did  all  she  could  to  amuse 
him,  and  to  render  his  companionless  life 
happy.    Yet  the  child  was  very  miserable 
He  loyed  his  mother,  it  is  true ;  bnt  he  feared 
her,  and  fear  overcame  his  love.    For  the 
most  trifling  offence  unwittingly  committed, 
he  was  punished  with  great  severity,  and  an 
ebullition  of  his  childish  mirth  would  thiow 
his  mother  into  so  violent  a  passion,  that  she 
would  seize  and  shake  him  violently,  aud 
spurn  him  from  her,  as  though  he  were  some 
loathsome  thing. 

The  poor  child  would  shrink  from  her  in 
dread,  and  try  to  avoid  the  caresses  with 
which  she  afterwards  endeavoured  to  console 
him  for,  and  obliterate  her  violent  condnet. 
Tears,  smiles,  and  promises  of  toys  and  sweat- 
meats  were  all  alike  vain ;  the  boy  could  not 
forget  the  blows  unjustly  and  cruelly  given. 
As  he  lay  by  her  side  in  the  long  dark  nigfats, 
even  at  his  early  age,  he  shuddered  as  he 
thought  of  the  many  years  that  he  most  pass 
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with  80  fearful  a  being.  He  had  no  one  to 
whom  he  could  complain,  no  one  to  whom  he 
could  apply  for  protection  or  for  pity.  He 
was  not  permitted  to  speak  to  any  one.  Even 
the  poor  creature  who  kept  the  house  wherein 
they  lodged  was  not  allowed  to  address  him. 
She  had,  from  kindly  feelings,  interfered  upon 
one  occasion,  when  the  shrieks  of  the  child 
came  fearfully  distinct  to  her  ear;  but  the 
mother  bade  her  quit  her  room  upon  pain  of 
her  quitting  the  lodgings  immediately  if  she 
refused  to  comply. 

The  poor  creature  did  comply,  for  she,  too, 
was  a  widow,  and  solely  dependant  for  sup- 
port on  the  sum  derived  from  letting  her  lodg- 
ings. 

A  perpetual  dread  of  severe  treatment,  and 
an  anxious  fear  of  incurring  it  by  the  commis- 
sion of  some  slight  and  involuntary  offence, 
added  to  almost  close  confinement  in  a  small 
room  —  for  she  seldom  went  out  even  for  a 
stroll  on  the  common— seriously  affected  the 
boy's  health.  He  grew  pale,  thin,  and  wan ; 
his  appetite  failed  him ;  his  eyes  lost  their 
lustre;    he  became   silent  and  thoughtful; 
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and,  instead  of  playing  about,  and  endeaTOor* 
ing  to  carol  forth  the  little  songs  which  his 
mother  had  taught  him,  he  sat  quietly  in  & 
comer  of  the  room,  gazing  upon  a  book,  but 
not  reading  it. 

The  widow  did  not  notice  these  changes, 
for  they  had  been  gradual ;  she  merely  thought 
that  the  child  was  steady  beyond  its  years,  and 
that  his  quiet  and  submissive  conduct  was  the 
result  of  her  wise  and  excellent  system  of  edu- 
cation. She  congratulated  herself  on  the  sdc- 
cess  of  her  plans,  and  fondly  hoped  that  her 
son  would  grow  up  to  be  all  she  wished. 

In  this,  howeyer,  she  was  bitterly — but  may 
we  say  not  rightly  ?— disappointed.  The  diild 
did  not  grow  up.  Like  an  overforced  exotic, 
he  suddenly  withered  and  was  gone.  An  ill- 
ness of  a  very  few  days  carried  him  off.  lie 
medical  man  who  was  called  in  at  the  last  hour 
— ^for  the  mother  could  not  believe  that  the 
child  would  be  taken  from  her,  and  fondly 
trusted  that  its  sickness  wbs  not  unto  death— 
ascribed  its  ailments  and  its  premature  remoral 
to  the  true  causes — ^want  of  air,  exercise,  aDd 
companionship  with  its  equals  in  age,  to  which 
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had  been  superadded,  as  he  had  learnt  from 
the  poor  lodging-letter,  a  mode  of  treatment 
too  severe  to  be  borne  by  one  of  such  tender 
years. 

This  disciple  of  iEsculapius  was  a  plain- 
speaking  man,  and  told  the  widow  his  opinion 
of  her  conduct  freely.  She  drew  her  small 
figure  up  to  its  full  height,  and  bade  him  leave 
her  apartments.  Not  a  tear  was  in  her  eye, 
though  the  flush  of  pride  and  indignation  was 
on  her  cheek,  as  she  issued  her  orders  to  the 
astonished  apothecary,  who  obeyed  them,  and 
left  her,  persuaded  that  she  was  a  harsh,  un- 
feeling woman,  a  heartless,  cruel  mother. 

Had  he  seen  her  after  he  had  quitted  her, 
and  locked  herself  into  the  room  with  the  body 
of  her  idolized  child,  he  would  have  altered 
his  opinion  of  her ;  for  she  threw  herself  upon 
the  bed  beside  her  boy,  and  gave  vent  to  a 
storm  of  grief  that  would  not  be  suppressed. 
True  it  is  that  she  did  not  reproach  herself, 
but  gave  utterance  to  murmurings  against  Him 
who  had  taken  away,  too  shocking  to  be  re- 
corded. Deep  and  settled  was  her  despair, 
for  she  had  no  hopes  beyond  the  grave. 
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Misfortunes,  many  wise  saws  assure  as,  are 
of  a  sociable  natare,  and  one  never  goes  about 
this  world  of  woe  without  a  companion  with 
it  The  truth  of  this  was  shown  in  the  case 
of  Mrs.  St.  Eustace.  On  the  yerj  day  after 
she  had  seen  the  earth  heaped  upon  her  loTed 
one,  a  letter  reached  her  from  India,  infonn- 
ing  her  that  her  eldest  brother  had  lost  his  all 
— the  savings  of  many  years  —  by  the  feilaie 
of  a  great  banking  concern,  where  he  had  in- 
vested it  in  order  to  secure  a  return  of  twehe 
per  cent.  Her  annuity  was  to  cease,  as  htf 
income  would  barely  suffice  to  maintain  his 
wife  and  family. 

Mrs.  St.  Eustace  was  nearly  penniless  when 
this  letter  reached  her.  The  funeral  of  her 
child,  which  her  pride  suggested  ought  to  be 
performed  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  rank  of 
his  family,  had  exhausted  her  small  resources. 
What  could  she  do  ? — state  her  circumstaDce? 
to  her  uncle?  to  his  family?  to  those  vho 
had  spumed  her  with  contempt?  No;  she 
would  perish  by  her  own  hand  rather  than 
seek  their  pity  and  their  charity. 

She  would  not,  however,  do  that.    Pride, 
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not  a  religious  feeling,  forbade  her  depriving 
herself  of  that  which  He  alone  who  gave  ought 
to  take  away.  The  squire,  she  thought,  would 
rejoice  in  her  end,  and  she  resolved  to  live  to 
spite  him.  Horrible,  most  horrible,  is  the  state 
of  those  whose  minds,  tempest-tossed  amidst 
the  billows  of  affliction,  have  no  religious  com- 
pass whereby  to  steer  their  course  ! 

The  poor  are  proverbially  kind  to  the  poor ; 
and  if  they  have  nought  to  give  but  advice, 
they  give  it,  and  with  kindly  motives.  Ama- 
belle  was  forced  to  explain  her  situation  to 
the  humble  creature  who  lodged  her,  and  whom 
she  had  despised  and  treated  scornfully.  In- 
stead of  retaliating,  and  bidding  her,  who  had 
not  wherewith  to  repay  her,  seek  another  home, 
she  comforted  her,  and  raised  her  from  her 
deep  despondence,  by  assuring  her  that  it  was 
in  her  power  to  live  comfortably,  depending 
upon  the  exertion  of  those  talents  of  which 
she  was  possessed. 

Some  "  fancy  work  "  was  speedily  procured 
for  her  by  her  kind  hostess,  and,  by  her  success 
in  pleasing  her  employers,  she  soon  earned 
sufficient,  and  more  than  sufficient,  to  support 
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her.  Her  occupation  was  as  agreeable  as  it 
was  suitable  to  her.  She  was  engaged  in  ori- 
ental tinting,  or  poonah  work,  which  was  just 
then  in  vogue,  and  in  which  she  excelled. 
With  prosperous  circumstances  her  pride  re- 
turned. The  humble  friend  was  despised,  and 
treated  so  scornfully,  that,  in  a  moment  of 
irritation,  she  reminded  her  lodger  that  but 
for  her  she  must  have  been  turned  out  into 
the  world  and  starved,  or  done  worse.  Thk 
was  enough.  She  was  too  indignant  to  re- 
main with  one  who  had  it  in  her  power  to 
remind  her  of  benefits  conferred.  She  left 
her  house,  and  sought  another  lodging — mneh 
to  the  delight  of  the  poor  woman,  who  was 
heartily  glad  to  rid  her  house  of  so  trouble- 
some and  overbearing  a  person,  upon  whom 
every  kindness  seemed  to  be  thrown  away. 

Not  to  weary  you  (said  Mr.  Titus  Dowell) 
by  recording  all  that  befell  Amabelle  in  a 
course  of  some  years,  it  will  be  enough  to  say 
that,  when  brought  into  personal  communica- 
tion with  her  employers,  she  insulted  them,  and 
lost  their  favours.  She  afterwards  tried  ra- 
rious  methods  of  gaining   a  livelihood,  by 
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taking  pupils,  keeping  a  school,  going  out  as 
a  governess  in  families,  and  attending  neigh- 
bouring children  as  daily  governess.  Her 
bad  temper,  pride,  and  haughty  conduct  were 
such,  that  she  lost  all  her  situations  one  after 
another,  and  was  forced,  at  last,  to  save  her- 
self from  starving,  at  the  age  of  forty,  to 
advertise  for  a  place  in  the  family  of  some 
widower,  who  wanted  a  discreet,  middle-aged 
woman — or  lady,  as  she  described  herself — to 
look  after  himself  and  household,  and  educate 
the  "junior  branches." 

In  an  evil  hour,  a  poor  country  curate,  who 
was  blessed  with  a  large  family  and  small 
means,  and  who  had  lost  his  wife,  saw  and 
replied  to  the  advertisement.  The  reference 
which  he  required  was  what  is  termed  "  most 
satisfactory ; "  for  it  was  from  the  lady  who 
kept  an  establishment  wherein  Amabelle  had 
taught  music,  and  who  did  violence  to  her 
love  of  truth  in  her  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  her 
troublesome  inmate.  She  thought  that  telling 
a  tarradiddle  or  two — which  is  feminine  for  a 
falsehood — waajustifiable  under  such  peculiar 
circumstances. 
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Well,  Amabelle  came  down  per  coach,  and 
was  kindly  and  hospitably  received.  The 
children — two  or  three  little  motherless  inno- 
cents, under  five  years  of  age — were  introduced 
to  her,  and  she  smudged  them  and  kissed  them 
so  very  naturally,  that  their  father  congratu- 
lated himself  on  being  a  very  lucky  man  in 
getting  so  kind  a  person,  and  one  who,  at  the 
same  time,  was  so  very  plain  and  so  very 
dusky-faced  as  to  blunt  the  shafts  of  calnmnj, 
which  are  sure  to  be  directed  at  widowers  of 
the  middle  age  by  surrounding  ladies,  fle 
thought,  too,  that  when  his  elder  danghten 
came  home  they  would  be  satisfied  that  papa 
would  not  give  them  a  belle-mere  in  the  person 
of  the  oriental. 

A  day  or  two  passed  very  pleasantly  as  the 
curate  believed.  He  was  engaged  in  his 
study  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  fled 
thither  to  his  books,  or  into  the  village  to  his 
flock  the  moment  his  meals  were  over.  Be 
therefore  knew  but  little  of  what  occurred  in 
the  household.  He  was  not  very  particular 
about  the  domestic  arrangements,  and  vbs 
contented  to  leave  all  in  the  hands  of  one  who 
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professed  to  be  fully  capable  of  managing  a 
family. 

On  the  third  day  it  proved  that  Mrs. 
St.  Eustace  did  know  how  to  manage  a 
family ;  but  it  also  proved  that  she  managed 
to  disgust  them  all. 

Scarcely  was  the  breakfast  over,  and  he 
had  retreated  to  his  den,  than  the  door  was 
gently  opened  by  his  aged  cook.  She  had 
lived  with  him  for  years,  and  loved  and  re- 
spected him.  She  made  a  low  curtsey,  and, 
after  many  attempts  to  soften  the  news  which 
she  knew  would  prove  unwelcome,  told  him 
she  had  come  to  give  him  warning,  for  that 
she  could  not  live  with  Mrs.  St.  Eustace,  who 
knew  no  more  of  cooking  than  an  infant ;  and 
after  insulting  her  grossly,  was  that  moment 
pretending  to  make  a  pudding  in  the  dining- 
parlour,  as  she  could  not  condescend  to  set 
a  foot  in  kitchen  with  the  low  menials. 

The  curate  was  astonished,  but  begged  her 
to  stay  for  a  few  days,  to  which  she  agreed. 

As  soon  as  she  had  left  the  study,  the 
housemaid  entered,  and  gave  a  brief  but  posi- 
tive   warning,    as  "  the   new  madam"    had 
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abused  her  roundly  for  not  giving  her  the 
best  bedroom  in  the  house,  which  was  her 
master's,  and  not  putting  a  trax-taper  in  a 
night-chamber  candlestick. 

She  was  followed  by  the  nursemaid,  who 
declined  liying  with  a  person  who  assumed 
more  than  her  real  mistress  had  done,  and 
who  insisted  on  the  delicate  little  baby's  being 
soused  in  a  tub  of  cold  pump-'water  in  the 
wash-house  every  morning,  and  having  the 
children's  faces  wiped  upwards  on  purpose  to 
give  them  snub-noses.  The  woman  concluded 
by  attributing  much  of  the  widow's  violent 
conduct  to  a  frequent  resorting  to  the  oeDaret 
during  the  afternoon,  but  more  particulaily 
to  the  spirit-department  of  its  contents  at 
night. 

The  curate  resolved  not  to  judge  hastily, 
but  to  observe  closely,  and  decide  accord- 
ingly. He  went  down  into  the  dining-room, 
and  there,  sure  enough,  was  the  lady,  with  all 
the  paraphernalia  for  the  purpose  of  manu&o- 
turing  an  anomaly,  that  she  called  a  plum- 
pudding ;  and  in  reply  to  the  astonished  looks 
of  the  parson,  she  told  him,  with  one  of  her 
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most  effective  "  turn-ups,"  that  **  she  -could 
not  eat  the  cook's  viands,  she  was  so  very 
plain  in  her  manners  and  dress." 

The  curate  rung  the  bell,  and  ordered  out 
the  paste-board  and  flour-tin.  Mrs.  St.  £us- 
tace,  in  a  most  dignified  way,  walked  out  of 
the  room  and  into  the  nursery  school-room, 
whence,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  agonised 
screams  of  one  of  the  little  ones  was  heard. 

The  curate,  who  had  been  marking  the 
brandy-bottle  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the 
nursemaid's  insinuation,  rushed  up  to  learn 
the  cause,  and  found  his  Asiatic  invaluable 
beating  one  little  urchin  most  cruelly  for  not 
saying  its  letters  at  once,  without  having  been 
taught  them — ^which  she  said  was  a  proof  of 
a  stubborn  disposition. 

The  parson  said  but  little  then.  He  merely 
requested  that  the  children  might  be  released 
firom  their  lessons  for  the  day,  to  which  Mrs. 
Eustace  said  nothing,  but  treated  him  with 
a  silent  "  tum-up."  At  dinner  she  did  not 
appear,  but  at  supper  she  did  make  up  for  the 
loss  of  the  former  meal. 

After  supper  the  curate  took  his  one  glass 
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of  wine  and  water,  and  asked  her  to  join 
him.  The  lady  ^^  neyer  drank  any  thing  hat 
a  little  small  beer." 

The  curate  retired  in  due  time,  but,  instead 
of  getting  into  bed,  blew  out  his  candle,  and 
sat  with  his  door  ajar,  thus  commanding  a 
view  of  the  landing.  Shortly  after  the  ser- 
vants were  gone  to  bed,  he  heard  a  foot  on 
the  stairs,  and  saw  the  widow  come  up  with 
a  large  tumbler,  of  something  reeking,  in  her 
hand ;  he  stepped  up  to  her,  and  found  that 
it  was  very  hot  and  strong  brandy-and-water. 
She  was  a  little  confused,  but  explained  that 
**  she  was  liable  to  spasms  at  times,  and  the 
doctors  recommended  it." 

On  the  following  morning,  the  ladj  wis 
politely  dismissed,  with  the  money  for  her 
fares  up  and  down.  Instead  of  returning  to 
town,  however,  she  took  a  lodging  in  a  neigh- 
bouring town,  and  subjected  herself  to  the 
terrors  of  the  ecclesiastical  court,  by  de&ming 
the  parson's  character. 

She  ran  in  debt  with  a  good  many  people 
in  the  town,  and  when  her  means  were  ex- 
hausted—that is,   her  credit  —  she  walked 
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quietly  off  by  moonlight,  and  was  never  seen 
in  that  part  of  the  country  again. 

"  You  may  wonder,"  said  Titus  Dowell, 
**  how  she,  a  woman  of  such  a  character,  ob- 
tained admittance  to  the  Widows*  Almshouse. 
The  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Lauderley  found  her  sick 
and  dying,  as  it  was  thought,  in  a  cottage  in  his 
parish.  He  visited  her  and  learnt  her  history. 
During  her  prolonged  illness,  he  discovered 
the  dreadful  state  of  her  mind  on  religious 
matters;  and,  after  much  toil  and  painful 
labour,  succeeded  in  convincing  and  convert- 
ing her.  She  afterwards  became  an  inmate 
of  Mrs.  Lauderley's  institution,  and  sincerely 
regrets  that  she  ever  engaged  in 

A  RUNAWAY  MATCH. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

Mr.  lltns  Dowell  concladed  his  tale,  and 
the  rector,  thanking  him  for  the  entertain- 
ment he  had  afforded  him,  took  up  his  hat 
and  walked  home  to  his  glebe-honse. 

We  had  promised  Mr.  Dowell  to  **  give  him 
a  benefit,"  as  he  called  giving  ns  a  dinner,  oq 
the  following  day,  and  therefore  we  thought 
it  best  not  to  waste  too  mnch  of  the  midnight 
oil,  lest  the  lamps  of  oar  wit  should  not  burn 
brightly  on  the  morrow.  We  resisted  the 
Fly  not  yet,  'tis  jost  the  hour 

of  onr  host,  Jonathan,  though  he  snng  the 
opening  line  remarkably  well. 

Mr.  Tit  Dowell  took  up  his  taper,  and  re- 
plied by  chanting — 

Now,  good  night, 

to  which  I  put  in  a  very  tolerable  second.    A 
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very  few  minutes  passed  ere  we  were  in  the 
arms  of  Murphy — ^an  alias  for  Morpheus,  not 
uncommon  in  the  mouths  of  Irish  gentle- 
women who 

Ciy  aboat  taties  and  granes, 

in  the  purlieus  of  Covent  Garden. 

After  an  excellent  breakfast,  Tit  Dowell 
took  his  leave  to  prepare  for  our  reception. 
We  went  to  farming,  and  to  call  on  the  par- 
son, whom  we  found  diligently  engaged  in 
preparing  his  sermon  for  the  following  Sunday. 
He  knew  that  I  should  be  at  church,  and,  I 
suspect,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  astonish 
me  by  putting  on  the  high  pressure,  and  pro- 
ducing, from  the  machinery  of  his  brain,  a 
discourse  a  little  more  powerful  than  ordinary. 

Even  the  very  best  of  us  are  not  free  from 
vanity,  and  the  parson  of  Mount  Whistling 
was  a  truly  good  man.  He  was  simple  in  his 
habits,  irreproachable  in  his  moral  conduct, 
and  approachable  by  his  poor  parishioners  at 
all  hours,  times,  and  seasons.  He  never  wore 
gloves,  but  always  walked  about  with  his 
hands  in  his  trowsers'  pockets — ^a  habit  which 
he  had  acquired,  he  said,  from  the  many  calls 
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upon   his  slender   means;    his   hands  were 
always  in  his  pocket. 

After  we  had  accompanied  him  to  pay  a 
few  visits  to  the  sick  and  needy,  and  at  his 
suggestion  dropped  a  few  shillings  where  they 
were  most  welcome  and  most  wanted,  ve 
strolled  on  to  Mr.  Tit's  bachelor's  abode;  for, 
as  there  were  no  ladies  to  meet  us,  we  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  go  in  full  dress,  or 
in  the  squire's  carriage.  A  basin  of  water,  a 
bit  of  soap  and  a  towel,  were  all  the  toQet 
articles  of  which  we  stood  in  need. 

We  had  a  very  nice  little  plain  dinner,  a 
dinner  that  I  am  much  attached  to — a  1^  of 
mutton  boiled,  with  plenty  of  tender,  yonog 
turnips,  followed  by  a  leash  of  partridges, 
which,  by  the  way,  were  dressed  in  a  way 
that  I  had  never  before  heard  of.  The  birds 
were  stuffed,  but  not  with  bread-crumbs  and 
herbs.  Each  bird  had  inserted  into  its  in- 
terior a  rasher  of  bacon,  wrapped  round  a 
moderate-sized  onion,  which  communicated  a 
flavour  to  the  flesh  that  was  new  to  me,  and 
very  agreeable.  I  say  nothing  of  the  pud- 
dings   and    sweets,    that    the    housekeeper 
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thought  it  comme  il  faut  Bhonid  follow  the 
game,  as  I  rather  despise  sach  superfluities, 
and  think  them  only  fit  for  schoolboys  and 
young  ladies,  who  are  afraid  that  solids 
should  damage  the  clearness  and  brilliancy  of 
their  complexion. 

I  recollect  a  young  lady,  in  the  anatomy- 
school  at  Oxford,  who,  on  being  shown  a 
human  skull  by  the  surgeon,  and  being  assured 
by  him  that  to  ^^  that  complexion  she  must 
come  at  last,"  exclaimed  with  a  shudder — 

'*  You  don't  say  so,  Mr.  !     Well,  I 

declare  /would  rather  die/r^f." 

Of  our  drinkables  I  need  only  say  that  there 
was  an  abundant  supply  of  good  wholesome 
port  and  sherry,  followed  by  some  pure  light 
St.  Julien,  to  which,  as  the  weather  was 
warm,  we  exhibited  a  proof  of  our  adhesive- 
ness. 

Of  what  valae  is  the  best  wine  without  a 
little  friendly  chat,  the  jest  and  repartee  to 
give  it  a  flaTOur  ?  In  my  opinion,  none  what- 
ever. Did  the  "Great  Apostle  of  Tempe- 
rance'' confine  his  pledges  to  the  abstaining 
from  solitarily  absorbing  wines  and  spirituous 

H  5 
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liqnors,  I  would  become  one  of  his  most 
zealous  disciples ;  for  the  only  glass  that  a  man 
ought  to  take  soltis  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
nightcap  tumbler,  which  he  swallows  to  wish 
away  all  the  ills  of  life,  and  to  allow  his  wife 
time  to  undress  and  prepare  the  curtain* 
lecture ;  it  enables  him  to  be  a  match  for  her 
in  eloquence,  and  makes  him  too  good- 
humoured  to  reply  harshly  to  her  well«meant 
but  rather  prosy  remarks  on  his  conduct  in 
general,  and  his  proceedings  during  the  past 
day  in  particular. 

"Gently,  Peter,  gently." 

Well,  courteous  reader— I  beg  pardon  — 
e/'ai  fini.  Somehow  or  another,  I  can  nerer 
help  dottiDg  down  thoughts  as  they  arise  in 
my  mind  and — 

^^Avez  vousfini?''  asks  the  courteous  reader. 

I  really  beg  pardon.  Well,  oyer  our  wine 
I,  of  course,  sought  for  information  respecting 
the  two  of  the  half*dozen  widows,  whose  his- 
tories were  as  yet  a  blank  to  me. 

Mr.  Titus  Dowell  had  exhausted  his  store 
by  relating  the  fortunes  of  AmabeUe  St. 
Eustace,  and  the  squire  was  more  in  the 
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humour  for  listening  than  talking ;  the  rector, 
therefore,  kindly  undertook  to  recount  the 
story  of  Mrs.  Dupeshy,  with  which  some 
passages,  in  his  early  life,  were  somewhat 
connected. 

I  must  say,  however,  that  he  was  rather  a 
"slow  coach,"  and  interrupted  the  simple 
narrative  with  so  many  apothegms  and  de- 
ductions from  the  facts  of  the  case,  that  I 
think  it  hest  to  tell  the  story  in  my  own  way, 
rather  than  use  his  words  and  style,  which 
bordered  on  the  sermono-prosaic ;  a  style 
oommendable  enough  for  a  parson,  but  any 
thing  but  agreeable,  or  teUing  for  a  story* 
teller;  I  don't  mean  an  utterer  of  forged 
facts,  but  a  raconteur,  as  the  French  call  a 
relator  of  events. 

Now  then  for  the  rector's  tale,  told  pro  ut 
statuta  requiruntj  as  Oxford  men  say. 

In  one  of  the  narrow  streets  that  have  been 
annihilated  by  the  widening  of  the  Strand, 
and  the  opening  of  St.  Martin's  Church  to  the 
view  of  the  public,  stood  a  narrow,  dark  build- 
ing, which  from  its  external  appearance  gave 
no  indication  of  the  business  carried  on  within 
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it  In  fact,  the  appearance  was  that  of  a  pri- 
vate dwelling  upon  a  very  small  scale;  for 
the  one  parloor-window  and  the  door  neariy 
filled  np  the  whole  of  the  frontage.  In  one  of 
the  panes  of  this  window,  and  on  the  brass- 
plate  below  the  brass  knocker,  was  engraTed 
and  written 

SAMPSON  DROSS, 
Army  Accoutrement  Maker. 

The  external  appearance  of  Sampson  Dross 
was  nearly  as  dingy  as  the  outside  of  his 
mansion,  and  only  a  little  less  dingy  than  the 
inside  of  his  parlour  or  shop,  as  it  might  be 
more  appropriately  named,  for  therein  were 
exhibited  the  articles  wherein  he  dealt. 

Sampson  drove  a  very  fair  and  very  profitable 
trade  in  the  front  of  his  mansion,  but  the 
most  important  portion  of  his  employment 
was  carried  on  in  the  little  back  parlour. 

There  he  passed  the  greater  portion  of  his 
days,  and  there  he  made  the  greater  portion 
of  his  money.  He  was,  in  sooth,  one  of  those 
kind  and  accommodating  personages,  who  are 
ready  to  supply  the  pecuniary  wants  of  his 
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fellow*men,  proyided  they  came  proyided  with 
title-deeds,  or  other  valuable  securities.  He 
lent  money — ^he  lent  it  liberally  too,  if  he 
could  clear  ^50  per  cent  by  the  loan  without 
any  risk. 

So  cautious  had  Sampson  been  throughout 
his  long  life  that,  except  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances when  he  had  been  overreached  by  the 
sons  of  Moses,  he  had  not  made  one  mistake. 
He  had  more  title-deeds  and  bonds  in  his  pos- 
session than  any  lawyer  in  good  conveyancing 
practice,  and  he  had  larger  and  more  inde- 
structible-by-any-ordinary-fire iron  safes,  than 
any  London  churchwarden,  or  even  than  any 
banker  east  of  Temple-bar.  He  was  wealthy 
beyond  the  imagination  of  any  ordinary  mor- 
tal, for  he  had  made  large  profits  during  a 
long  life,  and  had  no  personal  or  household 
expences  to  drain  those  profits. 

What  could  a  man  spend  who  had  a  wife 
who  did  all  the  household  work,  and  had  but 
one  child,  (a  pair  of  old  birds  with  one  chick,) 
who  lived  upon  a  twopenny  roll  and  two  mut- 
ton-chops, or  one  sheep's  head  manufactured 
into  thin  broth  de  die  in  diem  ?    Even  the 
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bal^enny-worth  of  milk  that  used  to  be  taken 
in  morningly  for  the  two  teas — the  matutioal 
and  the  vespertinal — ^was  put  down  as  too 
expensive  a  luxury  when  the  little  Isabella 
was  sent  to  a  twopenny  school  in  St.  Martin'8 
Lane. 

The  only  luxury  that  Sampson  Dross  in- 
dulged in  was  a  Sunday  dinner  at  the  shilling 
ordinary  at  the  Mother  Redcap's  at  the  foot 
of  Highgate  Hill.  It  was  an  inexcusable  ex- 
pense,  some  persons  might  say,  but  then  he 
indulged  in  it  as  a  set-off  for  a  doctor's  bill 
which  he  might  haye  incurred  had  he  not 
taken  a  little  exercise  on  one  of  the  seTeo 
days  of  the  week. 

Even  in  exercise,  Dross  was  economical  He 
walked  the  three  miles  to  his  fayourite  taTem 
as  slowly  as  he  could,  for  fear  the  perspiratioD 
attendant  on  rapid  motion  should  render  his 
linen  useless  for  seven  days'  wear,  and  made 
a  long  detour  round  shady  lanes,  and  grass 
grounds,  lest  the  sun  should  **  take  the  shine 
out  of"  his  beaver*hat,  and  the  gravel  of  the 
hard  roads  grind  the  soles  of  his  shoes  ont 
before  their  legitimate  time. 
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He  was  not  a  very  welcome  guest  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  Mother  Redcap,  as  he  had 
great  powers  of  ooDSumption,  and  had  at  least 
eighteen^pennyworth  for  his  shilling.  He  did 
not  compensate  for  over-eating  by  even  mode- 
rate drinking,  for  he  took  but  one  pint  of 
London  particular  porter — it  was  his  entire 
drink — and  one  halfpenny  pipe ;  and  he  never 
brought  a  bad  appetited  friend  with  him  for 
**  the  good  of  the  house/'  so  that  in  reality 
the  landlord  was  a  loser  by  him. 

He  was  greeted  with  black  looks  both  by 
the  landlord  and  the  waiters  whenever  he 
made  his  appearance,  and  seated  himself  oppo* 
site  the  most  substantial  joint— but  what  cared 
Sampson  for  that  ?  He  paid  his  fifteenpence 
for  dinner  and  drink,  and  gave  the  waiter  a 
penny  with  a  great  deal  of  emphasis.  He 
placed  it — ^the  vulgar  brown — ^in  the  cringing 
creature's  hand  with  as  much  form  and  cere- 
mony as  if  it  had  been  a  golden  guinea. 

The  company  despised  him,  for  they  knew 
not  who  he  was.     What  cared  Sampson  for 
that? — ^he  came  to  eat,  not  to  excite  rever 
ence  or  form  friendships. 
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He  despised  a  man  who  was  extraTagant 
enoagh  to  drink  part  of  a  bowl  of  panch,  or 
order  a  ninepennyworth  of  brandy-and-water, 
and  so  he  told  every  such  rash  indmdual  by 
his  looks. 

Both  the  landlord  and  his  regular  customers 
talked  over  the  conduct  of  Sampson  Dross 
yery  freely,  and  resolved  to  treat  him  b  roch 
a  manner  as  should  drive  him  to  some  other 
house.  They  made  up  their  minds  to  offeod 
him,  if  necessary,  but  before  doing  so  thej  r^ 
solved  to  pack  the  table,  so  that  when  he 
entered  the  room  the  landlord  might  be  able 
to  tell  him  truly  that  there  was  no  room  for 
him. 

This  was  effected  by  each  of  the  regular 
diners  bringing  with  him  a  friend  from  Lon* 
don«  The  table  was  filled,  nay,  crammed  to 
suffocation,  when  Sampson  entered. 

The  landlord  put  on  a  most  polite  and  hy- 
pocritical face,  and  expressed  his  regret  that 
it  was  impossible  to  accommodate  so  regular 
a  customer.  A  grin  went  round — and  then 
a  titter  expanding  gradually  into  a  loud  laugh. 

Sampson  scowled,  put  his  very  large  un- 
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brella,  which  he  had  been  using  as  an  over- 
sown parasol,  under  his  arm,  slapped  his  hat 
forcibly  on  his  head,  and  was  about  to  quit 
the  ordinary,  when  his  eye  fell  upon  one  of 
the  party,  who  was  evidently  endeavouring 
to  shelter  his  diminutive  person  behind  the 
stoutest  man  in  the  room. 

** Simon  Hughes — Simon  Hughes!"  cried 
Sampson  Dross ;  *^  I  must  look  out  for  ano- 
ther clerk.  You  must  be  shortly  guilty  of 
embezzlement,  if  you  can  spend  a  shilling  and 
threepence  at  an  ordinary  out  of  six  shillings 
a  week." 

Simon  trembled,  but  said  nothing. 

Sampson  Dross  looked  as  black  as  mid- 
night at  him,  and  turned  to  leave  the  room  ; 
before,  however,  he  reached  the  door,  the 
whole  company,  at  least,  all  the  regular  diners, 
asked  in  suppressed  tones — "  Who  is  he  ?" 

**  My  employer  (clerks  never  say  master) — 
old  Dross,  the  rich  money-lender,"  replied 
Simon  Hughes.  *^  I  shall  get  the  sack  to- 
morrow, depend  upon  it." 

The  landlord  caught  the  name,  and  as  every 
body  knew  Sampson  Dross  by  reputation,  he 
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rushed  after  the  wealthy  indiTidnal,  and 
enred  him  that  if  he  had  known  who  he 
he  wonld  haye  cleared,  the  room  of  eveiy  one 
else  rather  than  a  place  should  not  hare  been 
found  for  him. 

Sampson  Dross  was  indignant  for  a  time; 
but  relented,  and  took  the  president's  duir, 
which  was  given  up  to  him  without  any 
hesitation. 

Dross  was  flattered  by  the  attentions  paid 
to  his  wealth  through  himself,  and  was  goiltj 
of  spending  an  extra  fourpence  in  a  ghiss  of 
gin-and-water,  which,  being  very  hot,  and 
composed  of  a  liquid  in  which  he  had  neTei 
indulged,  made  him  cough  and  brought  the 
rheum  into  his  eyes;  he,  therefore,  besevo- 
lently  gave  the  mixture  to  his  clerk,  who  ^fts 
almost  too  nervously  agitated  to  drink  it*— 
but  he  did. 

After  this  memorable  Sunday,  Dross  ^ww 
established  as  the  regular  president  of  the 
ordinary.  A  most  lucky  hit  it  proved  for  the 
landlord,  as,  although  the  president  was  s 
dead  loss  to  him  by  his  consumptive  and  tm* 
imbibable  qualities,  he  was  a  source  of  gai& 
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to  him  by  attracting  many  additional  gnests, 
who  came  to  dine  with  the  wealthy  Sampson 
Dross,  as  if  they  thought  he  woold  make  all 
of  them  his  residuary  legatees. 

Sampson  was  gratified  by  the  attentions 
psdd  to  him,  bat  he  did  not  show  his  gratitude 
by  ordering  in  the  president's  bowl,  except 
on  one  occasion,  when — it  being  his  birth- 
day—  he  "stood"  a  five  shillings'-worth  of 
punch,  having  agreed  with  the  landlord  pri* 
yately  to  pay  him  four  shillings  and  sixpence 
for  it. 

In  the  very  middle  of  the  bowl,  just  as  the 
money-lender's  heart  was  expanding,  either 
at  its  owner's  unwonted  generosity,  or  the  un- 
wonted liquor,  Simon  Hughes,  looking  paler 
than  a  pale  man  might  be  thought  capable  of 
looking,  bustled  up  to  him,  and  frankly  told 
himi  "  Missus  was  dead  —  seized  with  an 
upper-plexy." 

The  punch-ladle  fell  from  Sampson's  hand, 
and  he  seized  his  clerk  by  the  collar  of  his 
coat,  whispering  to  him — 

"  Did  you  send  for  a  doctor? " 
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"  No— no,  sir,"  said  Simon,  "  she  was  past 
that." 

"  Then  I  can  afiTord  another  bowl,"  said 
Sampson.  "Sit  down,  Simon — sit  doi^-n, 
and  partake.  It  is  paid  for,  and  must  be 
drink." 

When  the  bowl  was  finished,  Sampson 
Dross  walked  calmly  back  to  London,  fol- 
lowed by  his  clerk.  He  was  rather  sony 
that  he  had  lost  his  wife,  bnt  yery  glad  that 
he  had  escaped  a  doctor's  bill.  As  to  tbe 
funeral  expenses,  he  resolved  they  should  not 
amount  to  much,  and  the  little  to  whicb 
he  intended  they  should  amount  he  put 
down  in  his  mind  as  a  set-off  against  her 
eating,  drinking,  and  clothing,  if  she  had 
lived. 

It  was  not  until  the  corpse  was  interred,  in 
a  style  bordering  closely  on  the  economk 
parochial,  that  Sampson  found  out  that  his 
loss  was  a  more  serious  one  than  he  had  cal- 
culated upon.  He  discovered  that  it  nas 
necessary  to  hire  a  person  to  supply  his  wife's 
place.     He  tried  two  or  three  charwomen, 
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but  they  robbed  him,  and  wanted  gin  and 
porter  two  or  three  times  a-day.  He  hired 
an  old  woman,  who  had  been  housekeeper 
in  a  tradesman's  family,  but  "  she  never 
dined  off  any  thing  but  a  hot  joint  daily, 
and  did  not  admire  mutton-chops.  She 
liked  her  tea,  too,  remarkably  strong  and 
green." 

Poor  Sampson  was  sadly  put  to  it.  He 
did  not  know  what  to  do.  He  was  afraid  to 
marry  again  lest  he  should  be  deceived  in  the 
character  of  the  lady,  who  might  possibly 
spend  more  money  in  one  year  than  she 
brought  him  for  her  dowry.  He  dropped  all 
thoughts  of  a  Mrs.  Dross,  No.  2,  and  resolved 
to  consult  his  family  (who  lived  far  north, 
and  with  whom  he  had  had  but  little  commu- 
nication since  he  had  left  his  home  as  a  mere 
child,)  and  find  out  some  female  connected 
with  him  by  relationship,  to  whom  a  home 
would  be  considered  as  a  compensation  for 
her  services.  He  put  his  resolution  into  force, 
and  was  delighted  to  hear  that  his  eldest 
sister,  widowed  and  dependant  on  her  parents 
for  a  scanty  support,  would  be  glad  to  avail 
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herself  of  the  offer.  As  a  new  eia  opened 
in  the  life  of  the  miser  when  his  sister  came 
to  reside  with  him,  I  mast  describe  the  con- 
sequent  changes  that  took  place  in  a  new 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

Mrs.  Lascelles,  the  sister  of  Sampson  Dross, 
was  the  widow  of  a  conntiy  surgeon,  a  man 
of  good  family,  and  considerable  practice* 
He  might  have  realized  a  large  income,  but 
he  had  a  failing — ^he  loved  the  turf  and  a  game 
at  piquet.  The  consequence  was,  that  what 
he  won  by  physicing  he  lost  by  gambling; 
and  being  unable  to  meet  his  liabilities  upon 
the  great  St.  Leger,  went  home,  and  took 
quant,  stiff',  of  Prussic  acid.  His  creditors 
seized  every  thing,  even  the  gilt  Galen's  head 
over  the  door ;  leaving  the  widow  penniless, 
and,  fortunately,  childless.  She  found,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  home  in  her  own  family. 

Now,  Mrs.  Lascelles  had  been  used  to  live 
in  a  style  somewhat  above  the  ordinary  style 
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of  coantry  doctors.  She  had,  in  fact,  been  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  and  being  yisited  by 
country  people;  which  does  not  mean  the 
people  who  merely  lived  in  the  conntiy— but 
by  the  dons — the  select.  Thongh  hmnbly 
bom,  she  had  been  well  educated,  and  was 
naturally  shrewd  and  clever.  She,  therefore, 
easily  acquired  the  manners  and  successfoUy 
imitated  the  tone  of  those  into  whose  society 
her  husband  had  introduced  her.  Even  the 
paternal  cottage,  on  her  return  to  it,  bore  an 
air  of  gentility  about  it  by  her  judicious  and 
yet  economic  alterations  and  arrangements. 
The  little  best  parlour  became  a  drawing- 
room,  and  fitted  for  the  reception  of  most  of 
her  former  visiters,  who  did  not  forget  nor 
look  down  upon  her  in  her  adversity. 

When  Mrs.  Lascelles  arrived  in  town,  and 
was  conveyed,  with  her  luggage,  in  a  hackney- 
coach,  to  the  gloomy  residence  of  her  brother, 
she  was  quite  amazed  to  see  so  mean  and 
so  filthy  a  dwelling.  She  did  not  express  her 
surprise,  but  resolved  to  alter  its  appearance 
as  speedily  as  possible.  The  clothes  and  style 
of  her  niece  astonished  her  almost  as  mndi 
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as  the  foulness  of  her  ahode ;  for  the  girl, 
now  growing  up  into  a  woman,  was  clad  but 
little  better  than  her  neighbour's  daughter,  at 
the  chandler's  shop,  and  her  manners  were  of 
the  first  description,  resembling  those  of  an 
uneducated  chambermaid. 

Mrs.  Lascelles  knew  that  her  brother  was 
what  is  termed  ^^a  man  well  to  do  in  the 
world,"  but  she  did  not  know  that  he  was 
notoriously  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in 
town,  until  the  drudge,  whom  she  employed 
to  rid  the  house  of  some  of  its  filth,  re- 
vealed the  secret  to  her. 

Sampson  Dross  was  vain  of  his  riches,  but 
he  confined  his  vanity  to  his  own  bosom.  He 
never  talked  of  his  wealth,  and  had  never 
communicated  to  his  family  the  extraordinary  . 
success  he  had  met  with  in  life.  They  had 
no  idea  that  the  boy,  who  had  left  them  with 
a  few  shillings  in  his  pocket,  and  began  life 
in  town  as  a  sweeper  of  the  shop  and  a  car- 
rier-out of  parcels,  was  now  worth  thousands, 
and  regulated  the  money-market.  They  knew 
that  he  had  succeeded  to  his  master's  busi- 
ness, and  married  his  master's  natural  daugh- 
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ter^  and  that  he  was  carrying  on  the  business 
snccessfoUyy  and  liying  very  frogally.  That 
was  all  thej  knew,  and  that  was  satisfiM^toij 
enough.  They  were  in  ratire  ignorance  of 
the  mnch  more  valuable  and  profitable  cod- 
cem  that  was  managed  in  the  little  back- 
parlour;  and  had  they  known  of  it,  they 
would  probably  have  blamed  him  for  risking 
his  gains  by  lending  them  out  eren  at  usurions 
interest. 

As  so<m  as  his  sister  had  ascertained  tbat 
the  information  she  had  received  might  be 
credited,  she  determined  to  effect  an  entile 
revolution  in  the  miser's  afiairs  and  mode  of 
living.  It  required  a  considerable  degree  of 
tact  to  introduce  the  subject  and  to  cany  out 
her  designs ;  but  when  a  dever  woman,  UiA 
one  who  knows  some  little  of  the  world,  sets 
seriously  about  managing  a  man,  she  is  sate 
to  succeed  at  last. 

Mrs.  Lascelles  first  succeeded  in  making 
her  brother  own  to  her  the  extwit  of  his  ridies. 
She,  in  the  next  place,  by  pointing  out  to  him 
the  neglected  state  of  his  daughter's  edooation, 
prevailed  on  him  to  send  her  to  a  fixst-iate 
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school.  Lastly,  by  assailing  his  vanity  through 
his  poeket,  and  showing  him  how  profitable  a 
thing  associating  with  the  great  and  fashion- 
able might  be  made,  induced  him  to  take  a 
large  mansion  in  St.  James's  Square,  to  fur- 
nish it  fashionably,  and  to  hire  a  suitable 
establishment. 

The  old  house  of  business  was  retained,  and 
Simon  Hughes  allowed  to  occupy  it  with  an 
advanced  salary,  which  he  richly  deserved,  as 
he  had  spent  all  his  life  in  Mr.  Dross's  ser- 
vice, and  had  served  him  faithfully. 

The  miser  sighed  as  he  sat  in  his  well-fur- 
nished dining-room  and  saw  two  servants 
standing,  one  behind  his  own  chair,  and  an- 
other behind  his  sister's; 

He  sighed  more  deeply  as  he  sank  down  in 
his  down  bed,  and  gazed  on  its  rich  chintz 
furniture ;  but  he  positively  groaned  when  he 
saw  the  preparations  that  had  been  made  to 
entertain  a  few  of  his  city  friends,  merchants 
of  acknowledged  respectability.  He  shud- 
dered as  he  saw  his  butler  tender  champagne 
to  his  guests  -—  champagne  that  had  cost  him 
eight  shillings  a  bottle — him  who  had  grudged 
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the  sixpence  demanded  for  a  glass  of  gin-and* 
water  at  the  Mother  Redcap.  It  almost 
choked  him  as  he  drank  it.  When,  after  dm- 
ner,  the  table  was  supplied  wiih  clarets  of  the 
finest  flavoar,  and  his  guests  emptied  bottle 
after  bottle— for  wine  was  dmnk  in  those  days 
and  by  that  class  of  persons — ^he  thought  be 
was  completely  ruined;  but,  as  soon  as  be 
retired  with  his  friends  to  the  drawing-room, 
and  one  after  another  of  them  sought  to  gain 
his  private  ear,  and  asked  for  a  loan,  offering 
him  more  favourable  terms  than  he  had  ever 
succeeded  in  getting  during  business-hours  at 
his  obscure  shop,  he  began  to  think  that  the 
outlay  on  dinners  and  wines  was  judicious,  and 
acknowledged  that  his  sister  was  right  in  tbe 
plan  of  proceeding  vf^hich  she  had  laid  down 
for  him.  He  was  as  avaricious  and  miserly 
as  ever;  but  he  felt  less  reluctance  at  spend- 
ing one  hundred  pounds  on  an  entertainment 
at  his  mansion  than  he  had  done  in  paying  for 
his  dinner  at  the  one  shilling  ordinary  at  tlie 
foot  of  Highgate  Hill,  because  he  knew  that 
the  profits  were  all  in  favour  of  the  enlaigcd 
expenditure. 
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With  his  notions  of  the  mode  of  carrying 
on  business,  the  personal  appearance  of  Samp- 
son Dross  was  altered.  He  was  no  longer  the 
shabby,  Guy-Faux-looking  individual  that  he 
had  been.  His  suit  of  rusty,  ill-fitting  black, 
terminating  in  gaiters  and  thick-soled  shoes, 
was  exchanged  for  a  very  well-made  suit  of 
sober-coloured  clothes  in  the  morning,  and  in 
the  evening  he  appeared  in  a  full-dress  of  the 
very  best  material  and  make  that  he  could 
command.  His  hair,  which  had  been  used  to 
fly  about  his  head,  half-combed  and  ragged 
from  being  only  cut  twice  a-year,  was  arranged 
by  a  first-rate  dresser,  and  slightly  covered 
with  powder.  He  was,  in  fact,  alter  et  idem. 
He  was  the  same  pinching,  grasping,  avaricious 
old  money-lender.  His  heart  was  as  hard  and 
as  black  as  ever ;  but  he  was  another  in  out- 
ward appearance,  another  in  his  habits  and 
demeanour.  His  hands,  which  had  been  used 
to  be  covered  with  dirt,  were  now  covered 
with  white  kid  gloves,  one  of  which  he  gene- 
rally removed,  to  show  a  valuable  brilliant 
ring,  as  he  pretended  to  take  a  pinch  of  snuff 
from  an  elegant  gold  snufi^-box. 
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It  lequired  bat  a  few  mooths  to  plaee 
Sampson  Dross  in  a  position  in  sodety  wfaieh 
he  never  dreamed  of  attaining.  What  will 
not  gold  effect?  The  prond  and  mighty  <rf 
the  land  thought  it  not  only  not  a  disgraee, 
hot  an  hononr,  to  be  on  the  dining-list  of  a 
low-bom,  half-educated  money-lender.  The 
dinners  and  eyening  parties  in  St.  James's 
Square  were  duly  and  daily  ehronided  in  tbe 
fiishionable  journals  of  the  day.  SompsoD 
Dross  could  not  take  a  drive  into  the  park 
with  his  sister  without  seeing  the  hct  recorded 
on  the  following  moming. 

Did  he  object  to  this  ?  No.  His  Tuiitj 
was  tiddedy  and  his  business  was  increased 
by  it.  The  paragraphs  recording  his  dinuen 
and  driTCS  were  nothing  but  so  many  unpaid 
adyertisements  of  "  money  to  be  lent  on  good 
security,''  and  his  name  was  np  on  'change. 
No  great  design  was  undertaken,  no  companj 
formed,  without  a  prospectus  of  it  being  for- 
nished  to  the  public  with  the  name  of  Sanq>- 
son  Dross  at  the  top  of  it  in  laige  capitak 
No  goremment  loan  was  contracted  for  vidh 
out  the  great  capitalists  consulting  the  rich 
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man  in  St.  James's  Square;  and  no  fall  or 
rise  took  place  in  the  market  without  his 
having  as  much  or  more  to  do  with  it  than 
the  political  eyents  to  which  it  was  generally 
attributed.  No  heir  to  a  family  fortune 
thought  of  raising  money  upon  a  post'^t 
without  first  applying  to  the  fashionable  ac- 
commodater  of  the  day. 

As  long  as  the  season  lasted,  Sampson 
Dross  lived  in  a  whirl  of  pleasure,  for  he  was 
flattered  and  fawned  upon  by  all  the  needy 
great  ones,  and  made  money  almost  faster 
than  he  could  tell  it.  When  London  was 
empty,  and  his  customers  sought  their  country- 
seats,  as  they  called  them,  though  many  of 
them  were  mortgaged  nearly  to  their  full 
value  to  the  money-lender,  Sampson  began 
to  feel  himself  dull.  He  missed  his  dinner- 
parties, and  the  fun  and  wit  that  used  to  be 
heard  around  his  table.  He  could  not  sit 
quietly  down  with  the  quiet  Mrs.  Lascelles  to 
a  quiet  dinner.  He  had  been  used  to  excite- 
ment, and  he  required  excitement.  He  tried 
the  plan  of  inviting  the  few  of  his  city  friends 
whose  occupations  detained  them  in  and  about 
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town.  It  would  not  do  —  the  attempt  was  a 
dead  failure.  They  came,  and  ate  and  drank ; 
they  talked,  too  ;  but  it  was  not  the  talk 
which  he  had  lately  been  in  the  habit  of  hear- 
ing ;  it  was  all  about  business,  and  anticipated 
failures  from  dabbling  in  sugars  and  coffees, 
and  speculating  in  rises  or  falls.  All  this 
would  have  been  very  interesting  to  him  a  few 
short  months  before,  but  now  it  was  all  flat, 
stale,  and  unprofitable.  He  was  astonished 
at  the  change  in  himself,  and  could  not  ac- 
count for  his  wishing  to  hear  the  lively  talk 
of  scandal,  the  playful,  personal  attach,  the 
ready  repartee,  and  the  sparkling  pun  or  jest, 
in  preference  to  the  more  useful  and  solid  con- 
versation in  which  he  used  to  delight  and 
profit  by. 

Sampson  sat  and  wondered,  over  his  vapid- 
drinking  Lafitte,  how  his  great  acquaintance?— 
I  was  nearly  calling  them  friends  —  amused 
themselves  in  the  country.  He  was  soon  able 
to  ascertain,  for  one  of  his  best  customeis. 
Lord  Dumbledore,  who  wanted  a  little  "  ready" 
to  carry  on  the  war,  invited  him  and  his  sist^ 
to  spend  a  week  with  him  at  Dumbledore 
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House,  a  delightful  residence  in  Sussex.  Thi- 
ther Sampson  repaired,  and  went  shooting, 
though  he  could  not  fire  for  blinking ;  fishing, 
though  he  ran  the  hooks  into  his  fingers  in- 
stead of  the  worm  ;  played  at  billiards,  though 
he  had  been  unused  to  that  sort  of  pocketing ; 
and  rode  to  races,  and  danced  at  assize  and 
country  balls,  though  he  knew  neither  the 
names,  weights,  and  colours  of  the  riders  of 
the  horses,  nor  the  names,  weights,  and  fami- 
lies of  his  partner  in  the  dance. 

He  was  delighted  with  all  this,  however, 
and  determined  to  have  a  country-house  of 
his  own.  On  his  return  to  town  he  looked 
over  his  deeds  and  writings  until  he  disco- 
vered the  title-deeds  of  an  estate  that  he 
thought  would  suit  him.  He  went  down  to 
see  it,  and,  knowing  that  the  supposed  owner 
of  it  was  very  needy — ^indeed  "  hard  up,"  as 
he  termed  it,  he  foreclosed  immediately,  and 
by  the  help  of  a  "  little  advance,"  was  put 
into  immediate  possession  of  a  fine  estate,  not 
very  far  from  the  hospitable  mansion  of  his 
friend  Lord  Dumbledore.  He  took  the  furni- 
ture at  a  valuation,  and  retained  most  of  the 
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servants.  He  even  purchased  the  hounds, 
though  he  could  not  ride  over  a  broomstick, 
because  Mrs.  Lascelles  advised  him  to  do  so 
as  an  additional  string  to  the  bow  with  which 
he  meant  to  bring  down  his  quarries. 

The  reader  will  be  so  good  as  to  imagine 
Mr.  Sampson  Dross  so  successful  in  all  his 
speculations,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  yean 
he  was  dubbed  a  Baronet,  and  took  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  CJommons,  as  member  for  the 
borough  which  adjoined  his  estate.  This  bo- 
rough was  in  the  hands  of  the  principal  a^ 
tomey,  who  handed  it  over  to  Sir  Sunpeoa 
for  a  prettj  considerable  consideration  —  not 
a  mere  **  say  two  thousand."  Sir  Sampscra 
voted  with  the  government,  and  thereby  en- 
sured early  information  of  events,  which  ena- 
bled him  to  go  *'  bull  or  bear"  on  the  exchange, 
to  the  detriment  and  injury  of  those  who  had 
not  the  means  of  acquiring  such  early  infor- 
mation as  he  had. 
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CHAPTER  XLVn. 

Bat  to  the  more  important  person  in  this 
little  sketch. 

Miss  Isabella  Dross  was  thoroughly  finished 
off  at  the  finishing  schooL  She  returned 
home  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  full  of  accom- 
plishments and  high  hopes.  Her  mistress  and 
her  schoolfellows  had  not  failed  to  impress 
her  with  proper  notions  of  her  enviable  posi- 
tion in  society.  She  was  rather  good-looking 
than  otherwise;  of  a  pretty  hut  petite  figure. 
She  dressed  well,  danced  well,  and  she  played 
and  sang  very  prettily,  and  could  throw  a 
dash  of  French  and  Italian  into  her  talk, 
which  enlivened  it  exceedingly*  But,  had  all 
these  accomplishments  been  wanting;  had 
she  been  as  ugly  as  —  any  ugly  lady  of  the 
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reader's  acqaaintaiice ;  had  she  been  short 
and  puffy,  or  tall  and  scraggy ;  nay,  had  she 
been  bom  with  a  pig's  conntenance,  what 
would  it  have  mattered  to  the  only  child  of 
Sir  Sampson  Dross — the  heiress  of  millions? 

Mrs.  Lascelles  was  greatly  pleased  with  the 
manners  and  appearance  of  her  niece,  and  the 
way  in  which  she  bore  her  blushing  honoon 
when  first  introduced  into  society.  She  pro- 
nounced her  perfect  when  she  observed  the 
very  lady-like  manner  in  which  she  ascended 
and  descended  the  steps  of  the  carriage.  She 
would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  surprised  at 
her  doing  it  so  very  genteelly,  had  she  known 
that  an  old  chariot  was  kept  in  the  retired 
gardens  of  the  finishing  school,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  the  young  ladies  so  necessary 
a  branch  of  female  education.  They  practised 
mounting  and  dismounting  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  every  morning  before  breakfast. 

Sir  Sampson  was  proud  of  his  girl.  He 
paid  his  last  check  of  £200  for  her  board 
and  education  for  the  last  half-year  with  the 
greatest  pleasure,  and  was  about  to  add  £50 
as  a  douceur — a  proof  of  his  entire  satis&o- 
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tion  in  the  plans  pnrsned;  bnt  he  did  not  — 
for  he  knew  he  should  get  nothing  by  it-'^the 
world  would  never  hear  of  his  munificence. 

Soon  after  Isabella's  introduction  to  the 
world,  the  mansion  in  St.  James's  Square  was 
crowded  from  morning  until  night.  Before 
his  daughter  came  out,  Sir  Sampson  was  visited 
only  by  gentlemen,  except  upon  state  occasions, 
when  he  gave  a  ball  or  a  private  concert.  Now 
it  was  besieged  by  ladies  —  especially  by  mo- 
thers who  had  sons  fit  for  matrimony.  Even 
young  ladies  were  anxious  to  be  upon  inti- 
mate terms  with  the  great  match  of  the  day, 
for  they  anticipated  very  gay  doings,  and 
hoped  to  catch  some  one  of  the  suitors  that 
would  be  found  flitting  around  the  heiress. 
They  knew  that  though  she  would  have  many 
adorers,  she  could  only  have  one  husband, 
and  that  a  rejected  addresser  is  very  likely  to 
"  pop  the  question  "  to  some  other  lady  who 
may  be  thrown  in  his  way,  just  to  show  the 
lady  who  has  rejected  him,  that  he  is  not  an 
object  of  aversion  to  the  whole  sex. 

Among  the  most  attentive  of  the  friends  of 
Sir  Sampson  were  the  Dumbledores,  pere. 
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mire^fiUes  etfils.  His  lordship  had  a  heavy 
aocoant  against  him  in  Sir  Sampson's  bookB, 
and  he  had  a  son^  the  Hononrable  Mr.  Timp- 
kinson  Bumblebee,  whom  he  wished  to  use  as 
a  sponge  in  wiping  out  the  figures,  by  making 
him  the  hasband  of  Isabella,  and  the  inheritor 
of  the  ill*gotten  gains  of  her  papa. 

In  this  object  he  was  nobly  seconded  by  bis 
noble  son  and  his  noble  family,  who  looked 
upon  it  as  the  only  means  of  retiieTing  their 
squandered  fortunes,  and  saving  the  small 
remnant  that  they  could  still  call  their  own. 
Both  Mrs.  Lascelles  and  Papa  Dross  cleaify 
saw  through  their  manoBuyring,  but  they  sav 
it  with  very  different  feelings. 

The  aunt  would  have  wished  to  see  her 
niece  marry  any  one  of  respectability,  evoa  a 
commoner,  who  was  deserving  of  her,  and  wbo 
sought  her  n6t  for  her  money  only ;  the  newly- 
created  Baronet  wished  to  see  his  daughter  a 
lady  of  title,  and  thought  that  young  Bom- 
blebee  would  serve  to  make  her  such,  as  wall 
as  any  one  else.  Moreoyer,  Sir  Sampson  really 
liked  Lord  Dumbledore,  and  felt  grateful  to 
him  for  having  put  him  in  the  right  road  to 
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get  his  baronetcy;  and  he  thought  it  more 
than  probable  that  the  immense  wealth  which 
the  future  lord  would  be  possessed  of  on  his 
father's  decease  would  enable  him  to  convert 
his  lady  into  a  duchess. 

What  were  Isabella's  feelings  on  the  sub- 
ject? She  liked  Lady  Dumbledore  much,  for 
she  was  a  goodnatured,  loveable  person.  She 
liked  the  girls  tolerably,  but  she  really  hated 
Mr.  Bumblebee,  and  showed  her  detestation 
of  him  as  openly  as  she  had  the  courage  to 
do.  She  liked  the  father  very  little  better 
than  she  did  the  son ;  though  he  showed  her 
every  attention  in  his  power,  which  was  a 
trouble  that  the  suitor  did  not  think  fit,  or 
worth  his  while,  to  take. 

My  lady  readers  will  probably  wish  to  learn 
what  sort  of  a  being  Mr.  Timpkinson  Bum- 
blebee was,  and  their  wish  shall  be  gratified. 
Let  them  listen  to  the  following  dialogue : — 

"  Dupesby,  my  fine  fellow!"  said  Mr. 
Timpkinson  to  his  friend,  a  tall,  handsome 
man,  with  very  black  hair  and  eyes,  and  ex- 
ceedingly correct  in  dress — "  Dupesby,  this 
is  a  d — d  bore,  isn't  it  ?" 
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"  What  is  a  bore,  Timpky?"  inquired  hia 
friend,  who  used  the  short  for  Timpkinson 
adopted  by  all  his  intimates. 

"  Don't  you  know,  then,  that  my  governor 
has  ordered  me  to  do  the  amiable  with  Sir 
Sampson's  daughter?" 

"  I  have  heard  that  he  expects  you  to 
marry  her." 

*^  Oh,  that's  nothing,"  said  the  honourable; 
'*  I  am  ready  and  willing;  but  that  is  not  all 
he  expects.'* 

"  Indeed !"  replied  his  friend ;  "  does  he 
expect  you  to  give  up  Signora  Schnappes 
and  your  book  upon  the  Derby?" 

"  No,  not  exactly  that. ..." 

**  The  billiard-table,  perhaps,  at  which  yon 
beat  us  all?" 

"  No,  no,  not  that." 

"  Well,  then,  I  cannot  possibly  inugiDe 
the  object  or  end  of  his  expectations,  for 
those  are  the  only  things  you  are  capable  of 
doing,"  said  Dupesby,  looking  his  friend 
calmly  in  the  face. 

"  No — not  the  only  things,  Dupesby.    I 
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can  fence  tolerably  well,  and  can  set-to  a 
little — at  least  Jackson  says  so." 

"  A  little,  certainly;  but  what  are  you 
expected  to  do  ?" 

**  To  be  abominably  attentive  to  my  lady 
that  is  to  be — ^to  dance,  to  talk  to  her,  and — 
and,  in  short,  to  be  very  attentive— to  behave 
as  a  perfect  gentleman  before  marriage — ^ain't 
itabore?'' 

'^  I  should  think  not,"  replied  Dupesby . 
"  K I  were  any  body,  I  would  do  my  best  to 
cut  you  out ;  but  you  know  I  am  nobody — a 
mere  straw  cast  by  chance  in  the  stream  of 
society,  to  be  carried  wherever  the  whirlings 
of  the  current  choose  to  toss  me." 

"  Though  you  have  no  legal  governor, 
Dupesby,  you  are  a  devilish  clever  fellow, 
and  make  an  infinity  of  tin  in  some  way  or 
another." 

**  I  do  my  best  to  earn  enough  to  live 
upon,  and  owe  no  man  a  shilling." 

"  I  wish  /  could  say  so— I  owe  a  devilish 
deal,"  said  Timkinson,  sighing  as  he  poured 
out  a  large  glass  of  champagne,  and  tossed  it 
off.     "  If  it  was  not  for  my  debts  and  my 
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goTemor's  extiavagance,  I  would  see  Sir 
Sampson's  daughter  at  York  before  I  would 
tie  myself  up  yef 

"  Well,  I  wish  I  had  your  chance,  that  is 
all.  I  think  Miss  Isabella  Dross  a  very  nice 
person,  and  with  one-eighth  of  her  fortune  I 
would  soon  be  as  rich  as  the  Baronet" 

"  I  don't  doubt  it.  You  are  a  derilish 
clever  fellow,  and  would  soon  turn  hundreds 
into  thousands.  Now  I  never  could  think 
and  scheme  as  you  do— at  school  I  got "" 

"  Flogged  for  cribbing  another  boy's 
verses." 

"  And  at  college  I  got. . . ." 

"  Expelled  for  bribing  the  college  barber  to 
get  you  a  prize  essay  written  by  a  poor  bible- 
clerk,  and  passing  it  off  as  your  own." 

"  Yes,  exactly ;  and  in  the  Guards  I  neariy 
got.. . ." 

'^Cashiered  for  being  too  lazy  to  appear 
upon  parade  now  and  then." 

"  How  could  I  help  it?"  inquired  Tunpky; 
^*  you  know  I  was  at  Epsom  one  day,  at 
Jackson's  rooms  on  the  second,  and  was  a* 
gaged  to  finish  the  rubber*match  with  the 
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billiard-marker  at  the  tables  in  Jermjn  Street 
on  the  third." 

*'  All  of  which  might  have  been  done  easily 
enongh  with  a  little  management/'  said  Mr. 
Dupesby.  ^*  Bnt  now,  as  to  your  wealthy 
bride — ^yon  must  not  give  way  to  your  indo- 
lence in  that  quarter,  or  you  will  lose  her. 
Recollect  she  is  surrounded  by  suitors,  and 
who  will  not  fail  to  draw  her  attention  to 
your  neglect  of  her.'* 

**  It  w  a  d  ■  d  bore.  I  do  not  want  to 
lose  her,  for  we  want  her  tin,  and  yet  I  can- 
not play  the  constant  lover." 

"  Cannot  you  do  it  by  deputy  ?"  inquired 
Dupesby. 

"  By  Jove,  a  capital  notion :  but  whom 
shall  I  get  to  do  deputy,  eh?" 

**  I  will  be  your  deputy  for  a  few  thou- 
sands," said  Dupesby,  looking  fixedly  and 
earnestly  on  his  friend. 

"  Will  you,  by  Jove !  then  you  shall.  I'll 
stump  handsome  when  we're  spliced — but, 
eh  ?  I  don't  know ;  you  are  a  deuced  hand- 
some fellow,  and  might  put  in  a  word  for 
yourself." 
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"  Honoar — ^you  know — ^Timpky — honour! 
Besides,  yon,  though  not  quite  upon  so  large 
or  so  dark  a  scale,  are  much  admired  by  the 
women.  Those  curling  auburn  locks,  and 
those  flashing  blue  eyes,  have  done  eiecution 
before  now.'* 

'*  Egad,  that's  true  enough — ^but  somehow, 
you  dark  fellows,  with  great  coarse  whiskers, 
get  the  better  of  us." 

"  What,  jealous,  Timpky  r 

**  Jealous !  oh  no !  Come,  that's  rather 
too  good ;  and  to  prove  it,  I  will  introduce 
you  to-night,  and  you  shall  do  the  agreeable 
for  me  to  the  great  heiress." 

Mr.  Dupesby  agreed,  playfully  warning  his 
friend  Timpky,  that  if  the  lady  showed  a  de- 
cided preference  for  the  deputy,  he  would  run 
off  with  her. 

As  Mr.  Bumblebee  did  not  think  it  likely 
that  any  lady  with  tiuj  as  he  called  money, 
would  marry  a  mere  adventurer — the  natural 
son  of  some  great  unknown,  in  preference  to 
a  good-looking  young  man  of  good  family 
and  some  reputation,  as  a  lady  and  time- 
killer,  he  smiled  very  goodhumouredly,  and 
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offered  to  bet  "  fiye  to  one  such  an  event 
never  came  off." 

Mr.  Dupesby  booked  the  bet  "  in  ponies," 
but  Timpky  only  smiled  the  more  goodna- 
turedly. 

The  introduction  was  effected  on  the  same 
evening,  after  a  pleasant  little  dinner  at  Sig- 
nora  Schnappe's  lodgings — ^and  within  three 
weeks  of  that  memorable  evening,  Miss  Isa- 
bella Dross  was  privately  married  to  the  hand- 
some and  scheming  Mr.  Dupesby.  A  note  to 
his  friend  Timpky  ran  thus  : 

"  Dear  Timpky, 
"  I  will  trouble  you  for  five  ponies — Isa- 
bella is  mine. 

"Yours  truly, 

"  Stafford  Dupesby." 

Mr.  Timpkinson  Bumblebee  was  in  the  Post 
of  the  following  morning  amongst  the  list  of 
the  departed — ^not  from  this  life — but  from 
London  for  Paris. 

I  must  beg  my  reader  to  fancy  himself  in 
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St  James's  Square,  aboat  eleven  o'clock  of 
the  day  of  the  marriage. 

^*  Mrs.  Lascelles,  madam,"  said  Sir  Samp- 
son, laying  down  the  newspaper  in  which  he 
had  been  reading  the  city  article  and  the  ga- 
zette only,  '*  I  am  going  into  the  city.  I  have 
a  presentiment  that  something  will  happen  to 
day  which  will  very  much  astonish  me." 

^'Why  do  yon  think  so?"  inqniied  hb 
sister. 

'^  I  dreamed  last  night  a  very  oncomfortable 
dream.  I  thought  a  favonrite  speculation  of 
mine  had  turned  out  a  dead  failure,  and  that 
somehow  or  another  Isabella  was  the  cause  of 
it.  It  was  the  utter  ruin  of  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion Banking  Company." 

"Pooh — ^nonsense,  Sir  Sampson;  put  no 
faith  in  dreams.  What  should  your  daughter 
have  to  do  with  junction  companies  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  dreamed  the  same 
dream  three  times.  But  where  is  my  giil!  I 
have  not  seen  her  this  morning." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Mrs.  Lascelles ;  **  she  break- 
fasted in  her  own  room,  I  suppose,  for  we  were 
very  late  last  night." 
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^^  It  was  a  most  delightful  party,  and  I  do 
not  wonder  at  people  staying  late.  That  Mr. 
Dupesby,  who,  by  the  by,  is  a  very  clever  fel- 
low, seemed  yery  attentive  to  Isabella,  while 
that  foolish  fellow,  her  future  husband.  Bum- 
blebee, paid  her  no  sort  of  attention  what- 
ever." 

**  It  is  a  great  pity,"  said  Mrs.  Lascelles, 
"  that  Mr.  Dupesby  is  not  the  heir  to  the 
peerage  instead  of  his  friend.  He  is  a  most 
charming  person,  and  I  am  sure  Isabella  likes 
him  better  than  the  inanimate,  selfish  puppy 
whom  you  have  selected  for  her." 

*^  She  may  like  him  as  much  as  she  pleases, 
provided  she  marries  the  other.  I  have  set 
my  heart  upon  the  match,  and  come  what 
will,  nothing  shall  prevent  it  being  made." 

"Many  a  slip  between  the  cup  and  lip,* 
said  Mrs.  Lascelles,  smiling. 

"Not  in  this  case,  madam  —  not  in  this 
case.  Nothing  can,  nothing  skaU  occur  to 
frustrate  my  plans,"  said  the  Baronet,  laying 
his  hand  violently  on  the  loo-table. 

Scarcely  had  he  made  this  rash  assertion, 
when  the  door  was  gently  opened,  and  Mr. 
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Dupesby,  with  Isabella  leaning  on  his  arm, 
entered  the  room.  The  gentleman  looked 
proudly  and  yictorionsly  at  the  papa  and  aunt, 
while  the  lady  held  down  her  head  and  gazed 
steadfastly  on  the  carpet. 

Mrs.  Lascelles,  from  that  instinct  belonging 
of  natural  right  to  the  fair  sex,  felt  assured 
that  the  couple  before  her  were  man  and 
wife. 

The  Baronet  felt  that  something  was  wrong, 
but  he  could  not  tell  what.  His  blood  retired 
from  the  extremities  of  his  person  to  his  heart ; 
his  face  was  pale ;  his  hands  shook,  and  hb 
voice  trembled  as  he  said, 

"  Eh  ?— what— what  is  the  matter  r 

**  Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  Mrs. 
Dupesby,  my  dear  sir/'  said  the  gentlenian. 

"Dear  father,  dear  aunt — ^forgive  me— 1 
am  married." 

"  Eh?— what?"  said  the  father. 

"  How  ? — ^married  ?"  screamed  the  aunt. 

"  Married  this  morning,  by  licence,  in  St. 
James's  Church,  and  here  is  the  certificate,'' 
said  the  bridegroom. 

"  I  would  have  asked  your  consent,"  said 
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the  "  mourning  bride,"  weeping,  "  but  I  knew 
it  would  be  useless ;  you  were  so  bent  upon 
my  marrying  that  disagreeable  Bumblebee." 

"  D n !"  shouted  the  Baronet.   "  Swin- 

died,  by  all  that's  rascally  !" 

'^  Most  imprudent,  to  say  the  least  of  it," 
said  his  sister. 

Isabella  threw  herself  upon  her  knees  before 
her  father,  but  he  spumed  her  from  him,  and 
was  about  to  curse  her,  when  Mr.  Dupesby 
stepped  up  to  him,  and  whispered  something 
in  his  ear. 

What  it  was  that  was  whispered  was  never 
known  precisely;  the  only  word  that  was 
heard  distinctly  was  "  junction."  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  Baronet  left  the  room 
with  the  bridegroom,  and  returned  in  about 
half  an  hour,  and  placed  his  daughter  in  her 
husband's  arms,  bidding  Gt>d  bless  her.  Lord 
Dumbledore  wintered  in  Naples. 


VOL.  III. 
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CHAPTER  XLVin. 

Five  years  passed  over  the  heads  of  ^ 
bride  and  bridegroom  in  comparatiye  happi- 
ness. They  lived  principally  at  the  estate  in 
Snssex,  whence  the  latter  went  now  and  then 
to  assist  his  &ther  in  canying  ont  some  bold 
plans  of  his  own  snggesting. 

These  sdiemes  had  prospered  beyond  their 
warmest  expectations;  but  Dnpesby  had 
talents  ibr  planning — Sir  Sampson,  caution 
and  habits  of  business  for  carrying  tiiose  plans 
out.  Death,  however,  which  knocks  at  the 
door  of  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor  man,  gate 
a  double  rat-tat  at  the  mansion  in  St.  James's 
Square.  The  Baronet  could  not  say  *'  not  at 
home.'*  He  was  buried  by  the  Banting  of 
his  day  in  great  splendour,  at  the  priTSte 
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chapel  of  the  estate  which  he  had  purchased 
for  his  country  residence.  ^ 

Mrs.  Lascelles  still  resided  with  her  niece, 
for  Mr.  Dupesby  liked  her  much,  and  thought 
her  a  safe  and  valuable  companion  for  his 
wife,  from  whom  he  was  now  frequently  absent, 
engaged  in  winding  up  the  aflairs  of  his  father- 
in-law,  and  in  fomdng  plans  to  add  to  what 
was  already  too  much  for  him  to  manage 
comfortably. 

In  an  eyil  hour  he  expressed  his  intention 
openly  on  the  Stock  Exchange  to  ruin  a  great 
capitalist,  who  had  thwarted  him  in  one  of  his 
schemes,  by  taking  a  goyemment  contract,  of 
which  he  had  made  sure. 

"  I  will  ruin  him,  by !"  cried  he. 

^^  Ah !  ah !"  laughed  the  successful  Israelite, 
'^  there  is  two  as  can  play  at  dat  game." 

As  the  subject  was  openly  talked  of,  it  ex- 
cited a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  bets  were 
laid  to  a  large  amount,  the  odds  being  greatly 
in  favour  of  Dupesby. 

The  Jews,  however,  combined  together 
against  Dupesby,  who  was  too  proud  of  his 
own  abilities  to  ask  or  take  advice.    The  re- 

K  2 
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suit  was,  that  he  was  mined  past  all  redemp- 
,  tion.  He  relied  upon  informatioii,  which  he 
believed  to  be  accurate,  but  which  had  beai 
furnished  at  great  expense,  and  through  un- 
traceable channels,  by  the  enemy — risked 
more  than  his  all  to  crush  his  foe,  and  lost  it. 
Madness  followed — ^madness,  curable  only  by 
death,  which  speedily  relieyed  him  of  his  suf- 
ferings. 

And  what  became  of  Isabella  and  her 
aunt  ?  It  was  fortunate  for  her  that  she  had 
a  woman  of  strong  mind  with  her  during  the 
short  but  severe  illness  of  her  husband,  or  she 
would  have  sunk  under  the  blow.  When  his 
body  was  placed  in  the  tomb  beside  her  &- 
therms,  Isabella  turned  to  her  aunt,  who  had 
had  a  long  interview  with  the  lawyers,  and 
inquired  what  was  to  be  done. 

"  We  must  go  forth  into  the  world,  my 
child,  and  seek  a  living  as  we  best  may,  for 
we  have  nothing  left  to  depend  upon.  We 
are  worse  than  beggars ;  for  the  assets,  large 
as  they  are,  will  not  cover  the  debts.  We 
must  leave  this  house  immediately,  and  wfaeie 
to  go  I  know  not,  save  to  my  brother's  home, 
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and  he  is  scarcely  able  to  maintain  his  own 
wife  and  children.  Fortunate  it  is,  howeyer, 
that  you  are  childless,  though  you  have  often 
murmured  against  Providence  for  not  haying 
blessed  you  with  an  heir  to  all  your  wealth." 
"  Fortunate,  indeed !"  said  Isabella,  "  but 
I  will  neyer  murmur  more.  For  myself,  I  can 
submit  to  any  thing ;  but  to  see  my  children 
starving  round  me,  I  could  not  endure  it. 
Would  that  I  had  but  one  friend  left  to  aid 


me 


f" 


Scarcely  had  Isabella  uttered  this  wish, 
when  a  servant  told  her  that  a  gentleman 
wished  to  see  her.  She  bid  him  enter.  It 
was  Simon  Hughes,  Sir  Sampson  Dross's  first 
clerk.  He  came  to  offer  a  home  for  a  short 
time  to  the  child  of  his  former  patron.  He 
had  bought  the  army-accoutrement  business 
from  his  master,  and  had  been  so  far  success- 
fid  as  to  have  been  able  to  support  and  edu- 
cate a  large  family  on  the  profits  of  it. 

Isabella,  with  her  aunt,  removed  to  her 
former  home ;  and  afterwards,  being  assisted 
by  Simon  with  a  small  loan,  they  set  up  a 
school  in  the  country.     They  succeeded  be- 
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yond  their  hopes,  but  their  success  was  not 
lasting. 

The  scarlet  fever,  in  its  worst  form,  broke 
out  in  the  school.  Mrs.  Lascelles  was  the 
first  victim  to  its  violence.  Several  of  the 
children  died.  All  sickened,  and  the  spot 
was,  as  it  were,  tabooed  ever  afterwards.  After 
much  struggling  in  difierent  scenes,  wearied 
with  grief  and  adversity,  the  heiress  found 
rest  in  the  Widows'  Almshouse. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

The  rector  completed  his  tale,  and  Mr.  Titus 
Dowell  proposed  a  quiet  rubber.  We  were 
not  in  the  humour  for  indulging  him,  though 
we  were  all  fond  of  whist ;  for  a  resplendent 
October  moon  cast  its  beams  into  the  open 
window  of  the  room  in  which  we  were  sitting, 
and  seemed  to  impose  upon  us  the  notion  that 
it  would  be  a  sacrilege  against  Diana  if  we 
were  to  shut  out  her  rajs,  and  substitute  a 
pair  of  waxes  for  her  clear  beams. 

The  night  was  warm  and  delicious ;  the  air 
was  loaded  with  the  fragrance  of  the  sweetly- 
smelling  clematis,  which  grew  luxuriantly  over 
the  trellised  verandas ;  a  unanimous  vote  was 
passed  that,  instead  of  the  card-table  and 
counter-box,  the  cigar-case  and  liqueur-stand 
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should  be  introduced,  and  the  evening  passed 
in  a  cozy  smoke  and  a  pleasant  chat.  The 
fragrant  weed  soon  mingled  its  odour  with 
the  fragrant  flowers,  and  a  prolonged  silence 
proved  how  greatly  their  combined  perfumes 
were  relished. 

"  What,  Peter !"  cries  some  fair  lady,  who 
shudders  at  the  notion  of  tobacco  —  **  What ! 
call  the  smell  of  that  nasty  weed  a  perfume  V* 

**  Yes,  madam,  and  a  most  delicious  perfume 
too,  if  it  is  wafted  from  a  real  Havannah.  I 
have  always  reckoned  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
among  the  greatest  benefactors  to  mankind.** 

^*  What,  the  wretch  that  introduced  smok- 
ing, Peter?  he  ought  to  have  been  drowned 
for  doing  it." 

*^  He  was  very  nearly,  madam,  by  his  ser- 
vant,  who  did  not  know  the  luxury  of  smok- 
ing, and  threw  cold  water  upon  the  experi- 
ment." 

^^  Well,  /  will  never  marry  a  man  that 
smokes." 

^^Then  mind,  madam,  that  you  ascertain 
correctly  beforehand  that  he  is  never  guilty 
of  doing  so ;  for,  if  he  should  be  fond  of  it, 
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^nd  try  to  do  it  on  the  sly,  rely  upon  it  you 
will  spoil  his  temper  if  you  attempt  to  put  his 
pipe  out." 

"Can  you  tell  me,  Peter,"  says  my  fair 
lady,  smilingly,  "why  tobacco-smokers  are 
like  auctioneers?" 

"  I  presume,  madam,  because  they  are  both 
great  puffers." 

"Quite  right,  Peter;  so  now  proceed." 

Well,  after  a  prolonged  silence,  the  squire, 
as  examples,  whether  good  or  bad,  are  wont 
to  be  followed,  followed  the  example  set  him 
by  the  rector,  and  volunteered  a  tale.  He 
proposed  to  relate  to  us  the  life  and  adven- 
tures of  the  sixth  widow.  He  took  a  preli- 
minary draught  of  a  deliciously  cold  claret- 
cup,  and  thus  began. 


"  Virginia,  my  dear,"  said  an  aged,  retired 
army  officer,  to  a  fair  girl,  his  only  child,  "lay 
aside  your  book,  for  you  must  be  tired  of 
reading  to  me." 

"  Not  if  it  amuses  you,  dear  papa ;  you  know 
I  have  been  so  much  used  to  it,  that  I  am  not 
easily  fatigued.    The  book,  too,  is  so  interest- 
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ing,  that  I  long  to  finish  it,  and  learn  the  fate 
of  the  hero  and  heroine." 

"  You  are  a  good  girl,  Virginia,  and  were 
it  not  for  yon  I  know  not  what  I  should  do. 
My  wounded  leg  keeps  me  a  dose  prisoner, 
and  my  eyes,  shrouded  in  Egyptian  darkness 
by  that  cruel  ophthalmia,  are  useless  to  me." 

^'  How  grateful  ought  I  to  be,  then,  to  my 
poor  lost  mother,  who  gave  me  such  a  taste 
for  reading,  that  the  duty  of  amusing  yon  is 
not  a  task,  but  a  pleasure !" 

^*  A  pleasure  that  you  must  not  indulge  in 
to  the  injury  of  your  health,  my  child.  Yoo 
are  as  fair  and  delicate  as  your  mother,  who, 
I  fear,  shortened  her  earthly  career  by  con- 
fining herself  to  the  unwholesome  air  of  a  sick 
room,  anticipating  every  wish,  and  supplying 
every  want,  of  her  helpless  husband.  You 
must  take  more  exercise,  child,  and  be  more 
in  the  fresh  air." 

^'  Indeed,  I  am  very  well,  papa,  and  I  cannot 
go  out  and  leave  you  alone,"  said  Yirginis, 
throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  kissing 
his  cheek,  imbrowned  by  the  sun  of  Egy^t 

'^  I  am  never  alone,  dearest ;  one  is  always 
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with  me— one  whom,  were  it  not  for  quitting 
thee,  and  leaving  thee  to  the  mercies  of  a 
emel  world,  I  would  gladly  join,  never  more 
to  part  from  her;  but  go,  my  child — go  and 
enjoy  in  the  fields  about  us  the  pure  fresh  air 
of  heaven.  There,  wipe  away  those  tears  that 
I  feel  falling  on  my  fince,  and  return  to  me 
cheerful  and  happy." 

"  WeU,  I  will  go,  papa,  since  you  wish  it. 
There,  I  have  [thrown  open  the  window,  that 
you  may  hear  the  birds  sing,  to  amuse  you 
while  I  am  gone.    I  shall  not  be  absent  long." 

"  Nay,  hurry  not  on  my  account;  my  thoughts 
will  amuse  me,  for  I  will  think  of  you,  and  all 
your  kindnesses  to  your  father ;  besides,  my 
young  friend,  Philip  Damton,  promised  to  see 
me  soon,  and  I  think  it  not  improbable  be  may 
perform  his  promise  to-day." 

''  I  hope  he  may,  papa,  for  Mr.  Damton  is 
so  cheerful  and  amusing  in  his  conversation, 
that  he  always  leaves  you  happier  than  he 
found  you.  I  think  he  will  come,  for  he  has 
but  little  business  to  attend  to«" 

'^  I  wish  he  had  more,  Virginia ;  but  a  young 
barrister  cannot  command  briefs  and  consul- 
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tations;  he  miust  wait  until  experience  and 
opportunity  ensure  him  success.  I  heartily 
hope  that  some  opportunity  may  occur  ere 
long  to  our  friend  Damton  of  showing  to  the 
world  that  he  has  abilities  of  no  conunon  or* 
der.  It  would  ensure  him  business ;  and  it  is 
of  great  consequence  to  him  that  he  should 
be  employed,  for  his  means,  I  fear,  are  very 
small." 

"  But  you  know,  papa,  that  he  told  us  he 
was  turning  his  attention  to  literature,  and 
had  written  a  paper  for  one  of  the  periodicals, 
which  had  been  accepted." 

"  literary  employment,  my  child,  is  Teiy 
well  as  an  adjunct,  but  too  precarious  for  a 
sole  dependency.  None  but  those  who  lite 
by  their  talents  for  writing,  especially  wo^ 
of  fiction,  can  form  the  slightest  notion  of  tlie 
wear  and  tear  of  the  brain,  when  it  is  called 
upon  constantly  and  regularly  to  supply  sub- 
jects for  the  pages  of  a  novel,  or  the  sketchy 
articles  of  a  periodical." 

**  But,  then,  consider,  my  dear  papa,  the 
fame  that  he  will  gain,  and  the  introductions 
into  high  society  that  will  follow !"  said  Yir- 
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ginia,  with  sparkling  eyes,  and  in  an  exulting 
tone. 

''  Child,  child,  you  know  not  what  you  are 
saying.  If  Damton  were  a  man  of  fortune  or 
of  high  birth,  a  reputation  as  a  clever  author 
might  give  him  an  additional  step  in  the  lad- 
der of  society ;  but,  rely  upon  it,  that  the  man 
who  writes  for  a  subsistence  is  rarely  courted 
out  of  his  own  set.  Fame  is  all  very  well 
when  it  ensures  a  publisher's  cheque,  and 
enables  the  man  who  gains  it  to  appear  and 
live  as  a  gentleman.  But  begone,  or  we  shall 
waste  the  day  in  talking." 

Virginia's  eyes  ceased  to  sparkle ;  her  face 
bore  an  air  of  despondency  as  she  turned  and 
left  the  room.  With  a  slow  step,  she  passed 
through  the  village  of  Homsey,  where  her 
father  had  hired  a  small  cottage  suited  to  his 
small  income,  for  he  had  but  his  half-pay  and 
a  pension  for  his  wounds. 

She  had  not  been  gone  above  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  during  which  the  nearly  sightless  sol- 
dier was  employed  in  calling  down  the  blessings 
of  God  upon  his  affectionate  child,  when  the 
little  garden-gate  was  opened,  and  the  girl 
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who  waited  on  the  hmHy  showed  Philip  Dam- 
ton  into  the  sitting-room  without  announcing 
him,  for  he  was  the  only  visiter  of  her  master, 
and  she  thought  it  a  superfluous  trouble. 

Philip  was  rather  a  good-looking  man,  but 
his  eyes  appeared  too  brilliant  for  his  pale 
cheeks.  EUs  long,  waTy,  auburn  hair,  of 
which,  in  truth,  he  was  rather  proud,  fell  on 
each  side  of  a  high  forehead,  already  wrinkled 
by  much  thought  and  deep  study.  His  figure 
was  slight  and  rather  tall,  but  quite  symme- 
trical. His  dress  was  plain,  but  in  rery  good 
taste.  His  dark  olive  frock-coat  fitted  him 
neatly;  a  pair  of  grey  trousers  were  confined 
to  a  well-made  boot;  his  summer  waistcoat 
was  not  bedizened  with  chains  and  seak;  and 
a  plain  black  silk  handkerchief  was  artlessly 
but  neatly  tied  round  his  neck.  No  enormous 
shirt-pins  or  gingerbread  studs  disfigured  his 
neatly-plaited  front.  In  short,  Philip  DamtOD 
was  a  gentleman,  and  dressed  '*  as  such." 

'^  Good  morning.  Captain  Emmerson,  good 
morning,"  said  Damton,  cheerfully — indeed 
more  so  than  usual. 

"  Glad  to  see  you  — I  was  going  to  say— 
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glad  yon  are  come  to  see  me/'  replied  the 
captain,  extending  his  hand,  which  the  young 
man  took  affectionately,  and  retained  in  his 
own.  '^  I  am  alone,  and  shall  be  glad  to  have 
a  chat  with  you.  Virginia  is  gone  for  a  walk, 
for  I  fear  for  her  health.  She  is  yery  delicate, 
very.  I  cannot  lose  her,  Darnton ;  she  is  my 
sole  hope  and  dependence  in  this  world.  She 
is  a  good  child — an  exemplary  daughter." 

"She  is,  indeed,  sir,"  said  Philip,  ener- 
getically, and  pressing  the  hand  which  he 
held.  ^'  So  good  a  daughter  cannot  fail  to 
make  a  most  excellent  wife." 

"  Wife !  my  young  friend  ?  Virginia  will 
never  quit  her  father  while  he  lives;  and, 
when  he  is  gone,  who  would  marry  a  girl 
dowerless,  except  as  to  her  virtues  ?" 

"  Marry  I  I — that  is,  my  dear  sir,"  replied 
Philip,  stammering,  "  I — ^would  gladly  make 
her  mine.  I  have  long  wished  to  speak  to 
you  on  the  subject  which  you  have  so  oppor- 
tunely introduced.  Ever  since  I  have  known 
Miss  Emmerson. ..." 

^*  Almost  three  months,"  said  the  captain, 
ironically. 
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'^  ...I  have  admired  her.  Her  beauty  first 
attracted  my  attention ;  her  virtues  and  her 
filial  piety  have  won  my  heart.  I  lore  h«, 
sir;  and  if,  as  you  say,  you  are  under  an 
obligation  to  me — though  I  think  but  little 
of  the  service  I  rendered  you — discharge  the 
obligation  by  allowing  me  to  express  my  feel- 
ings to  your  daughter,  and  to  hope  for  your 
approval  if  I  find  those  feelings  reciprocated.'* 

^*  Young  man/'  said  the  captain, ''  I  esteem 
you  highly ;  nor  do  I  know  any  one  on  whom 
I  would  so  readily  bestow  my  child's  hand  if 
her  heart  was  yours.  I  believe  you  to  be 
possessed  of  high  principles.  I  know  that 
you  are  talented  and  persevering.  You  saved 
my  life  by  stopping  the  horses  of  a  carriage, 
which  would  have  run  over  me  as  I  crossed 
the  road.  You  have  been  kind  and  attentive 
to  me  since.  Though  my  eyes  are  neariy 
sightless,  my  other  faculties  are  quickened. 
My  ears  are  good,  and  the  tones  of  your  voice, 
when  speaking  to  my  child,  almost  convinced 
me  of  what  I  am  now  sorry  to  hear  you  con- 
fess." 

"Sorry,  sir  I—why?" 
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^*  Because  I  am  compelled  to  reject  your 
suit/' 

"  In  what  have  I  offended,  sir  V*  said  PhiKp, 
sorrowfully. 

'*  Offended?  in  nothing;  but  it  would  be 
making  you  an  ungrateful  return  for  the 
favours  you  have  conferred  upon  me,  were  I 
to  permit  you,  whose  sole  dependence  is  on 
your  professional  success,  to  cramp  your 
energies  and  waste  your  valuable  time  in  pay- 
ing attentions  to  one  who,  when  I  am  gone — 
and  something  whispers  to  me  that  time  is 
near  at  hand — ^will  be  penniless." 

^'My  profession,  the  law,  sir,  is  not  my 
only  means  of  support.  I  have  tried  litera- 
ture, and  I  have  been  successful.  You  can- 
not see,  sir,  but  you  can  feel;  here  is  a 
cheque,  my  first  cheque,  for  an  article  in  the 
.  I  am  engaged  as  a  constant  con- 
tributor on  liberal  terms.  I  am  also  engaged 
on  a  novel,  and  I  feel  I  shall  succeed.  I 
know  I  shall  make  a  hit,  for  I  feel  that  the 
power  of  pleasing  the  public  is  in  me.  I 
shall  be  able  to  make  more  than  enough  by 
my  pen  to  support  a  wife — ay,  and  a  family." 
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he  with  them?  It  was  possible;  indeed,  it 
was  a  yery  good  arrangement,  for  he  would 
have  more  society,  and  be  more  cheerfol  and 
happy.  But  did  Philip  love  her?  She  did 
not  doubt  it,  though  he  had  '^  never  told  hb 
love."  Would  he  ask  her  to  many  him — her 
who  was,  or  rather  would  be,  portionless,  to 
marry  him  who  had  not  the  means  of  support- 
ing her  ? 

Virginia  was  saved  the  pain  of  trying  to 
solve  this  difficult  problem,  by  an  occnrrenoe 
that  changed  her  doubts  of  Philip's  wish  to 
unite  his  fate  to  hers  to  fears  for  her  personal 
safety. 

She  had  wandered  from  the  lanes  and  fields 
into  the  high-road  that  leads  to  London.  Sbe 
heard  steps  approaching  her,  and,  on  raising 
her  eyes  from  the  bouquet  she  had  gathered, 
saw  two  sturdy  beggars,  dressed  as  saflors, 
coming  up  close  behind  her.  She  turned  sod- 
denly  round,  and  walked  hastily  by  them 
towards  her  home.  They  followed  her,  soli- 
citing alms,  and  telling  the  usual  lies  of  hmg 
**  poor  Jack  Tars,  who  had  been  cast  away, 
and  lost  their  all.'' 
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She  assured  them  that  she  had  nothing  with 
her  to  relieve  their  wants,  and  hurried  on  as 
fast  as  she  could.  They  followed  her,  in- 
creasing their  speed  as  she  increased  hers,  hut 
offered  her  no  insult  until  they  reached  the 
gate  of  a  field  which  stood  open.  She  felt 
herself  suddenly  seized  hy  both  her  arms  and 
forced  into  the  field.  She  screamed  as  loudly 
as  she  could ;  but  one  of  the  ruffians  placed 
his  hand  over  her  mouth,  while  the  other 
proceeded  to  search  for  her  pockets. 

She  felt  faint  and  ill,  but,  making  a  sudden 
exertion,  threw  the  men  from  her,  and  rushed 
back  towards  the  gate,  screaming  more  loudly 
than  before.  She  fled  swiftly,  for  fear  aided 
her  flight ;  but,  just  as  she  reached  the  gate, 
she  was  overtaken  and  thrown  to  the  ground. 

The  villains,  finding  that  she  had  no  money 
about  her,  proceeded  to  strip  off  her  clothes, 
and  had  deprived  her  of  her  shawl  and  bon- 
net, when  she  heard  a  footstep  on  the  hard 
road.  She  shrieked  Murder !  and  one  of  the 
ruffians  raised  his  hand  to  strike  her  in  the 
face,  but,  before  his  blow  fell,  he  was  laid  on 
the  ground  at  her  side,  and  the  blood  gushed 
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from  his  nose  in  torrents.  The  other  fellow, 
seeing  a  young  man  about  to  treat  him  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  had  treated  his  companion, 
avoided  the  stick  which  was  aimed  at  his  head, 
and  ran  off. 

Philip  Damton — ^for  it  was  he — allowed  the 
other  ruffian  to  follow  after  he  had  given  hun 
a  sound  thrashing,  and  did  all  he  could  to 
calm  the  agitation  of  Virginia  before  he  re- 
stored her  to  her  father's  arms. 

They  had  to  walk  but  one  little  mile,  but 
they  were  nearly  an  hour  in  accompUshiog 
the  distance.  What  delayed  them  the  reader 
must  imagine.  It  wiU  be  enough  to  say,  that 
when  they  arrived  at  the  cottage,  Virginia 
threw  herself  on  her  father's  neck,  and  told 
him  of  the  insults  to  which  she  had  been  sub- 
jected, and  how  Philip  Damton  had  rescued 
her  from  the  hands  of  her  persecutors. 

^*  You  have  placed  me  under  another  obli- 
gation, Philip,"  said  the  captain.  ^  How  can 
we  repay  him,  my  child  ?  ** 

**  By  giving  me  the  right  to  be  her  protec- 
tor for  the  future,"  replied  Philip. 

'^  And  what  says  my  girl  to  that  ?  " 
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Virginia  whispered  a  few  words  into  her 
father's  ear. 

"  Take  her,  Philip,  she  is  yours,"  said  the 
old  soldier,  **  and  may  Heayen  bless  you 
both!" 
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CHAPTER  L. 

Six  months  had  passed  after  the  interrkw 
we  have  just  recorded.  Philip  Damton's 
noyel  had  been  finished  and  pabUshed,  in  spite 
of  the  many  hours  he  had  lost  in  his  Tisits  to 
Homsey.  Its  success  was  great ;  and  he  not 
only  received  the  congratulations  of  those 
friends  who  were  in  his  secret — for  he  had 
published  anonymously — ^but  a  present  firom 
his  publisher,  and  a  request  that  OTeiy  future 
work  which  he  undertook  should  be  off^ed 
to  him. 

Need  I  say,  that  the  successful  autiior 
hastened  as  quickly  as  he  could  to  Horaseji 
to  communicate  the  happy  tidings  to  his  lot«d 
one  and  her  &ther?  Need  I  add,  that  Yvt- 
ginia  shed  tears  of  joy  as  she  fell  up<Hi  his 
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neck,  and  that  the  sightless  soldier  pressed 
affectionately  the  joined  hands  that  were 
placed  in  his. 

"  Grod  be  thanked ! — God  be  thanked,  my 
young  friend  ! "  said  the  old  man,  fervently ; 
"  had  you  failed,  it  would  have  broken  my 
heart,  for  my  child  loves  you,  Philip,  with  all 
the  strength  of  a  virgin  affection,  and  had 
you  not  succeeded,  it  would  have  been  my 
painful  duty  to  have  crushed  her  young 
hopes." 

*'  But  now,  dear  sir,  that  the  experiment 
has  succeeded — succeeded  beyond  my  warm- 
est expectations — you  will  not  oppose  our 
union  longer?  I  know  that  by  my  pen  I  can 
support  your  daughter  in  comfort,  and  trust 
that  professional  employment  will  shortly 
enable  me  to  do  so  in  luxury." 

"  I  will  offer  no  further  opposition  to  your 
marriage,  Philip.  Consult  with  my  child, 
and  on  the  day  she  fixes  she  shall  be  yours, 
but  upon  one  condition." 

•*  Name  it,"  said  Philip. 

"  That  you  live  with  me  in  my  humble  cot- 
tage for  the  few  months  that  remain  to  me  on 
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earth.  I  cannot  part  from  my  chOd  nntil  1 
am  summoned  from  her  by  Him  who  gare  me 
such  a  blessing." 

"  Father,  dear  father,  we  will  never  leaye 
yon/'  said  Virginia,  quitting  Philip^s  ann, 
and  throwing  herself  on  the  old  man's  neck, 
^*  we  neyer  dreamed  of  leaving  yon.  But  do 
not  speak  in  so  melancholy  a  tone,  or  you 
will  turn  our  happiness  into  misery." 

"  Many  years,  I  trust,"  said  Philip,  "  will 
see  us  living  cheerfully  and  happily  tog^ 
ther." 

^^  Philip  Damton,  my  son-— for  so  hence- 
forth will  I  call  you—* the  hand  of  death  h 
already  upon  me :  although  his  grasp  be  bul 
feeble  as  yet,  he  will  not  relax  it.  Daily  sfaal 
I  feel  it  grow  stronger,  closing  upon  me  witi 
harder  grip.  I  do  not  wish  to  throw  it  off 
for  my  infirmities  render  life  scarcely  de- 
sirable ;  yet  life  without  this  dear  child  would 
be  a  blank,  and  the  short  span  that  remains 
to  me  must  be  passed  with  her  to  cheer  and 
comfort  me." 

As  the  aged  sufferer  spoke  these  words, 
slowly  but  firmly,  he  turned  his  sightless  eje- 
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balls  to  heayen,  and  the  tears  fell  from  them 
on  the  hands  of  Philip  and  Virginia,  as  they 
pressed  his  within  their  own.  They  gazed  at 
him  silently  and  sorrowfully,  for  the  words 
carried  a  conviction  to  their  hearts  that  be 
had  spoken  truly. 

*'  Go,  my  children,  go,  leare  me  for  a  time. 
My  feelings  have  overpowered  me.  Let  me 
commune  with  mine  own  heart  in  private, 
and  when  you  return  to  me  you  shall  find  me 
cheerful  and  resigned." 

He  dropped  their  hands  when  he  bad  spoken 
these  words,  and  Philip  led  Virginia  from  the 
room. 

During  their  short  absence,  every  thing 
was  arranged  between  them,  and  the  follow- 
ing Monday  was  fixed  upon  for  the  wedding. 
This  was  communicated  to  the  captain,  whom 
they  found,  as  he  had  assured  them  they 
should  find  him,  cheerful  and  happy.  Never 
more,  from  that  time  until  the  day  of  his 
death,  did  he  allow  a  murmur  or  even  a  sigh 
to  escape  him,  to  cast  a  cloud  on  the  happi- 
ness of  his  children. 

Philip  Damton  had  no  friends  to  consult 
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on  the  subject  of  his  marriage.  He  was  a 
natural  son  of  an  eminent  solicitor,  who  gare 
him  an  excellent  education,  and  would  have 
provided  for  him  amply  in  his  will,  had  he 
not  had  an  insuperable  objection  to  makiDg 
one.  He,  however,  was  among  the  nomber  of 
those  who  cannot  believe,  with  the  late  Dr. 
Kitchener,  that  there  is  *^  a  pleasure  in  making 
a  will."  He  thought  that  there  was  time 
enough  for  that  when  he  became  old  and 
sickly,  and  that  if  he  did  it  in  full  health  and 
strength,  he  should  be  signing  his  own  death- 
warrant.  The  consequence  was  that  he  neg- 
lected doing  it  until  it  was  too  late. 

He  was  walking,  apparently  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  perfect  health,  in  the  garden  of  his 
country-house,  and  giving  directions  to  his 
gardener,  when  he  was  seized  with  an  attack 
of  apoplexy,  and  never  spoke  afterwards. 

His  brother,  who  succeeded  to  his  pro- 
perty, wBs  an  avaricious  man,  and  had  always 
abused  him  for  wasting  his  money  on  the 
education  and  support  of  a  child  who  had  no 
legal  claim  upon  him.     He  gave  Philip,  how- 
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ever,  a  note  of  dBlOO  yalue,  and  told  him 
that  that  was  all  he  conld  do  for  him. 

As  there  were  no  friends  to  be  consulted, 
and  no  lawyers  to  be  employed  in  making 
settlements  and  fixing  the  amount  of  pin- 
money,  the  ceremony  was  not  delayed.  A 
licence  was  procured,  and  the  parson  of 
Homsey  united  as  happy  and  as  cheerful  a 
pair  as  ever  entered  the  walls  of  its  pretty 
little  church. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Damton  did  not  pass  the 
honeymoon  at  a  watering-place,  or  in  an 
elegant  and  retired  mansion  lent  to  them  by 
some  kind  friend  or  relation;  but,  as  our 
forefathers  used  to  do  of  old,  returned  to 
their  own  home,  and  after  spending  a  plea- 
sant evening  at  their  own  fireside,  sought 
their  happiness  under  their  own  roof. 

Swiftly  and  pleasantly  flew  the  hours,  to 
all  the  occupants  of  the  little  cottage  at 
Homsey.  Philip  went  daily  to  his  chambers 
after  an  early  breakfast,  and  having  passed 
the  morning  in  literary  pursuits,  and  in  read- 
ing up  a  certain  quantity  of  law,  he  returned 
home  to  a  late  dinner.     After  dinner,  a  little 
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pleasant  chat  over  the  wine,  and  the  last  new 
book  read  alond  oyer  the  tea-table,  whiled 
away  the  honrs  until  midnight  warned  than 
to  seek  repose. 

This  sort  of  life  might  have  become  mono- 
tonoos  and  dull  after  a  time,  had  it  not  been 
occasionally  relieyed  by  the  yisits  of  some 
literary  men,  who  had  sought  for  and  ob- 
tained the  friendship  of  Philip  Damton.  They 
walked  oyer  with  him  and  shared  his  firogal 
meal,  for  he  did  not  feel  inclined  or  justified 
in  giying  what  is  yulgarly  called  ''  a  rq^obr 
spread."  He  thought,  and  was  right  in  think- 
ing, that  if  his  friends  yisited  him  for  the 
sake  of  his  society,  they  would  not  require 
three  courses,  and  an  extrayagant  dessert,  to 
make  his  society  more  agreeable,  and  that 
they  could  drink  to  his  health  and  future 
success  in  a  glass  of  good  port  or  sheny,  with 
as  much  satisfiEU^tion  as  in  a  goblet  of  exp^- 
siye  claret  or  champagne. 

He,  of  course,  receiyed  in  return  inyita- 
tions  to  the  houses  of  his  friends,  but  be 
rarely  accepted  them,  as  he  did  not  wish  to 
go  out  without  his  wife,  and  Virginia  did  not 
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feel  willing  to  leaye  her  father  to  his  own 
unamnsed  thoughts. 

It  was  necessary,  however,  to  keep  all  invi- 
tations concealed  from  the  captain,  who  was  not 
at  all  a  selfish  person,  and  woald  have  insisted 
on  their  being  accepted,  for  he  thought  that 
the  more  his  son-in-law  went  into  society, 
the  more  his  talents  and  high  moral  character 
would  be  appreciated,  and  the  more  his 
daughter  would  be  delighted  by  seeing  the 
admiration  and  esteem  which  her  husband 
could  not  fail  of  obtaining. 

Among  several  invitations  that  were  sent 
to  the  cottage,  and  carefully  concealed  from 
the  old  soldier,  was  one  which  Philip  could 
not  refuse.  It  came  from  one  of  the  first 
Uteraiy  men  of  the  day,  at  whose  table  it 
was  a  very  high  honour  to  obtain  a  seat. 
He  was  unknown,  except  by  fame,  to  Philip 
Damton,  but  the  note  was  expressed  in  a 
manner  so  kind  and  complimentary,  that  he 
was  flattered  and  charmed  by  it,  and  resolved 
to  accept  the  invitation,  although  Mrs.  Dam- 
ton  was  not  included  in  it. 

He  left  her  therefore  with  her  father,  and, 
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for  the  first  time  since  their  marriage,  deter* 
mined  upon  sleeping  at  his  chambers,  instead 
of  returning  home  at  night,  as  he  justly  anti- 
cipated that  they  might  sit  unusually  late  for 
him. 

The  captain  jokingly  warned  him  not  to  be 
intoxicated  with  wit  or  wine,  but  to  keep 
sober,  and  to  store  up  in  his  memory  all  the 
good  things  that  he  should  hear,  and  thus  be 
able  to  repeat  them  for  their  amusement. 

Philip  went  to  Brompton,  and  found  his 
new  friend  located  in  a  pretty  little  villa, 
hidden  from  the  road  by  a  thick  plantation 
of  trees  and  shrubs.  He  was  cordially  wel- 
comed, and  introduced  to  four  gentlemen, 
strangers  to  him,  but  whose  names  were 
familiar  to  his  ear  as  being  *'  the  staff"  of 
one  of  the  best  periodicals  of  the  day,  which 
was  under  the  direction  of  their  host. 

Within  a  few  minutes  of  his  arrival,  dinner 
was  announced,  and  he  found  himself  seated 
at  a  circular  table,  well  covered  with  "all  the 
delicacies  of  the  season."  As  soon  as  the 
covers  were  removed,  the  servants  retired, 
and  did  not  appear  again  until  a  signal  was 
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given  them,  by  means  of  a  small  hand-bell. 
Their  attendance  was  rendered  unnecessary, 
except  to  change  the  courses,  by  a  dumb- 
waiter, containing  wines,  sauces,  and  every 
thing  that  could  be  required,  being  placed 
within  reach  of  the  chairs.  Thus  the  guests 
could  help  themselves,  and  converse  without 
restraint,  and  without  the  good  things  that 
were  let  out  over  the  good  things  that  were 
taken  in,  being  repeated  and  commented 
upon  in  the  regions  below. 

The  sparkling  wine,  and  the  more  spark- 
ling wit,  the  poignant  jest,  and  the  ready 
repartee,  flew  around  the  board.  Philip  was 
too  much  pleased  to  talk.  He  listened  ea- 
gerly, and  his  twinkling  eyes  and  hearty 
laugh  delighted  the  talkers.  His  evident 
relish  of  their  jokes  and  puns  stimulated 
them  to  exert  themselves  the  more,  and 
never,  probably,  had  the  round  table  in  the 
little  villa  at  Brompton  been  more  cheerfully 
and  happily  surrounded. 

When  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  the 
olives  and  wine  placed  on  the  table — ^for  the 
epicurean    host   never    allowed    fruits    and 
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sweets  to  spoil  the  flavour  of  his  pme 
Lafitte — ^the  fan  grew  faster  and  more  f nrioiis. 
Extemporaiy  veises  were  recited,  songs  sung, 
oonnndrams-*-classical  and  common-place— 
inyented  and  answered,  or  ^  given  up,''  and 
answered  by  the  inventors  themselves ;  aneo* 
dotes  were  told;  adventures  related;  new 
books  criticised,  and  their  authors  '*  cut  up/* 
or  praised  as  they  deserved;  plays,  playen, 
and  periodicals  were  disposed  of  in  short 
but  pithy  sentences,  and  publishers  praised 
or  blamed  as  they  encouraged  or  crodied 
talent. 

Philip,  as  I  have  said,  was  too  much  pleased 
at  hearing  others  talk  to  be  a  talker  himsdf ; 
but  his  host,  who,  among  his  other  talarts, 
possessed  a  wondrous  facility  for  *' bringing 
out"  his  guests,  gradually  drew  him  into  cod- 
versation,  at  first  with  himself,  and  then  with 
the  company  generally. 

When  he  saw  that  his  shyness  was  re- 
moved, and  that  he  was  sufficiently  exdted 
by  the  wine  which  he  had  drank,  he  pro- 
posed his  health,  as  the  successful  author  of 
the  last  new  novel. 
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The  toast  was  received  and  drank  in  a  way 
highly  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  a  yonng 
debutant  on  the  stage  of  letters ;  and  Philip, 
much  to  his  own  surprise,  made  a  most  ex- 
cellent speech  in  return,  which  was  listened 
to  and  applauded  by  his  admiring  friends. 

The  ice  once  broken,  Damton  plunged  over 
head  and  ears  into  the  stream  of  fun,  and, 
ere  the  evening  closed,  had  said  many  a  good 
thing,  which  was  considered  '^  worth  booking" 
by  the  old  stagers  around  him. 

Ere  he  quitted  the  party,  which  was  not 
done  until  the  timepiece  pointed  to  the  morn- 
ing hours,  he  had  received  invitations  from 
every  one  present ;  but  the  most  gratifying  of 
all  was  from  the  Great  Lion  himself,  who  told 
him,  in  a  tone  the  sincerity  of  which  could 
not  be  mistaken,  to  visit  him  in  his  den, 
whenever  he  wanted  an  adviser  or  a  friend. 

When  Philip  reached  his  chambers  he  was 
not  intoxicated  with  excess  of  wine,  though 
he  had  drunk  freely ;  but  he  was  so  much 
excited  by  all  he  had  heard  and  done,  that  he 
could  not  sleep.  He  fell,  it  is  true,  into  short 
dreamy  slumbers,  from  which  he  was  roused 
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bj  the  imaginaiy  Toices  and  the  fancied  peab 
of  laughter  of  his  companions  of  the  night. 

With  the  first  gleam  of  dawn  he  arose  fe* 
verish  and  unrefreshed^  and  resolTed  to  cool 
his  heated  body,  and  calm  his  excited  mind, 
by  walking  home  to  breakfast. 

As  he  walked  across  the  fields — for  there 
were  fields,  and  not  merely  brick-fields,  in 
those  days,  between  London  and  Homsey— 
he  endeavoured  to  recall  to  his  mind  some  of 
the  witticisms,  puns,  and  stories,  which  he 
had  listened  to  the  night  before,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  repeat  them  to  Virginia  and  her 
father.  How  they  would  smile  at  some  dy 
hit!  —  how  they  would  laugh  at  some  well* 
timed  jest !  —  how  they  would  fairly  roar  at 
some  exceedingly  shocking  bad  pun,  and  be 
puzzled  at  some  deeply-seated  point  of  a  rid- 
die !  Philip  laughed  as  he  thought  of  the 
laughter  he  should  excite  in  them.  Long  be- 
fore he  bad  reached  his  home,  by  the  exercise 
he  had  taken  and  the  thoughts  he  had  in* 
dulged  in,  his  body  and  mind  were  refreshed 
and  exhilarated. 

With   brilliant  eye  and  smiling  fiice  he 
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reached  the  garden-gate.  Two  or  three  ac- 
tive springs  cleared  the  gravelled  path;  his 
hand  was  on  the  latch,  and  he  was  about  to 
open  the  door,  when  the  nnosnal  appearance 
of  the  cottage  struck  him.  Surely  it  was  not 
80  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  yet  the 
shatters  were  closed  on  the  lower  windows, 
and  the  blinds  of  the  upper  ones  drawn  closely 
down.  He  looked  at  his  watch,  but  he  had 
forgotten  to  wind  it  up,  and  could  not  ascer- 
tain the  hour.  The  sun  was  up  high  in  the 
heavens,  and  the  shadows  thrown  by  the  trees 
were  much  shortened  on  the  ground.  He 
thought  it  must  be  long  past  the  time  when 
the  family,  early  in  their  habits,  usually  arose. 
The  church  clock  struck,  and,  when  Philip 
had  counted  eight  distinct  notes  of  its  musical 
bell,  he  felt  a  conviction  within  him  that  all 
was  not  well  within  the  cottage. 

With  trembling  hand  he  turned  the  handle 
of  the  lock  and  opened  the  door.  He  searched 
the  parlours  and  the  back  premises  to  find  the 
servant,  but  she  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
He  crept  stealthily  up  stairs  and  gently  opened 
his  bedroom  door.   The  room  was  unoccupied, 
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bat  the  bed  had  evidently  been  tenanted.  His 
heaxt  told  him  that  he  mnst  seek  his  wife  in 
the  apartment  of  her  father;  and  that  that 
father— -the  wounded,  sightless  warrior — ^was 
either  dead  or  dying. 

He  stole  to  the  door  and  listened.  Sobs, 
deep  and  eonvulsiye,  reached  his  ear,  mingled 
with  the  subdued  tones  of  a  manly,  sono- 
rous voice ;  but  the  voice  was  the  voice  of  a 
stranger.  He  opened  the  door,  and  saw  the 
old  man  lying  in  the  long  sleep  of  death.  By 
his  side  knelt  his  daughter,  sobbing  as  if  her 
heart  would  break,  and  over  her  stood  the 
clergyman  of  Homsey,  pouring  into  her  un- 
heeding ear  such  words  of  consolation  as  his 
sacred  office  and  kind  heart  suggested  to 
him. 

Philip  knelt  down  by  Virginia's  side,  and 
took  her  hand  in  his.  She  knew  who  was 
beside  her,  although  she  looked  not  at  him; 
but,  pointing  at  the  corpse  before  her,  she 
shrieked  "  He  is  dead !"  and  fell  fiodnting  into 
her  husband*s  arms. 

Philip,  with  the  assistance  of  the  deigy* 
man,  conveyed  her  to  her  room,  and  left  her 
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to  the  care  of  the  maid^  who  had  retnmed 
from  seeking  a  messenger  to  send  to  him  at 
his  chambers  and  apprize  him  of  what  had 
taken  place. 

Philip  afterwards  learned  that  Virginia,  on 
rising  in  the  morning,  had  gone  into  her 
father's  room,  as  was  her  custom,  and  found 
him  a  corpse.  He  must  have  died  soon  after 
he  retired  to  bed,  for  the  body  was  stiff  and 
eold.  Still  she  would  not  belieye  that  he  was 
dead ;  but  sent  the  maid,  whom  her  screams 
had  summoned  to  the  room,  for  the  doctor. 

He  was  from  home — and  the  poor  girl,  not 
daring  to  return  without  some  one  to  aid  and 
assist  them,  wisely  called  up  the  clergyman, 
who  readily  yielded  to  her  wishes,  and  accom- 
panied her,  to  comfort  and  cheer  the  m^oumer. 
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CHAPTER  U. 

After  the  remains  of  Captain  Emmerson 
had  been  deposited  in  the  charchyard  of 
Homse  J,  and  a  small  tablet  was  erected  to  his 
memoiy,  the  Damtons,  who  conld  not  remain 
in  a  scene  where  every  thing  reminded  them 
of  their  loss,  left  the  cottage,  and  went  to 
reside  in  a  small  honse  in  the  neighboarhood 
of  Rnssell  Sqnare. 

Philip  still  retained  his  chambers  in  the 
Temple,  and  passed  his  mornings  there,  hoping 
that  a  brief  might  find  its  way  there,  and 
working  hard  with  his  pen.  He  woold  gladly 
haye  laid  aside  the  '*  gray-goose  qnill**  for  a 
time,  for  he  was  not  in  the  hnmonr  to  invent 
amusement  for  the  public,  in  the  grief  and 
sorrow  of  his  heart ;  but  stem  necessity  bade 
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him  not  to  hold  his  hand.  The  expenses  of 
the  faneral,  the  removal  from  Homsey,  and 
the  furnishing  of  the  new  house,  had  nearly 
exhausted  his  resources,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  work  to  provide  his  daily  bread. 

As  to  a  brief,  Philip  was  not  lucky  enough 
to  gain  one.  He  had  no  personal  friend  among 
the  solicitors,  and,  though  his  name  was  already 
divulged,  as  the  clever  author  of  the  last  new 
novel,  and  of  a  series  of  brilliant  articles  in 

the Review^  somehow  or  another  the 

lawyers  thought  that  a  man  who  was  so  very 
much  engaged  in  literary  pursuits  was  not 
calculated  to  work  up  the  dry  details  of  a 
chancery  case.  They  shook  their  heads  mys- 
teriously if  any  body  suggested  that  he  was  a 
rising  man,  but  never  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  rising  even  to  make  a  half-guinea 
motion. 

Philip  hoped  and  hoped  until  his  heart  grew 
sick  of  hoping ;  and  about  twelve  months  after 
leaving  Homsey,  he  felt  disgusted  vrith  his 
profession,  gave  up  his  chambers,  and  all 
thoughts  of  succeeding  at  the  bar.  He  made 
up  his  mind  to  devote  himself  entirely  to 
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literatare,  and  lemoTed  his  books  and  desk 
to  his  little  study  at  home. 

Virginia  was  pleased  at  this  change  in  his 
mode  of  life,  as  she  had  much  more  of  his 
company  than  she  had  when  he  went  daily  to 
his  chambers.  She  wonld  slip  quietly  into 
his  study  with  her  work,  and  sit  down  by  his 
side  for  hours,  without  speaking  unless  he 
addressed  her.  By  degrees  she  became  usefid 
to  him,  by  saving  him  the  trouble  of  consult- 
ing books  of  reference,  and  copying  out  in  her 
own  clear  hand  his  almost  illegible  MS.,  and 
at  last  taught  herself  how  to  correct  the  proof- 
sheets  that  were  sent  to  him  by  the  printer. 

By  a  steady  perseyerance  in  this  mode  of 
life  for  nearly  two  years,  during  which  period 
they  saw  but  little  company,  the  Damtons 
found  themselves  the  possessors  of  a  few  him* 
dred  pounds,  and  Philip  resolved  to  have  a 
little  relaxation  from  labour,  by  taking  a  tour 
on  the  continent.  The  day  was  fixed  for 
their  departure,  and  they  were  antictpatiDg  a 
very  agreeable  trip,  when  their  arrangements 
were  suddenly  set  aside  by  an  unexpected,  but 
far  from  disagreeable  event. 
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Philip  received  a  note  by  the  post  from  his 
friend  at  Brompton,  of  whom  he  had  seen  but 
little  since  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  in 
which  he  begged  him  to  meet  him  at  the 
house  of  a  publisher  in  the  far  west  of  London, 
but  to  mention  the  appointment  to  no  one. 
Philip  went,  and  was  agreeably  surprised  by 
a  very  handsome  offer,  if  he  would,  anony- 
mously, and  preserving  the  strictest  secresy, 
take  the  sub-editorship  of  a  journal  which  was 
about  to  be  established  by  the  publisher,  under 
the  editorship  of  his  Brompton  friend,  who 
was  not  to  appear  in  the  business,  but  to 
transact  every  thing  through  the  medium  of 
his  sub-editor,  whose  person  was  not  as  yet 
generally  known. 

This  offer  was  too  liberal  and  too  agreeable 
to  be  refused.  He  entered  upon  this  office 
¥rith  zeal  and  discretion.  The  journal  came 
out,  and  caused  ^^  a  sensation,"  as  it  is  called. 
The  articles  were  so  clever,  and  so  very 
"spicy,"  the  knowledge  displayed  of  aristo- 
cratic sayings  and  movements  so  accurate, 
that  it  soon  became  very  popular,  and  remu- 
nerated the  spirited  publisher  for  his  liberal 
outlay  of  capital 
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But  "  who  writes  for  the——?"  was  the 
question  in  the  month  of  eyeiy  one.  No  one^ 
knew,  yet  every  body  had  a  shrewd  guess 
that  it  was  A.  B.  C,  or  X.  Y.  Z.  "  He  knew 
it  was  his  style.  There  could  not  be  a  donbt 
about  it;  besides,  was  he  not  seen  coming  ont 
of  the  publisher's  house,  with  a  cloak  on,  late 
one  eyening?  and  did  not  he  visit  the  coun- 
tess whose  little  indiscretion  had  been  so 
funnily  but  so  severely  exposed  ?'* 

The  secret,  however,  was  admirably  pre- 
served. Philip  was  proposed  by  a  third  party 
as  a  member  of  a  club,  to  which  his  BrompUm 
friend  belonged,  and  where  he  was  introdnoed 
to  him  in  due  form,  as  to  a  perfect  stranger. 
The  club  were  not  surprised  that  the  lion  should 
cultivate  the  friendship  of  a  young  and  suc- 
cessful author,  and  while  they  were  supposed 
to  be  laughing  and  talking  over  their  little 
table  about  things  in  general,  the  particular 
business  of  the  journal  was  transacted — ^papen 
were  exchanged,  hints  given  and  received  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  the  conspirators  against 
the  sober  looks  and  long  faces  of  the  public 
joined  in  the  general  conversation  and  fun  of 
the  smoking-room  or  supper-table. 
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Virginia,  like  most  married  ladies,  was  not 
yery  well  pleased  at  her  husband's  joining  a 
club.  It  kept  him  out  late  at  night,  and  she 
was  not  quite  certain  of  what  was  done  there ; 
still  she  could  not  complain  when  Philip  told 
her  that  he  merely  used  the  club-house  as 
a  sort  of  house  of  caU  for  literary  men,  and 
that  much  of  his  literary  employment  was 
arranged  therein.  This  he  told  her  without 
disclosing  to  her  the  nature  of  the  employ- 
ment upon  which  he  was  engaged.  As  she 
accompanied  him  out  to  various  parties,  for 
their  acquaintances  were  gradually  becoming 
more  numerous,  she  could  hardly  complain 
that  he  should  be  dropped  at  his  club  on  their 
way  home,  ^'just  for  ten  minutes,"  though 
those  ten  minutes  were  sometimes  very,  very 
long  ones. 

This,  perhaps,  was  the  most  agreeable  por- 
tion of  Philip  Damton's  literary  career.  He 
was  earning  a  certain  and  sufficient  income, 
without  being,  by  name,  much  before  the  pub- 
lic, and  consequently  but  little  assailed  by  the 
critics  of  the  public  press,  who,  by  the  by, 
generally  speaking,  are  a  very  goodnatured 
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oontinoations,  the  one  of  a  satirical  poem,  and 
the  other  of  a  yiolent  political  tirade,  written, 
the  former  in  the  handwriting  of  Philip 
Damton,  and  the  latter  of  his  friend  the  lion 
of  Brompton.  The  secret  then  was  in  the 
keeping  of  the  greatest  busybody  and  babbler 
on  the  town,  and  before  the  afternoon  of  next 
day,  all  the  town  was  gratified  by  the  sight 

of  the  continuations  intended  for  the , 

inserted  in  the  columns  of  an  opposition 
journal,  with  the  names  of  the  writers  affixed 
to  them. 

Mr.  Paul  Pry  haying  done  all  the  miscWef 
he  could,  absconded,  for  fear  of  leaden  con- 
sequences. The  lion  and  Philip  Daraton 
could  not  deny  their  own  handwriting,  bat 
pleaded  guilty.  The  character  of  the  jonrnal 
was  immediately  changed,  and  what  had  been 
the  most  piquant  paper  of  the  day  sank  down 
into  a  matter-of-fact  record  of  accidents  and 
offences,  and  home  and  foreign  affairs. 

But  Philip  Damton  and  his  editor,  though 
they  lost  their  employment — ^for  the  mast 
being  taken  from  the  faces  of  these  terra  fiih 
they  could  not  indulge  in  the  luxorianoe  of 
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their  satire,  and  were  obliged  to  write  mere 
commonplace  twaddle,  became  notorious  men 
about  town.  Their  company  was  courted  by 
all  who  admired  their  talents,  and  more  so  by 
those  who  dreaded  their  satirical  powers.  It 
was,  howeyer,  an  unenyiable  as  well  as  an 
unprofitable  notoriety,  for  they  had  to  bear 
the  weight  of  sins  which  they  had  not  com- 
mitted, and  dared  not  indulge  in  the  same 
freedoms,  as  they  had  hitherto  done,  with  im- 
punity. 

Among  the  many  men  to  whom  the  noto- 
riety of  Philip  introduced  him,  was  a  young 
nobleman,  who  had  relished  the  columns  of  the 

,  and  was  glad  to  know  the  clever  writers 

of  them.  He  was  a  great  sportsman,  and 
every  shooting-season  filled  his  house  with 
destroyers  of  partridges  and  pheasants,  and 
to  amuse  them  after  their  murders  were  over, 
took  care  to  invite  a  few  wits  and  comic 
singers,  to  enliven  the  evening  until  the  card- 
tables  were  set  out  in  his  drawing-room.  Could 
he  do  better  than  invite  Philip  Damton  ?  No ; 
tor  the  lion  of  Brompton,  as  he  boasted,  never 
travelkd  out  of  the  smell  of  London  smoke. 

VOL.  III.  M 
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Philip  consented  to  pay  a  yiait  for  a  fort- 
night, and  in  an  evil  hour  his  good  genius 
deserted  him,  and  allured  him  to  take  a  gun 
in  his  hand,  and  follow  to  the  field  this 
crack-shot  lord.  Now  Philip  knew  just  this 
mnch  of  a  gun — that  he  was  not  to  pnt  the 
muzzle  to  his  shoulder,  and  was  to  pull  a  bit 
of  iron  when  he  wished  to  ^^  let  off  his  jHece.'' 
His  noble  friend,  believing  that  his  clever  guest 
must  know  every  thing,  did  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  instruct  him  in  the  art  of  loading 
a  gun ;  and  Philip,  not  liking  to  acknowledge 
his  ignorance  in  any  thing,  did  not  ask  fw 
information,  but  made  up  his  mind  to  imitate 
all  his  host's  movements. 

His  lordship  poured  a  charge  of  powder 
down  each  barrel,  and  pnt  a  chaige  of  shot 
in  each,  ramming  it  down  tightly.  Philip  put 
two  charges  of  powder  and  two  of  diot  into 
his  gun,  which  was  a  Hnghy  whereas  his  host's 
was  a  douUe ;  the  consequence  was  that,  the 
first  time  he  fired,  the  barrel  burst,  and  shat- 
tered his  right  hand  so  severely  that  he  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  immediate  amputation. 

Who  can  describe  Philip's  feeling  ^hcn 
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the  amputation  was  over,  and  he  began  to 
think  of  the  consequences  of  his  hurt  ?  He 
could  write  no  more,  and  how  was  he  to  ob- 
tain means  of  support?  He  would  gladly  have 
laid  him  down  and  died. 


M  2 
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CHAPTER  LH. 

A  long  illness  followed  the  accident,  more 
from  mental  agitation  than  from  any  serions 
results  likely  to  ensue  from  the  wound  or  the 
operation.  His  noble  host  paid  every  atten- 
tion, and  showed  every  kindness  to  his  guest; 
but  as  soon  as  the  surgeon  declared  that  be 
might  be  removed  with  safety,  Philip  returned 
to  his  home,  and  put  himself  under  the  care 
of  his  tender  wife.  To  her  he  revealed  the 
cause  of  his  excessive  grief;  but  she  speedily 
consoled  him,  by  assuring  him  that  she  could 
and  would  write  to  his  dictation,  as  soon  as 
he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  make  the  ex- 
periment. This  load  removed  from  his  mind, 
the  wound  healed  rapidly,  and  his  general 
health  was  sufficiently  restored  to  enable  im 
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to  set  about  preparing  his  article  for  the 
RevieWf  on  which  he  was  still  engaged. 

It  was  a  work  of  labour  and  toil,  to  both 
the  dictator  and  the  writer.  Few  persons  are 
aware  that  it  takes  sixty  sides  of  closely- 
written  letter-paper  to  make  up  one  sheet  of 
sixteen  pages  of  a  magazine,  and  what  it  re- 
quires but  one  quarter  of  an  hour  to  read 
occupies  some  days  in  the  writing.  Virginia, 
however,  worked  on  steadily,  and  bore  all  the 
peeyishness  of  her  husband  with  a  calmness 
ajid  good-humour  which  gradually  worked 
upon  his  feelings,  and  caused  him  to  be  less 
distrustful  of  the  blessings  of  Providence,  and 
less  inclined  to  murmur  at  his  hard  lot.  The 
work  of  dictating  became  less  difficult  as  he 
became  more  used  to  it,  and  he  learnt  to  use 
his  left  hand  so  as  to  be  able  to  note  down  on 
a  slate  the  heads  of  his  various  subjects. 

The  fear  of  absolute  starvation  being  re- 
moved, Damton  became  almost  cheerful ;  but 
he  would  see  no  one— not  even  his  friend  and 
former  editor.  In  this  he  was  wrong  and  un- 
grateful, for  he  had  done  much  for  him,  and 
would  have  helped  him  even  now  had  he  per- 
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mitted  him.  Philip  oonld  not  bear  to  be  seeo 
in  his  crippled  state,  and  dreaded  the  ridicule 
with  which  he  thought  he  shoold  be  assailed 
in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  his  hand.  His 
wife  did  all  she  could  to  disabuse  bis  mind  of 
these  fancies ;  but  he  treated  her  arguments 
with  disdain,  and  at  last  refused  to  listen  to 
them  at  all. 

Virginia  worked  patiently  on,  and  secluded 
herself  from  all  society.  The  close  confine- 
ment injured  her  health,  but  she  complained 
not.  Her  husband,  wrapped  up  in  his  thoughts 
on  his  own  hard  lot,  did  not  obserre  the  change 
that  was  daily  taking  place  in  her  appearance. 
She  grew  nervous  and  timid,  and  her  eyes, 
sunk  deep  in  her  head,  almost  refused  to  do 
their  office,  and  her  hand,  weak  and  trembling, 
could  scarcely  execute  its  daily  task. 

Still  would  she  haye  perseyered  uncom- 
plainingly, had  not  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  for  a  time  released  her  from  her  toil. 

The  Review  J  on  which  her  husband  was 

permanently,  as  he  thought,  engaged,  changed 
hands,  and  the  new  proprietor  wished  to  em- 
ploy  some  friends  whose  sentiments  accorded 
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more  with  hb  own  than  those  of  Philip  I^rn- 
ton  did.  His  contributions  were  politely 
declined,  and  he  found  himself,  for  a  time, 
without  any  occupation.  What  could  he  do  ? 
He  knew  not.  The  magazines  were  open  to 
him,  but  it  might  be  some  months  before  room 
oould  be  found  to  insert  his  articles.  Could 
he  write  a  novel  ?  Yes ;  but  it  would  take  a 
long  time  to  complete  it,  and  what  was  he  to 
do  in  the  meanwhile?  Virginia  wished  him 
to  consult  his  former  friends,  but  he  felt  that 
he  had  lost  them  by  his  folly,  and  would  not 
consent  to  solicit  a  renewal  of  their  friend- 
ship. 

He  gare  up  his  house,  sold  his  furniture, 
and  many  of  his  books,  and  retired  to  an 
humble  lodging  ''oyer  the  water,"  as  the 
Surrey  side  of  the  river  is  called.  There  he 
lived  in  obscurity  on  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  his  goods,  and  on  the  few  pounds  which 
were  due  to  him  from  the  late  proprietor  of 
the  — ; —  Review.  He  did  try  to  write,  but 
his  brain  failed  him  when  he  discovered  the 
state  to  which  he  had  reduced  his  beloved  and 
patient  partner.     A  long  illness  followed,  his 
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funds  were  exhausted,  and  debts  incurred, 
trifling,  it  is  true,  to  all  but  the  doctor,  who 
professed  to  be  a  great  friend  to  the  distr^sed 
author. 

Virginia  belieyed  him  to  be  such,  and  placed 
great  confidence  in  him.  She  told  him  eveiy 
thing — all  their  past  hopes  and  successes — all 
their  present  poyertj  and  despair.  He  bade 
her  be  comforted,  and  attend  to  the  recoyeiy 
of  her  own  health.  She  did  so,  and  under 
his  directions  recovered  her  good  looks  and 
her  former  spirits.  She  belieyed  him  to  be  a 
protecting  angel  to  her,  but  he  proved  himself 
to  be  a  demon,  for,  scarcely  had  she  recovered 
her  health,  and  her  beauty  had  returned  to 
her,  than  he  made  proposals  to  her,  which  she 
rejected  with  the  scorn  and  contempt  they 
merited. 

His  attempts  to  seduce  her  from  her  fidelity 
to  her  husband  were  renewed  without  success, 
and,  from  entreaties,  the  villain  proceeded  to 
threats,  not  against  herself,  but  against  her 
husband,  whom  he  threatened  to  throw  into 
prison,  for  the  debt  he  owed  him.  Viiginm 
told  him  that  she  despised   his  threats  as 
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much  as  she  did  himself,  and  ordered  him  not 
to  intmde  upon  her  any  more. 

But  one  day  passed,  and  her  husband  was 
thrown  into  prison.  The  villain  had  sworn 
that  he  who  conld  scarcely  tarn  in  his  bed 
meditated  flying  the  kingdom,  and  avoiding 
his  creditors.  A  writ  was  obtained,  and, 
while  Virginia  was  out  procuring  a  few  neces- 
saries for  the  sick  man,  he  was  dragged  from 
his  bed,  and  hnrried  to  his  cell. 

Virginia  followed,  and  bade  him  hope.  He 
smiled  gratefully,  but  whispered  that  hope 
was  dead  within  him.  Virginia  gazed  on  him 
sorrowfully,  for  she  saw  despair  in  his  eye  — 
death  in  his  face.  She  thought  that  he  might 
be  saved,  and  she  left  him  to  execute  a  plan 
she  had  hit  upon.  She  pawned  her  wedding- 
ring —  the  last  article  a  wife  ever  parts  with 
—  and  hired  a  carriage  to  convey  her  to 
Brompton.  She  sent  in  her  name  to  her  hus- 
band's friend,  and  was  admitted  instantly. 
She  told  him  all,  as  briefly  as  possible,  and 
asked  his  aid.  He,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
placed  a  note-case  in  his  pocket,  took  a  seat 
by  her  side  in  the  carriage,  and  ordered  the 

m5 
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man  to  drive  as  rapidly  as  he  could  to  the 
Marshalsea.  On  the  way  he  did  all  he  could 
to  comfort  the  wife,  hy  assuring  her  that  the 
debt  should  be  paid,  and  her  husband  re* 
leased. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  prison,  they 
found  that  the  debt — ^the  debt  of  nature— ^toof 
paidy  and  her  husband  rdeased — ^by  death. 

Through  the  interest  of  her  husband's  fite- 
rary  friend,  who  was  an  old  college  chum  of 
Mr.  Lauderley,  Virginia  Damton  became  Uie 
sixth  uji^rtunate  admitted  into 

THE  WIDOWS'  ALMSHOUSE. 
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CHAPTER  Lin. 

As  Jonathan's  story  ended  with  his  second 
eigar,  and  the  tankard  was  emptied  of  its 
contents,  we  refosed  Mr.  Tit  Dowell's  offer  of 
further  supplies,  and  set  out  upon  our  walk 
to  the  Mount,  while  the  parson  toddled  home, 
by  a  different  road,  on  his  pony,  which  had 
been  sent  for  him. 

My  week's  holiday  was  nearly  oyer,  and  I 
was  rather  melancholy  at  the  thought  of 
leaving  my  old  friend  and  the  lovely  spot  in 
which  he  was  located ;  for  it  might  be  years, 
I  thought,  before  I  saw  either  of  them  again. 
These  meditations  made  me  a  silent  and  sad 
companion  to  my  host,  who,  after  making 
some  very  brilliant  remarks  on  the  brilliancy 
of  the  night,  and,  in  merry  mood,  throwing 
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out  sundry  hints  at  the  bachelor-like  habits 
of  Mr.  Tit  Dowell,  obserred  my  unwonted 
taciturnity. 

"  Why,  how  now?"  said  he,  laying  his  by 
no  means  light  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  ''  art 
moon-struck,  or  planet-struck,  or  what  ails 
thee  ?  Give  tongue,  man,  that  I  may  know 
by  the  note  what  scent  thou  art  upon." 

I  passed  my  arm  through  his,  and  merely 
sighed,  "  What  ails  thee?  Does  not  the  good 
fare  of  Tit  Dowell  sit  lightly  on  thy  bosom's 
throne?  or  hath  the  wine,  like  an  old  maid's 
face  at  forty,  turned  sour?  A  little  pure  em 
de  vie^  when  we  get  to  the  Mount,  will  prove 
a  sovereign  remedy  for  both  complaints,  and 
be  fairly  excused  by  the  coldness  of  the 
vapours  which  hang  over  these  woods  at 
night." 

"  Jonathan,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  I,  **  my 
digestive  powers  and  the  wine  are  both  too 
good  to  cause  me  any  disturbance.  I  am  sad 
because  the  time  will  soon  arrive  when  I  must 
leave  my  old  schoolfellow  and  college  friead 
to  return  to  the  drudgery  of  my  study  and 
my  wifeless  hearth.    I  have  been  very  h^>py 
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here,  and  I  cannot  help  fancying  that  we  may 
never  meet  again." 

"  Pooh !  nonsense !"  —  replied  Jonathan, 
pressing  my  arm,  which  rested  on  his,  against 
his  heart.  "  Why  should  yon  leave  me  yet  ? 
—  Stay  a  month  or  two  longer.  The  library 
shall  be  held  sacred  for  your  whole  and  sole 
use,  and  there  are  plenty  of  pens,  bottles  of 
ink,  and  reams  of  paper.  You  can  scribble 
and  scrawl  to  your  heart's  content." 

"  But,  my  children,"  said  I,  "  you  forget 
that  they,  infants  as  they  are,  are  left  to  the 
mercy  of  menials." 

"  Send  for  them  down,"  said  Jonathan— 
"  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  them  in  my 
nursery,  and  I  can  answer  for  their  having  a 
kindly  reception  and  good  treatment  from 
my  old  woman,  as  I  call  my  youthful  wife. 
There  are  plenty  of  bed-rooms  to  spare,  and 
an  extra  maid  can  soon  be  hired  in  the  vil- 
lage, and — " 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  I,  interrupting 
the  further  unravelling  of  his  plans,  "  but  it 
is  impossible.  My  engagements  compel  me 
to   return   home  the   day  after  to-morrow. 
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Let  us  hope  that  we  may  meet  again  eie 
long." 

•*  Why  should  we  not  ? — When  your  en- 
gagements allow  of  it,  yon  haye  nothing  to 
do  bnt  to  jmnp  on  the  coach  and  run  down. 
Yon  will  be  sore  to  find  me  here.  Thank 
Crod,  I  am  neither  a  member  of  parliameDt 
nor  a  man  of  fashion,  to  be  obliged  to  ex- 
change the  beauties  and  fresh  air  of  the 
Mount  for  the  stifling  atmosphere  and  hard 
flag-stones  of  London ;  so,  if  yon  must  leaye 
me  now,  console  me  with  the  hope  of  a  speedy 
return.  I  will  not  press  you  to  stay,  bectnse 
I  know  you  do  not  need  pressing  by  one  who 
has  lived  with  yon  as  fiuniliarly  as  with  a 
brother." 

"  More  so,  I  believe,"  said  I—"  and  I  swear 
to  you,  by  Diana,  who  now  shows  her  £000  as 
nnblushingly  to  the  world  below  as  if  she  did 
not  see  the  enormities  committed  in  it,  that, 
if  we  are  both  alive  and  weU,  I  will  be  with 
you  again  as  soon  as  Nature  has  renewed  the 
leaves,  which  now  come  flitting  by  us  and  fiJl 
in  our  path,  to  remind  us  that  all  things  must 
return  to  their  parent  earth." 
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^^  A  trace  with  your  moralizing.  It  is  too 
late  at  night  to  act  the  Melancholy  Jaqnes  in 
comfort.  Here  we  are  in  the  plantations  by 
the  lawn,  and  old  Carlo  is  letting  the  butler 
know  that  his  master  expects  the  candles 
lighted,  the  fire  stirred  into  a  cheerful  blaze, 
and  the  kettle  placed  upon  the  hob  ready  for 
his  coming.'' 

After  two  or  three  deep,  melodious  notes, 
uttered  as  if  on  purpose  to  give  notice  to  the 
family  that  the  head  of  it  was  at  hand,  the 
fine  old  dog,  a  huge  Newfoundland,  rushed 
boundingly  across  the  lawn,  and,  whining  and 
wagging  his  tail  to  show  his  joy,  popped  his 
cold  nose  into  our  hands,  and  gambolled  be* 
fore  us  to  the  hall-door ;  whence,  having  seen 
us  duly  admitted,  he  quietly  retreated  to  his 
warm  kennel. 

'^  As  you  cannot  stay  longer  than  the  mor- 
row," said  my  friend,  when  the  butler  had  left 
us  to  our  fireside  and  parting  glass,  *^  I  will 
write  a  note  to  the  parson,  and  ask  him  to 
join  us  at  dinner  with  our  friends  from  the 
almshouse." 

"  Why  not  call  upon  him  in  the  morning?" 
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said  I ;  ^*  I  have  had  a  great  affection  for  a 
parsonage  and  a  parish  chnrch,  and  should  be 
glad  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  their  in- 
teriors." 

"Well,  then,  I  will  drop  you  at  Doctor 
Dowton's  door,  and  call  for  you  after  I  have 
ridden  round  the  farms.  You  will  not  find 
him  a  dull  companion,  as  you  know,  although 
he  is  a  little  prosy  and  given  to  sermonizing 
now  and  then  out  of  his  pulpit." 

After  writing  a  note  to  Mrs.  Lauderley,  tell- 
ing her  that  she  would  be  expected  at  the 
Mount  on  the  following  day  with  her  husband, 
and  as  many  of  her  widows  as  the  onmibus 
would  conyeniently  hold,  Jonathan  filled  two 
glasses  of  warm  mixture ;  and  when  we  had 
quaffed  them  and  settled  our  proceedings  for 
the  morning,  we  retired  for  the  night. 

The  parish  church  of  Mount  Whistling  is 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  on  the 
summit  of  a  small  mount,  which  resembles 
one  of  those  barrows  one  meets  with  on  the 
downs  where,  of  old,  armies  contended  in 
mortal  struggles,  and  covered  up  their  deid 
on  the  spots  where  they  fell.     It  was  a  small 
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building,  long  and  narrow,  and  at  its  western 
end  had  a  short,  thick,  battlemented  tower. 
Its  windows  were  narrow,  and  shewed  their 
antiquity  by  the  roundness  of  the  arches  that 
covered  them,  and  by  the  Saxon-shaped 
pilasters  that  supported  the  arches.  The 
churchyard  boasted  of  two  fine  yew-trees, 
which,  from  their  size,  seemed  to  be  coeyal 
with  the  building  they  adorned.  A  neat 
railing  surrounded  the  burial-ground,  in  which 
the  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  slept,  and 
just  within  the  gate  stood  an  ancient  cross, 
much  dilapidated  and  covered  with  moss  and 
dank  vegetation,  save  on  the  lowest  step  of  it, 
which  was  worn  away,  and  kept  clean  and 
almost  polished  from  being  used  as  a  seat  by 
the  elder  poor,  while  they  waited  the  parson's 
coming  into  church  on  a  Sunday. 

The  rectory-house  was  built  nearly  opposite 
the  churchyard  gate.  It  was  an  old-fashioned, 
quaint-looking  building,  almost  obscured  from 
view  by  the  old  stone  wall  which  surrounded 
it,  and  by  a  luxuriant  row  of  fine  old  elms, 
which  threw  their  long,  gaunt  arms  across  the 
road.  A  heavy  sparred  gate,  which  ever  stood 
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open,  as  if  inyiting  the  poor  of  the  Tillage  and 
the  way-worn  traveller  to  tax  the  hospitality 
of  its  owner,  gave  one  a  glimpse  of  the  low, 
college-like  building  that  seemed  to  nestle, 
as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  the  protecting  trees 
and  shrubs.  A  vast  profusion  of  all  sorts  of 
gay  flowers  relieved  it  from  any  appearance  of 
dulness,  and  a  large  old  vine  crept  its  tortuous 
way  along  its  front,  amidst  myrtles  and  jas- 
mines, which  grew  there,  regardless  of  frosts 
and  nipping  winds.  The  nicely-kept  lawn 
and  well-rolled  gravelled  paths  showed  that 
the  parish-clerk,  who  acted  as  servant  of  all 
work  to  the  rector,  did  not  neglect  his  duties 
as  gardener. 

At  the  porch  of  the  door  lay  a  very  obese 
and  aged  purblind  spaniel,  who,  on  hearing 
my  approach,  set  up  what  he,  perhaps,  fondh 
imagined  was  a  bark.  It  was  a  choking  sort 
of  half-yelp,  half- growl,  but  it  sufficed  to 
bring  a  servant  to  the  door  before  I  could 
ring  the  bell.  Old  Rover,  seeing  I  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  maid,  ceased  to  give  tongue, 
and,  changing  his  martial  air  for  a  peaceful, 
nay,  even  fawning  demeanour,  wagged  his  tail 
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and  whined,  as  he  looked  up  in  my  face,  to 
claim  a  caress.  I  love  dogs,  so  I  patted  the 
old  fellow,  and  he  tried  a  gambol  as  he  con- 
ducted me  to  his  master's  stndj. 

Doctor  Dowton  was  busy  upon  the  sermon 
which  I  was  conceited  enough  to  believe  he 
was  composing,  or  compiling,  for  my  especial 
benefit ;  little  thinking,  alas !  that  my  engage- 
ments forbade  me  staying  to  listen  to  it.  He 
was  clad  in  a  morning-gown,  his  feet  were 
slippered,  and  on  his  head  he  wore  a  sort  of 
velvet  college -cap,  which,  added  to  "his 
spectacles  on  nose,"  gave  him  a  very  quaint 
appearance. 

I  explained  the  object  of  my  calling,  and 
though  he  seemed  vexed  to  think  that  the 
day  of  my  departure  could  not  be  postponed 
until  the  Monday,  he  willingly  agreed  to  form 
one  of  the  party  at  the  Mount,  and  assist  at 
my  farewell  dinner. 

He  apologized  for  leaving  me  for  a  few 
minutes  while  he  changed  his  dress,  and 
during  his  absence  I  amused  myself  by  in- 
specting his  book-shelves.  They  were  well 
furnished  with  classics  and  the  works  of  the 
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older  divines ;  but  upon  one  shelf  I  wais  sur- 
prised to  find  a  whole  row  of  Yolumes  treat- 
ing on  farriery,  the  diseases  and  training  of 
horses,  mixed  with  several  erudite  treatises  on 
hunting  both  hare  and  fox. 

Was  the  rector  a  sportsman  ?  I  had  never 
heard  of  it,  and  was  sure  that  he  did  not  now 
keep  a  hunter  or  any  other  variety  of  horse, 
but  a  very  fat  pony,  who  would  have  craned 
if  he  had  attempted  to  leap  over  a  straw.  As 
I  was  skimming  through  Beckford,  and  cast- 
ing my  eyes  over  the  prints  in  GreoflTrey  Gam- 
bado, the  maid  entered  with  a  tray  loaded 
with  sandwiches  and  a  decanter  of  sherry,  to 
which  she  shortly  added  a  peculiarly  rich- 
looking  Stilton  and  a  jug  of  mantling  ale,  for 
which  the  rectory  was  celebrated. 

When  the  rector  returned,  dressed  in  his 
proper  clericals,  we  sat  down  and  made  a 
hearty  meal  off  the  Stilton,  and  relieved  the 
brown  jug  of  the  greater  portion  of  its  con- 
tents. After  giving  his  ale  the  praises  dae 
to  its  excellency,  at  which  he  was  pleased,  for 
he  was  justly  proud  of  his  tap,  I  took  up 
Geoffrey  Cambado,  and,  looking  its  owner  slily 
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in  the  face,  observed  that  it  was  a  very 
amusing  book,  but — 

'^  Not  strictly  canonical,"  said  he,  smiling. 
'*  It  is  a  good  book,  howeyer,  and  I  like  it." 

**  And  Beckford  on  hunting  ?"  said  I. 

''  Ah !"  said  he,  ''  that's  a  really  useful 
work." 

''  Sermons  in  stones,"  began  I. 

"  Pooh !  pooh !"  said  he,  interrupting  my 
quotation.  *^  You  laymen  fancy  that  a  parson 
has  nothing  to  do  but  eat,  drink,  and  sleep, 
and  write  sermons ;  but  I — did  you  ever  read 
Somerville's  Chace  ?  here  it  is.  I  have  had 
him  handsomely  bound,  you  see,  for  he  is  my 
favourite  author.  Now,  just  listen  to  this 
passage." 

The  rector  stood  up,  put  on  his  spectacles, 
threw  out  his  right  arm,  and  read  a  most 
spirited  passage  from  the  poet,  which  de- 
scribed the  running  into  a  fox  in  the  open 
fields.  As  he  progressed,  he  grew  greatly 
excited,  and  when  he  had  ended  he  closed 
the  book  with  a  slap,  and  shouted  : — "  Whoo- 
whoop  /"  so  loudly,  as  to  make  the  room  ring 
again,  and  the  glasses  dance  in  the  tray 
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^^Did  you  call,  sir?"  said  the  maid,  scuf- 
fling into  the  room,  and  looking  alarmed. 

I  never  saw  a  man  appear  much  more 
**  taken  aback,"  as  the  sailors  say,  than  the 
rector  was.  The  colonr  left  his  cheeks,  and, 
after  giving  me  a  very  pecoliar  glance  to  see 
if  I  was  laughing  at  him,  which  I  certainly 
was,  he  stammered  out  something  about  not 
being  able  to  find  the  bell,  and  ordered  the 
luncheon  to  be  removed. 

**  Very  absurd !  perfectly  ridiculous !"  said 
he,  when  the  girl  had  left  the  room.  "  Yoa 
must  think  me  an  old  ass  to  be  so  excited  at 
my  time  of  life  by  the  mere  reading  of  a 
scene  at  which  I  have  not  been  present  for 
many  years.     The  time  was  when^-" 

^'  You  were  a  '  hunter  bold,'  I  presume."' 

*^  I  was,  I  was,  my  dear  sir,  I  knew  eveiy 
bound  by  sight  and  name  in  two  full  packs, 
and  generally  showed  my  back  to  the  whole 
field.  You  would  be  astonished  at  the  im* 
mouse  collection  I  had  of  brushes,  pads,  and 
chops — a  perfect  museum — a  vnlpecidal  curio- 
sity— but  I  gave  them  all  away.  Heigbo! 
when  Brown  Polly  died  under  me,  after  a 
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straight  run  of  twenty  miles  over  a  grass 
country,  with  double  fences,  I  abjured  the 
noble  sport.'* 

'*  Not  thinking  it  consistent  with  your  pro- 
fessional — '' 

*^  No  such  thing.  I  was  convinced  I  should 
never  be  so  well  carried  again.  There,  that 
is  poor  Polly's  skin,  that  forms  the  covering 
of  my  easy-chair.  You  see  it?  a  beautiful 
brown,  black  stripe  down  the  back,  and  not  a 
white  hair  in  it.  She  stood  fifteen  three,  and 
was  fully  equal  to  fifteen  stone ;  I  only  rode 
twelve,  so  she  could  carry  me  over  any  thing. 
I  never  knew  her  refuse  a  leap  but  once,  and 
that  was  because  she  was  afraid  of  heading 
the  fox,  and  spoiling  the  run." 

The  rector  gazed>  intently  on  poor  Brown 
Polly's  skin,  shook  his  head,  and  sighed 
deeply. 

"Was  she  thorough-bred?"  I  inquired,  more 
to  relieve  the  parson's  mind  than  out  of  curi- 
osity to  learn  Polly's  pedigree. 

"  No,  no,  only  three  parts — ^by  Gobyem,  out 
of  a  well-bred  mare  of  Squire  Dashingly's, 
who  gave  me  the  filly  and  this  living." 
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"I  thought,"  said  I,  "that  this  Uving  be- 
longed  to  my  friend,  Jonathan  Stempost" 

"  It  does  now ;  the  Admiral  bought  the  ad- 
Towson  soon  after  I  was  inducted,  with  some 
five  hundred  acres  of  land,  which  were  sold  by 
auction  soon  after  Squire  Dashingly's  sudd^ 
death.  He  was  an  unlucky  man,  but  behaTed 
very  kindly  to  me.  Perhaps  you  never  heard 
how  and  .under  what  circumstances  I  obtained 
this  rectory  ?" 

**  Never,"  I  replied ;  "  I  always  believed 
that  you  were  presented  to  it  by  the  Ad- 
miral." 

"  As  you  have  some  hours  vacant  before 
dinner,  we  will  take  a  stroll  round  the  par- 
sonage-grounds and  the  glebe,  and  I  will  giye 
you  my  little  history  as  we  walk,"  said  the 
rector. 

^'  But  my  friend  Jonathan  is  to  call  for  me 
when  he  has  been  round  his  farm,"  said  I. 

"  That  will  not  prevent  your  hearing  nrfiat 
I  have  to  communicate,  for,  like  all  agricul- 
turists who  do  not  depend  entirely  on  their 
farms,  he  makes  a  toil  of  a  pleasure,  and  wastes 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  time  in  doing  no- 
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thing/'  said  the  rector ;  **  so  let  us  saddle  and 
start." 

I  obeyed,  and  the  rector,  whistling  to  old 
Rover  to  accompany  us,  told  me,  as  we  lounged 
round  the  parsonage-grounds,  this  his  little 
history. 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  a  tedious  ac- 
count of  my  birth,  parentage,  and  education, 
but  merely  inform  you  that  my  father  was^ 
respectable  man,  who,  having  realized  a  cer- 
tain sum  as  a  merchant  in  the  good  but  dirtv 
city  of  Bristol,  thought  it  fitting  and  propeT, 
as  conducing  to  his  health  and  happiness,  to 
retire  from  business  in  the  prime  of  his  life. 

He  sold  his  country-house  and  watex-^d^  ^ 
premises,  together  with  certain  strong^-built 
copper-bottomed  and  copper-fastened,  fast- 
sailing  vessels,  of  various  tons  burthen^  «b^ 
with  the  proceeds  thereof  purchased  a  sniu' 
villa,  "  replete  with  every  comfort,  &iid  sur- 
rounded by  its  own   park-like    paddocks^* 
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Here  he  expected  to  set  np  country  and 
county  gentleman,  to  act  as  a  Lord  Bountiful 
and  justice  of  the  peace,  and  to  be  very  happy. 

He  was  very  happy,  so  long  as  the  fussiness 
attendant  on  the  removal  of  his  furniture  and 
family  lasted ;  but  when  he  had  transported 
his  wife  and  seyen  children,  with  his  house- 
hold goods,  and  seen  them  all  located  in  their 
proper  places.  Fir-tree  Villa  became  very  dull, 
indeed.  He  walked  over  the  house  some  do- 
zen times  in  the  day,  from  the  garrets  to  the 
cellarage,  in  hopes  of  finding  something  or 
another  not  done  properly,  or  to  his  wishes ; 
but  in  vain :  his  directions  had  been  so  plainly 
given,  and  his  upholsterers  and  carpenters  so 
attentive  to  his  orders,  that  he  could  not  find 
even  a  peg  out  of  place  whereon  to  hang  a 
hope  of  having  something  more  to  do. 

The  internal  arrangements  being  unfortu- 
nately completed,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  external.  He  examined  the  stables ;  but 
they  were  pronounced  by  his  coachman  to  be 
perfect.  The  gardener  declared  that  the  hot- 
house and  greenhouse  were  built  upon  the  best 
of  principles.     The  walls  were  of  the  precise 
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height  they  ought  to  be^  and  not  a  brick  was 
oat  of  place.  As  to  trees,  shrnbs,  and  flowers, 
the  former  occupier  had  not  left  a  foot  of 
ground  unplanted;  and  that,  too,  with  the 
very  evergreen,  deciduous  shrub,  perennial,  or 
annual,  that  was  precisely  adapted  to  the  site 
which  it  filled.  The  palings  of  the  park-like 
paddock  were  in  good  repair,  and  every  ditch 
and  drain  about  the  grounds  did  its  draining 
duty  too  effectually  to  need  being  cleaned  out 
or  repaired. 

My  father  walked  about  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  for  a  few  days,  in  hopes  that  **  some- 
thing might  turn  up''  to  amuse  or  interest 
him.  Nothing,  however,  did  turn  up ;  and  so 
very  wretched  was  he,  that  I  believe  he  would 
have  consented  to  live,  like  the  cynic  of  Sinope, 
in  a  tub,  provided  the  tub  had  but  one  hoop 
loose,  or  one  stave  out  of  place,  to  afibrd  him 
occupation  in  the  repair  of  it. 

He  became  nervous  and  irritable,  and  vented 
his  irritability  upon  my  mother,  myself,  and 
my  brothers  and  sisters,  after  he  had  practised 
upon  the  servants  until  they  would  stand  it 
no  longer,  and  gave  notice  to  quit  his  service. 
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Our  previously  happy  home  became  a  very 
unhappy  one.  My  mother  kept  to  her  room, 
or  the  nursery,  to  be  out  of  the  way.  As 
piano  and  peg-tops  were  forbidden,  battledore 
and  shuttlecock,  marbles  and  hoops,  inter- 
dicted, the  girls  had  nothing  to  do  but  whis- 
per over  their  needlework ;  and  we  boys,  not 
haying  that  resource,  to  imitate  our  father, 
by  walking  about  with  our  hands  in  our 
pockets  and  wishing  ourselyes  back  again  in 
Bristol. 

The  hours  spent  over  our  meals  were  the 
only  happy  ones  we  passed ;  for  the  breakfast, 
luncheon,  dinner,  tea,  and  supper,  afforded 
some  enjoyment  and  occupation  to  the  idle 
man,  and  they  were  better  furnished  and  pro- 
longed to  a  greater  extent  than  usual,  at  the 
suggestion  of  our  mother.  Still,  he  could  not 
be  always  eating  and  drinking ;  and  what  was 
he  to  do  "  between  the  eats  ?" 

"Why  not  read,  my  love?  You  have  a 
well-furnished  library.*' 

**  Bead !  I  do  read,  madam.  I  have  spelt 
every  word  in  the  paper  this  morning,  from  its 
title  to  the  printer's  name  and  address." 
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"Yes,  the  paper;  but  why  not  try  an  in- 
terestiog  book  ?" 

"  Try !  I  have  tried,  madam ;  bnt  my  eyes 
ache,  or  I  fall  asleep,  or  one  of  those  noisy 
children  interrupts  me,  or. .  •  •" 

"  Well,  my  lore,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know 
what  you  c<m  do,"  said  my  mother,  sighing, 
"  unless  you  get  yourself  appointed  overseer, 
or  churchwarden,  or  a  county  magistrate." 

"Overseer!  churchwarden!  Pish!  What! 
be  worried  to  death  with  paupers  and  pews? 
Pish !  It  is  neither  agreeable  nor  respec- 
table." 

"But  a  county  magistrate — one  of  the 
quorum. ..." 

"  I  will  think  of  that,  madam — ^I  wiU  think 
of  that.  I  am  ready  to  devote  myself  to  die 
service  of  my  country ;  but  I  am  afraid  I  am 
not  qualified  for  the  duties  of  a  justice.  It 
must  require  a  deep  insight  into  the  laws — 
eh?" 

"I  rather  think  not,"  said  my  mother, 
quietly,  "provided  you  look  as  if  you  had 
an  insight  into  them,  and  have  an  eflScient 
clerk." 
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My  father  lay  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and 
pondered  awhile.  He  then  drank  his  cup  of 
coffee  hastily,  and  bidding  me,  his  eldest  born, 
follow  him,  put  on  his  hat  and  walked  rapidly 
OTer  to  the  village,  at  the  little  inn  of  which 
the  justices  met  weekly,  to  sit  at  a  petty  ses- 
sions. 

We  heard  at  the  bar  that  the  justice-room 
was  up-stairs,  and  that  the  magistrates  were 
then  assembled,  and  trying  a  desperate  case 
of  pauperism.  We  obtained  admittance,  and 
stood  for  some  time  amidst  an  assemblage 
of  ragged  people  who  formed  the  audience. 
After  a  time,  however,  the  clerk,  who  knew 
my  father  by  sight,  as  the  new  occupier  of 
Fir-tree  Villa,  bade  the  constable  clear  the 
way  and  admit  ns  behind  the  bar.  The  noise 
caused  by  the  official  in  executing  the  order 
given  drew  the  attention  of  the  three  gentle- 
men who  were  sitting  in  judgment  with  their 
hats  on ;  to  prove,  I  presume,  that  they  were 
the  representatives  of  majesty.  They  stared 
calmly  and  inquisitively  at  the  stranger,  whis- 
pered together,  and  then  whispered  to  the 
clerk,  who  said  something  to  them  in  a  whis- 
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per,  which  indaced  them  to  favonr  as  with 
another  stare. 

After  this  examination  of  ns  was  over,  the 
examination  of  the  pauper  was  resumed ;  and, 
as  he  could  not  deny  that  he  had  no  money, 
in  esse  or  posse,  except  what  he  earned  by 
selling  matches,  or  begging,  he  was  fully  com- 
mitted as  a  rogue  and  yagabond.  There 
being  neither  treadwheel,  solitary  imprison- 
ment, nor  starvation  diet-tables  in  those  days, 
the  poor  fellow  seemed  to  me  to  think  himself 
a  very  fortunate  man  in  being  provided  for  at 
his  country's  expense. 

As  there  was  no  more  business  before  the 
court,  the  gentlemen  rose,  and  the  constable 
called  out,  "  Make  way,  there."  The  audience 
scuffled  about,  and,  amidst  loud  cries  of  '^  Si- 
lence, there,  silence !"  left  the  roooL 

My  father  and  myself  remained  standing 
while  the  magistrates  walked  out.  The  last 
of  the  three,  as  he  passed  us,  dropped  his 
riding-stick.  I  stooped,  picked  it  up,  and  re- 
stored it  to  him. 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  said  he,  smiling. 
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and  patting  my  head.     "  You're  a  fine  little 
fellow.     What  is  your  name  ?" 

I  told  him. 

'*  And  this  gentleman,  I  presume,  is. ... " 

"  My  papa,"  said  I.  "  We  live  at  Fir-tree 
Villa." 

Squire  Dashingly — ^for  it  was  he — ^lifted  his 
hat,  and  howed.  My  father  returned  the  salu-> 
tation.  The  other  two  magistrates,  having 
had  an  example  of  good  breeding  set  them, 
followed  it,  and  even  ventured  to  express  their 
satisfaction  in  having  been  thus  accidentally 
introduced  to  their  new  neighbour. 

We  returned  home ;  and,  either  from  the 
excitement  of  the  walk,  the  occupation  of  se- 
veral hours  which  would  have  hung  heavily  on 
hand,  or  the  pleasurable  prospect  of  acquiring 
desirable  associates  from  this  casual  introduc- 
tion to  three  country  gentlemen,  my  father 
was  less  irritable  and  far  more  lenient  to  us 
boys  than  he  had  been  for  some  days. 

I  wished  there  had  been  a  magistrate's 
meeting  every  day,  instead  of  once  a  week ; 
but  it  was  of  no  use  wishing.  The  morning 
of  the  following  day  passed  gloomily  enough, 

n5 
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for  my  father  knew  not  what  to  do  with  him* 
self.  My  mother  suggested  to  him  that,  as 
he  would  probably  be  placed  on  the  bench  by 
the  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county,  at  no  dis- 
tant date,  he  had  better  proyide  himself  with 
Bums's  Justice,  and  such  other  law-books  as 
are  usually  to  be  found  on  the  shelyes  of 
country  magistrates. 

The  idea  seemed  to  please  him ;  and,  while 
we  were  eating  our  luncheon,  he  ordered  the 
carriage  to  be  got  ready  to  conyey  him  to 
Bristol.  It  was  too  good  an  opportunity  for 
my  mother  to  make  a  few  calls,  and  execute 
certain  necessary  shoppings,  to  be  neglected ; 
so  the  carriage  was  filled,  and  nearly  all  the 
family,  including  myself,  were  conyeyed  to 
the  busy  city. 

During  our  absence.  Squire  Dashingly  called 
and  left  his  name ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  £act  of 
his  haying  called  on  the  retired  merchant  was 
made  known  to  his  brother  magistrates,  they 
rode  out  and  followed  his  example.  These 
visits  were  of  course  returned,  and  followed 
by  invitations  to  dinners,  at  which  he  met  se- 
veral of  his  neighbours.    After  a  while,  it  be- 
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came  necessary  for  as  to  give  what  is  termed 
a  retam  dumer;  and  for  this  great  prepata-^ 
tions  were  made.  It  was  a  very  happy  time 
was  this ;  for  we  were  in  a  perpetual  bustle. 
There  was  a  messenger  constantly  occupied  in 
going  to  and  from  Bristol,  ordering  this  and 
counter-ordering  that.  The  turtle  soup  was 
tasted  and  re^tasted,  pronounced  too  thick,  or 
not  thick  enough,  and  altered  accordingly. 
The  turhot  was  ordered ;  its  exact  size  and 
thickness  haying  been  duly  specified.  The 
punch  was  concocted,  and  the  madeira  placed 
in  a  hot  closet ;  the  other  wines  selected  and 
placed  in  cool  cellars,  to  acquire  the  exact 
temperature  necessary  for  putting  them  on  the 
table  in  perfection.  In  brief,  the  usual  fussi- 
ness  displayed  in  families  that  are  not  in  the 
daily  habit  of  exhibiting  the  ^^  best  things," 
and  the  best  of  every  thing,  was  going  on, 
much  to  the  delight  of  us  little  ones,  and  more 
to  the  delight  of  our  parents. 

The  important  day  arrived,  and  passed  off 
very  pleasantly.  The  dinner  was  excellent — 
excellently  cooked  and  served  up.  The  wines 
were  pronounced  superb;   and  the  greatest 
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proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  they  were 
held  was  the  quantity  of  them  that  was  con* 
samed. 

I  was  pennitted  to  remain  after  the  ladies 
left  the  table,  and  when  I  had  taken  my  one 
glass  of  claret — my  usual  allowance — was 
summoned  by  Squire  Dashingly  to  sit  by  his 
side.  He  helped  me  to  several  glasses  more, 
and  my  tongue  run  so  fast  that  I  was  ordered 
out  of  the  room ;  but  not  before  I  had  receired 
an  invitation  to  the  Grange  and  the  promise 
of  a  ride  on  a  pony ;  a  promise  of  which  I 
resolved  to  claim  the  performance  the  very 
first  opportunity  that  presented  itself. 

My  father  was  really,  after  this  dinner,  on 
a  friendly  footing  with  his  neighbours,  which 
might  have  grown  into  an  intimacy,  had  he 
been  able  to  join  them  in  their  sports,  or  chime 
in  with  them  in  their  usual  topics  of  conversa* 
tion ;  but  he  neither  shot,  hunted,  nor  fished ; 
'  and,  while  they  were  deep  in  the  mysteries  of 
tumpike-roadism,  county  rates,  and  poor  kvs, 
he  could  only  enlighten  them  on  the  subjects 
of  the  prices  current  and  the  rise  orfidlin 
stocks,  home  and  foreign.     They  were  always 
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glad  to  see  him ;  but,  although  he  attended  all 
their  meetings,  and  sat  with  them  on  the 
seats  of  honour,  no  mention  was  ever  made  to 
him  of  a  wish  that  he  would  become  one  of 
them;  and  the  highest  honour  at  which  he 
arrived  was  having  his  name  enrolled  among 
the  grand  jury  and  the  commissioners  of  high- 
ways. 

He  hoped,  and  hoped,  but  at  last  grew  sick 
of  hoping.  J.  P.  and  C.  R.  were  never  to  be 
tacked  to  his  name.  He  grew  weary  of  having 
to  retire  from  the  bench  when  a  division  was 
about  to  take  place ;  and  at  last,  like  a  snail 
who  has  ventured  out  of  its  shell  too  long  and 
been  annoyed  by  external  injuries,  he  retired 
within  himself,  and  became  as  mopish  and  as 
indolent  as  ever. 

Unfortunately  for  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  our  domestic  circle,  he  at  last  took  to  cards, 
as  a  last  resource  against  time  and  ennui.  He 
made  my^mother  and  myself  play  dumby  whist 
every  morning,  because  our  tutor — ^for  we  were 
privately  educated — refused  to  make  a  fourth ; 
for  which  piece  of  delinquency  I  am  happy  to 
say  he  was  discharged,  and  succeeded  by  a 
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more  reasonable  Oxonian.  Though  this  eyen* 
ing's  rubber  was  rather  tedious,  I  did  not 
mind  it  so  very  much,  for  I  began  to  under- 
stand and  like  the  game ;  but,  when  he  dis- 
coYered  that  the  hours  which  intervened  be* 
tween  luncheon  and  dinner  passed  more  quioklj 
if  he  played  a  few  rubbers  at  cribbage,  I  began 
to  grow  weary  of  cards,  home,  and  every  thing. 
I  learnt  the  game,  and  played  daily,  until  the 
monotonous  ^^  fifteen  two,  and  a  pair's  four, 
and  his  nob's  five,"  became  hateful  to  me,  and 
I  resolved  to  do  no  more  in  that  line. 

Empty  evasL  I  broke  through  the  rules  of 
paternal  discipline  by  escaping  from  the  pa- 
ternal property.  I  fled;  and  where  coold 
I  go  to  so  readily  and  pleasantly  as  to  the 
Grange?  I  approached  it  stealthily  at  first, 
and,  instead  of  boldly  [venturing  to  the  hall- 
door  and  demanding  an  interview  with  the 
squire,  I  hung  about  the  back  premises,  and 
at  last  ventured  into  the  stables  to  look  at  the 
pony  on  whose  back  I  had  been  promised  a 
ride. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  trepidation  I  expe- 
rienced when  I  got  to  the  door  of  the  stable 
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in  which  I  instinctivelj  felt  the  pony  mast  be 
tied  up.  No  one  was  in  the  yard ;  no  win- 
dow from  the  house  looked  into  it;  still  I 
trembled  as  I  raised  the  latch,  which  I  was 
just  high  enough  to  reach.  It  yielded  to  the 
light  pressure  of  my  thumb,  and,  with  a  pal- 
pitating heart,  I  entered.  Judge  of  my  sur- 
prise, when  I  saw  a  long  range  of  stalls,  occu- 
pied by  horses  of  all  ages,  sizes,  and  colours, 
and  at  the  end  of  them  the  squire  himself, 
seated  on  a  corn-bin,  smoking  a  cigar — then 
a  modem  luxury  —  and  talking  to  two  very 
knowing-looking  grooms. 

I  was  about  to  retreat,  but  one  of  the 
grooms  rushed  at  me,  and  pulled  me  roughly 
into  the  stable,  closing  the  door  behind  me. 
He  asked  me  rudely  who  I  was,  and  what 
business  I  had  there.  Before  I  could  answer 
his  questions,  he  had  forced  me  up  to  where 
his  master  was  sitting.  As  soon  as  he  saw 
who  the  intruder  was  he  bade  the  man  release 
me,  and  taking  me  kindly  by  the  hand  said  he 
was  very  glad  to  see  me.  I  was  still  very 
much  frightened,  and  I  haye  no  doubt  looked 
very  much  like  a  fool. 
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"  Well,  what  brought  you  here,  my  little 
man  ?^'  asked  the  squire,  ''have  yon  a  message 
from  your  fether?'* 

"Oh  DO,  sir,"  said  I. 

"  You  have  come  oyer  then  on  purpose  to 
see  me  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  I  came  to  see  the  pony ;  the  pony 
you  promised  to  give  me  a  ride  upon." 

"  So  I  did,  and  you  shall  ride  upon  him ; 
but  have  you  been  used  to  riding  ?" 

"Oh  yes,  sir,"  said  I  boldly,  "Pye  been 
used  to  riding  on  a  rocking*horse." 

The  squiro  smiled,  and  the  grooms  laughed 
outright.  I  felt  a  little  abashed,  though  I 
knew  not  exactly  why;  but  my  confidence 
was  restored  when  I  heard  an  order  given  to 
Tom  to  saddle  the  pony  and  lead  him  out  into 
the  close, 

WhOe  this  order  was  b«ng  executed,  I  re- 
mained by  the  squire*s  side,  for  he  had  seated 
me  by  him  on  the  com*bin,  and  he  put  a  great 
many  questions  to  me,  which  I  answered  to 
his  erident  satis&ction.  He  was  mairied,  but 
had  no  children,  which  was  a  cause  of  grief  to 
him,  as  he  had  then  a  considerable  estate,  al- 
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though  it  was  gradually  wasted  by  his  gaming 
on  the  turf,  and  keeping  the  fox-hounds. 

When  little  Phyllis,  a  pretty  gray  pony, 
with  a  long  tail  and  flowing  mane,  which  had 
been  kept  for  Mrs.  Dashingly's  sole  and  sepa- 
rate use,  was  announced  to  be  ready  for 
mounting,  the  squire  placed  me  on  his  back 
himself  and  led  the  gentle  little  creature 
round  the  close,  giving  me  instructions  how  to 
sit,  place  my  knees  and  heels,  and  how  to 
carry  my  bridle-hand. 

I  suppose  I  was  bom  a  horseman,  for  in 
less  than  half  an  hour  I  had  actually  cantered 
round  the  close  without  laying  hold  of  the 
pommel  of  the  saddle :  and  excessively  proud 
I  was  of  the  exploit,  but  not  more  proud  than 
my  master,  who  doubtless  attributed  my  suc- 
cess to  his  instructions. 

I  returned  home,  having  received  an  invita- 
tion, or,  more  properly  speaking,  an  order  to 
come  over  to  the  Grange  every  day  when  the 
weather  permitted  me  to  leave  the  house.  I 
was  too  happy  and  too  proud  of  my  success 
to  keep  my  morning's  amusement  a  secret ;  and, 
as  I  played  very  badly  at  whist  that  night,  for 
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I  was  thinking  of  little  gray  Phillis  all  the 
time,  instead  of  the  cards  that  were  out,  I 
was  strictly  forbidden  by  my  father  to  go  over 
to  Mr.  Dashingly's  again  without  his  express 
permission. 

The  dread,  however,  of  "  fifteen  two  and  a 
pair,"  and  the  temptation  of  riding  the  pony, 
were  too  strong  for  my  sense  of  obedience. 
The  very  next  day  after  lessons  were  over  I 
was  off  to  the  Grange,  and  had  my  ride  ob 
Phyllis ;  bnt  I  took  care  not  to  say  a  word 
about  it  when  I  returned  home  to  any  one  bat 
to  my  next  brother,  whom  I  threatened  to 
thrash  soundly  if  he  betrayed  my  secret.  For 
nearly  a  month  I  escaped  discovery,  for  my 
brother  was  true  to  his  trust,  and  my  &ther 
was  deeply  engaged  at  cribbage  with  oar 
tutor ;  but  I  was  unluckily  discovered  through 
a  trifling  but  disfiguring  accident. 

I  had  acquired  so  good  a  seat  in  the  saddle 
that  I  could  leap  over  any  thing  that  Phyllis 
ventured  to  attempt,  and  the  squire  used  to 
ride  with  me  daily  to  give  me  further  instroe- 
tions,  and  to  exercise  some  one  of  his  hunten. 
The  grooms,  with  whom,  by  means  of  sonixj 
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tips  out  of  my  pocket-money,  I  was  a  great 
favourite,  would  sometimes  accompany  us, 
and  we  had  many  a  jolly  gallop  over  the  hills 
down  into  the  marshes,  where  we  had  soft  turf 
and  plenty  of  space  to  enjoy  ourselves,  and 
we  could  amuse  ourselves  and  breathe  our 
horses  by  viewing  brood  mares  and  foals  of  all 
ages. 

It  happened  one  day,  on  our  return  from  the 
marshes,  that  the  squire  challenged  me  to  ride 
one  of  the  hunters  instead  of  the  pony,  and  to 
race  him  to  the  top  of  the  common.  I  had 
too  much  pluck  or  was  too  careless  of  conse- 
quences to  refuse;  so  I  jumped  off  Phyllis, 
and  was  mounted  by  Tom  on  the  quiet  old 
hunter  that  he  had  been  riding.  The  stirrups 
were  shortened  as  far  as  the  holes  would  per- 
mit of  their  being  shortened,  but  even  then 
they  were  too  long  for  me.  Tom  was  about 
to  cut  fresh  holes  for  the  buckle  with  his 
knife,  but  I  put  my  feet  into  the  leathers 
above  the  stirrup-irons,  and  found  that  plan  do 
famously. 

"Off!"  cried  the  squire. 

"  Yoicks  forward  !"  shouted  the  grooms. 
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I  gaye  the  old  horse  a  dig  in  his  ribs  with 
my  heels,  to  which  the  loose  stirrnp-irons  gave 
a  double  effect :  away  he  went  at  a  terrible 
pace,  to  be  sure,  but  I  did  not  mind  it.  I 
fomid  I  could  sit  him  as  easily,  if  not  more  80, 
than  the  pony,  for  his  back  was  broader,  and 
his  gallop  a  yeiy  easy  one. 

**  Yoicks  forward !"  cried  I,  as  I  was  leading, 
and  saw  oyer  my  shoulder  the  squire  following 
a  few  yards  behind  me.  '^  Yoicks  forward !  I 
shall  win,"  and  I  positiyely  screamed  with  joy 
at  the  thoughts  of  beating  my  riding-master. 
On,  on,  went  the  spirited  old  fellow,  answer- 
ing every  dig  of  my  heels  with  an  extra  spring. 
On,  on — the  goal  was  in  sight  —  the  gate  of 
the  common  at  which  we  were  to  pull  up. 
Nothing  intervened  but  an  old  thorn-bush, 
under  which  I  had  ofken  gone  at  full  speed  on 
Phyllis's  back ;  and,  as  it  was  the  nearest  cut, 
I  went  right  at  it  then.  I  heard  a  shout  of 
^  round  it,  boy,  round  it  !**  but,  before  I  could 
even  guess  what  it  meant,  I  found  something 
like  a  hand-saw  grate  across  my  &oe,  and  my 
person  lying  head  downwards  on  the  old 
hunter's  croup,  being  held  on  by  the  sturmp- 
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leathers,  from  which  I  could  not  release  my 
feet. 

I  was  in  a  most  dangerous  plight ;  but  the 
old  horse,  as  if  aware  of  my  danger,  pulled  up 
and  stood  quite  still,  until  Tom,  who  had 
galloped  up  to  me,  released  me.  The  squire 
laughed  so  much  when  he  saw  that  I  was  not 
seriously  injured,  and  was  joined  so  heartily 
by  the  grooms,  that  I  felt  my  dignity  hurt, 
and  turned  very  sulky,  which  only  made 
them  laugh  the  more.  Their  laughter,  too, 
lasted  all  the  way  to  the  stables,  and  when 
I  got  there,  through  pain  and  indignation 
I  gave  vent  to  my  feelings  in  a  hearty  fit  of 
crying. 

Still  the  squire  and  his  grooms,  in  spite  of 
my  tears,  continued  to  laugh — in  fact,  it  was 
a  positive  Niagara  of  laughter,  an  unceasing 
cataract  of  hah,  hah,  hahs !  hoh,  hoh,  hohs ! 

"What.. .can. ..you.. .see.. .to.. .laugh.. .at  ?  " 
blubbered  I. 

"  Bring  him  your  shaving-glass,  Tom,  and 
let  him  see  his  face,"  said  the  squire. 

Amidst  hah,  hah,  hahs !  and  hoh,  hoh,  hohs ! 
Tom  managed  to  detach  six  inches  by  three 
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of  triaDgnlar-shaped  mirror  from  the  saddle- 
room  wall,  and  placed  it  before  me.  I  gare 
one  look,  and  shall  neyer  forget  what  I  saw. 
My  face  was  scored  like  a  piece  of  pork  pre- 
pared for  roasting,  and  the  blood  mingled  with 
my  indignant  tears  was  smndged  all  over  my 
countenance.  I  cried  more  than  ever,  bat  was 
soon  consoled  by  the  sqnire,  who  told  me  that 
"  I  had  ridden  like  a  man,  and  fiiirly  beaten 
him,  and  that  it  was  not  my  £&nlt  that  I  hid 
been  nnseated  by  the  bmnch  of  a  thorn- 
bush." 

I  dried  up  my  tears,  and  was  taken  in  doors. 
Mrs.  Dashingly  was  shocked  when  she  saw 
me,  and  reproached  her  husband  for  exposing 
me  to  such  risks.  I,  however,  made  light  of 
it,  and  was  thoroughly  washed,  had  my 
wounds  covered  with  court-plaister,  and  my 
pockets  stuffed  with  fruit  before  I  proceeded 
home. 

This  was  very  consolatory,  but  a  promise 
that  I  should  have  another  race  on  the  old 
horse  on  the  following  day  was  £ar  more 
so.  I  forgot  the  smart  of  my  wounds^  and 
never  gave  a  thought  to  the  figure  my  plis- 
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tered-up  face  must  present  to  the  eyes  of  my 
fond  parents,  when  I  arrived  at  home. 

I  entered  the  hall ;  and,  as  I  had  just  washed, 
or  been  washed,  I  did  not  think  it  needful  to 
repeat  the  operation,  but  proceeded  at  once  to 
the  drawing-room. 

"  Good  gracious  me!"  screamed  my  mother. 

"  Hah,  hah,  hah !"  shouted  my  brother. 

"  What  means  this  V^  said  my  father. 

I  briefly  explained — for  I  hated  a  lie — and 
my  father  took  me  out  into  the  hall,  and 
there,  in  spite  of  my  mother's  intercessions  in 
my  behalf,  he  took  a  bamboo,  or  supple-jack, 
as  he  called  it,  and  gave  me  so  sound  a  beat- 
ing that  I  could  have  roared  for  pain,  only  I 
was  too  proud  to  do  it. 

I  was  sent  off  to  bed  dinnerless ;  but  the 
old  butler,  who  thought  that  the  being  de- 
prived of  a  meal  was  the  greatest  punishment 
that  could  be  inflicted  on  any  body,  brought 
me  up  a  well-furnished  tray,  and  I  made  a 
very  hearty  meal,  in  spite  of  the  soreness  of 
my  skin. 

As  I  was  strictly  forbidden  to  leave  the 
house  under  any  pretext  whatever,  and  Squire 
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Dashingly  fancied  that  my  non-appearance  at 
the  Grange  was  the  result  of  the  injuries  I 
had  received  in  the  race,  he  rode  oyer  to  make 
inquiries,  and  was  sulkily  received  and  rather 
cavalierly  treated  by  my. father  and  mother, 
who  accused  him  of  being  the  cause  of  my 
unfilial  conduct  and  inauspicious  appearance. 
Dashingly  owned  that  he  was  to  blame  in 
having  placed  me  on  a  horse  to  race  with  him, 
but  said,  in  his  defence,  that  he  wished  to 
make  a  man  of  me,  and  put  me  in  a  situation 
to  join  in  the  sports  of  country  gentlemen, 
among  whom,  of  course,  I  should  be  ranked 
when  I  came  into  my  property.  These  remarks 
induced  my  father  to  be  more  communicative 
than  he  would  have  been,  and  to  explain  to 
his  neighbour  that,  although  he  had  a  sufficient 
income  to  enable  him  to  retire  from  business, 
and  live  independent,  he  had  not  amassed 
enough  to  justify  him  in  making  me  a  gentie^ 
man,  by  which  he  meant  an  idle  man.  I  was, 
he  said,  destined  for  the  counting-house  as 
soon  as  my  education  in  vrriting,  arithmetic, 
and  book-keeping  was  completed.  He  merely 
had  me  taught  a  little  smattering  of  Latin  and 
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Greek,  because  it  was  considered  proper  and 
correct,  and  served  to  fill  up  my  time. 

I  was  present  at  this  part  of  the  conversa- 
tion ;  for  I  had  been  sent  for  by  the  express 
wish  of  the  squire.  I  felt,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
looked,  very  sulky  at  hearing  that  I  was 
doomed  to  sit  a  high,  hard  stool,  instead  of  a 
live  horse  and  a  pig-skin  saddle :  for  I  hated 
the  thoughts  of  business,  and  looked  upon  a 
clerk  in  a  counting-house  as  a  degraded  ani- 
mal, a  pent-up,  emasculated,  pen-nibbing 
menial. 

The  squire  saw  my  look,  and  smiled.  My 
father  saw  it,  and  frowned,  and  looked  supple- 
jackically  at  me. 

"I  never  could  do  a  compound  division 
sum,'*  said  I ;  "  and  I  know  I  never  shall." 

"  Won't  you  ?  We  shall  see,"  said  my 
father,  with  a  peculiar  dry  cough  at  the  end 
of  his  speech,  and  a  pendulous  movement  of 
his  right  arm. 

"  Come  here,  my  little  fellow,"  said  the 
squire.  "  What  should  you  like  to  be  ?  Tell 
me.     Speak  out ;  do  not  be  afraid." 

YOU  HI.  0 
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I  whispered,  "  A  gentleman— or  a  honts- 
man— or  a  whipper-in." 

"  Grood  gracious !"  cried  my  mother. 

*'  Degraded  being !"  said  my  father. 

"  What  a  runmiy  notion !"  said  my  brother; 
for  which  bit  of  vulgarity  he  was  ordered  oat 
of  the  room. 

*'  Should  yon  like  to  come  and  live  with  me 
entirely?"  asked  Mr.  Dashingly. 

"  Shouldn't  I?  that's  all,"  I  replied. 

My  father  rose  to  knock  me  down ;  bat  my 
friend  interposed,  and  seriously  offered  to 
adopt  me  and  send  me  to  college  at  his  own 
expense,  if  my  parents  would  permit  him  to 
do  so. 

My  mother  sighed,  and  said  she  thought 
that  Mrs.  Dashingly  ought  to  be  consulted 
before  any  answer  was  given  to  so  important 
a  proposal. 

The  squire  intimated  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  being  master  in  his  own  house,  and 
tliat  his  lady  usually  considered  his  wishes  as 
commands,  and  obeyed  them  accordingly. 

This  did  not  Appear  quite  satisEustory  to  my 
mother ;  but  my  father,  who,  like  a  true  Brfe- 
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tol  man,  had  one  eye  at  least  always  open  to 
his  interests,  asked  the  squire  if  he  were  really 
serious. 

I  trembled  for  his  answer ;  but  it  was  very 
satisfactory.  He  was  serious;  he  had  no 
children  of  his  own ;  he  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
me ;  and  he  thought  that  I  should  add  to  the 
happiness  of  his  home.  I  should  be  but  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  my  parents,  and  could 
visit  them  whenever  they  wished  to  see  me. 

My  father  still  hesitated;  but  I  firmly  believe 
it  was  only  because  he  should  be  obliged  to 
play  dumby  whist  until  my  next  brother  was 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  two,  or  four,  by 
honours,  and  the  odd  trick.  He  yielded  at 
length,  however,  and  I  rode  to  the  Grange,^ 
my  future  home,  behind  the  squire,  leaving  my 
boxes  to  be  sent  after  me,  and  bidding  adieu 
to  my  family  without  a  single  feeling  of  re- 
gret; for  ours  was  any  thing  but  a  happy 
home. 

Behold  me  installed  at  the  Grange,  a  fa- 
vourite with  every  body  about  me.  I  was  as 
happy  as  the  day  was  long;  for  I  was  on 
horseback,  or  in  the  stable  and  paddocks,  from 
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morning  until  night,  with  my  friend,  to  whom 
I  grew  greatly  attached,  and  who  really  loTed 
me,  for  he  had  an  affectionate  heart,  and  ad- 
mired my  pluck,  as  he  called  it,  in  breaking 
colts,  and  teaching  horses  to  leap  that  never 
would  leap  before.  When  the  hunting  season 
came  round,  the  hold  I  had  upon  his  love  was 
strengthened ;  for  I  headed  the  field,  and  kept 
the  lead.  I  stopped  at  nothing ;  but  still  rode 
so  judiciously  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  that  I  put 
to  shame  many  who  had  passed  a  long  appren- 
ticeship to  the  art  of  hunting. 

The  gentleman  who  had  for  years  hunted 
the  country  was  run  into  by  grim  death. 
Dashingly  immediately  bought  the  hounds; 
as  much  to  gratify  me  as  himself,  I  really  be- 
lieve. To  the  fascination  of  the  stable  was 
now  added  that  of  the  kennel,  and  I  shortly 
became  as  good  a  feeder  and  physicker  of 
dogs  as  I  had  been  a  breaker  and  trainer  of 
horses. 

I  might  have  passed  my  life  in  the  stable 
and  kennel,  and  been  forced  to  gain  a  liveli- 
hood in  after-life  by  going  out  as  a  huntsman 
or  horse-breaker,  had   not  Mrs.   Dashingly 
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pointed  out  to  her  husband  the  folly  of  neg- 
lecting my  education  by  allowing  me  to  pass 
all  my  days  in  idleness,  as  she  termed  it.  He 
saw  his  error,  and  engaged  the  services  of  my 
predecessor  in  the  rectory  to  read  with  me  for 
a  few  hours  daily.  I  was  much  behind-hand 
in  my  "  classic  lore ;"  but,  as  I  knew  it  was 
an  ungentlemanly  thing  not  to  have  had  a 
classical  education,  I  set  to  work  willingly, 
and  read  very  hard. 

When  I  was  eighteen,  I  was  sent  to  Oxford, 
and  easily  obtained  my  degree ;  for,  in  those 
days,  but  little  was  required  to  satisfy  any 
two  M.A.s  whom  you  chose  to  fix  on  to  ex- 
amine you.  I  had  not  been  extravagant  at 
the  University ;  in  fact,  the  only  recreation  in 
which  I  indulged  was  riding,  and  the  squire 
allowed  me  to  keep  a  hunter.  I  was  too 
anxious  to  get  back  to  the  Grange  to  delay  an 
hour  after  term  was  over  in  Oxford,  but  rode 
home  across  country  as  hard  as  I  could  with- 
out blowing  my  horse.  When  I  was  dubbed 
B.A.,  you  may  suppose  that  I  galloped  from 
Oxford  faster  than  ever,  for  I  had  nothing 
further  left  to  do  but  to  enjoy  myself  with  my 
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mucfa-loyed  friends,  whom  I  thought  I  should 
never  quit  again. 

Not  to  weary  you,  let  me  relate  to  yon  the 
most  important  incMlent  in  my  life,  the  saving 
the  life  of  my  kind  patron,  my  more  than 
father. 

I  was  just  turned  two  and  twenty  when  the 
event  occurred.  It  was  on  a  beautiful  mem- 
ing  in  November,  ere  the  leaves  had  quite 
quitted  the  trees,  or  the  long  grass  rotted  on 
the  banks  and  in  the  grips,  fbr  the  antamn 
had  been  unusually  fine  and  late ;  the  wind 
blew  softly  from  the  south,  and  the  sky  was 
covered  with  a  thin,  grey,  misty  curtain ;  the 
dew  was  on  lite  grass,  and  every  thing  gave 
token  of  a  fine  scenting  day;  the  hounds, 
when  they  left  their  kennel,  sniffed  the  air 
and  gambolled  about,  as  if  conscious  of  a  sure 
find  and  a  long  run,  without  a  check;  the 
horses  pawed  the  ground,  and  neighed,  and 
tossed  their  heads,  as  if  impatient  for  the 
meet ;  and  a  smile,  a  joyous  smile,  sat  on 
every  brow  as  the  squire  and  I  rode  into  the 
lane  where  huntsman,  wbippers-in,  and  sundry 
hangers-on,  awaited  us.     The  squire  gave  a 
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jovial  cry,  to  which  we  all,  dogs  included, 
responded;  and,  with  hearts  beating  in  our 
bosoms  more  exultingly  than,  usual,  we  set  off 
for  the  gorse  on  the  common  where  now  stands 
the  Widows'  Almshouse. 

A  larger  field  than  usual  was  assembled  to 
meet  us.  Every  one  seemed  to  be  in  excel- 
lent spirits,  and  good  sport  was  anticipated. 
The  hounds  were  thrown  in,  and  in  lees  than 
five  minutes  a  joyful  note  from  a.  sure  old 
hound  announced  that  a  fox  was  found.  He 
broke  cover  speedily,  and  gallantly  rushed 
through  the  low  coppice  that  skirts  the  hill 
into  the  open  country  below,  a  sure  sign  that 
he  meant  to  shew  us  sport. 

You  must  imagine  the  run ;  for  such  things 
have  been  so  often  and  so  well  described  that 
I  need  not  waste  your  time  with  what  would 
appear  a  mere  repetition.  I  had  kept  just 
beside  the  squire,  allowing  him  to  lead  a 
little ;  and  gallantly  we  rode  that  day ;  no^^ 
thing  stopped  us;  and  we  were  before  the 
whole  field.  The  hounds  were  pressing  the 
fox  hard,  and  were  within  sight  of  us.  Only 
one  small  hedge  and  ditch  divided  us.    I  have 
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said  that  the  mildness  of  the  season  had  caused 
the  leaves  to  remain  longer  than  nsaal  on  the 
trees  and  bashes,  and  the  long  rank  grass  to 
flonrish  undecayed.  It  made  the  riding  dan- 
gerous; for  it  was  almost  impossible  to  see 
the  sides  of  the  ditches  and  furrows.  Manj 
a  horse  stumbled  and  threw  its  rider  from  not 
leaping  quite  far  enough. 

**  Forward,  Dowton ;  we  shall  have  him  in 
the  open,"  shouted  the  squire,  as  he  pushed 
his  horse  at  a  gap  in  the  hedge.  The  horse 
scarcely  rose  at  the  leap ;  his  fore-legs  slipped 
into  the  blind  ditch  on  the  other  side,  and  he 
fell  over  on  his  back,  with  my  friend  under 
him. 

I  was  following  so  closely  that  I  could  only 
prevent  myself  from  leaping  on  him  by  throw- 
ing my  horse  back  on  his  haunches  so  violently 
that  he  fell  with  me.  I,  however,  sprung 
from  the  saddle  before  he  reached  the  ground, 
and  stood  unhurt.  The  field  were  close  be- 
hind me,  coming  up  as  fast  as  they  could.  I 
took  off  my  cap,  and  waved  them  from  the 
gap,  to  which  they  were  making.  All  obeyed 
me  save  one,  a  young  man,  who  had  evidently 
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no  command  of  the  horse  he  was  riding.  I 
shouted,  I  screamed,  I  danced  in  agony,  but 
to  no  purpose;  on,  on,  came  the  pulling 
brute ;  and  I  knew  that  if  he  took  the  leap 
he  must  kill  my  patron.  I  waited  till  he  came 
up,  and,  just  as  he  was  rising  to  make  his 
spring,  I  seized  his  bridle,  and,  jerking  his 
head  round,  turned  him  into  the  hedgerow, 
into  which  he  blundered  and  fell,  but  without 
hurting  either  himself  or  his  rider  materially. 
How  sick,  how  faint  I  felt,  when  the  dan- 
ger was  past !  I  sunk  on  the  ground,  and  my 
arm  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  wrenched  from 
its  socket.  The  young  man  whom  I  had  so 
unceremoniously  unseated  came  up  to  me  and 
inquired  the  meaning  of  my  conduct.  I  could 
only  point  to  the  gap.  He  walked  up  to  it,  and 
was  soon  satisfied  that  I  had  acted  judiciously 
in  stopping  his  wild  career,  for  he  saw  Dash- 
ingly lying  there  with  his  horse  upon  him, 
unable  to  move.  He  returned  to  me,  and, 
taking  out  a  small  flask,  applied  it  to  my 
lips.  The  spirit  it  contained  revived  me,  and 
with  his  help  I  was  able  to  scramble  over  to 
the  other  side  of  the  hedge. 

o  5 
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The  squire  lay  apparently  insennble.  Hie 
horse  was  struggling  hard  to  rise,  which,  from 
the  position  in  which  he  had  been  cast,  was 
impossible,  without  more  assistance  dtao  I 
could  render  him,  for  my  right  arm  was 
nearly  powerless.  Eyery  time  the  horse  raised 
himself  and  fell  back  again  heavily  upon  the 
squire's  thigh,  a  groan  of  anguish  escaped  him, 
as  if  it  put  him  to  exquisite  torture.  I  held 
down  the  horse's  head  by  lying  across  it,  and 
begged  the  young  man  to  mount  my  nag  (which 
was  standing  quietly  grazing  where  I  had  left 
him,  though  his  had  scampered  off  the  moment 
he  found  himself  at  liberty)  and  ride  after  the 
field  and  claim  their  aid. 

Never  did  the  whoo*whoop  !  the  signal  of 
the  fox's  death,  sound  so  sweetly  in  my  ear  as 
it  did  at  this  moment,  for  I  knew  that  asast- 
ance  would  speedily  arrive.  Yet  minutes 
seemed  to  be  hours;  for  the  wounded  man 
opened  his  eyes,  and  in  faint  whispers,  min- 
gled with  groans  of  agony,  begged  of  me  not 
to  let  him  lie  there  and  die,  but  to  release 
him.  I  could  only  assure  him  that  aid  was 
nigh,  and  that  he  would  soon  be  relieved* 
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I  saw  the  whole  field  approach,  headed  by 
the  huntsman.  I  saw  him  spring  from  his 
horse  at  my  side,  but  I  saw  no  more  —  the 
excitement  had  been  too  much,  and  I  fainted. 

When  I  recovered  I  saw  the  squire's  hunter 
uninjured,  standing  by  me.  Before  me  on  a 
hurdle  lay  his  master.  A  sporting  surgeon, 
who  had  fortunately  been  able  to  join  us  on 
that  day,  was  giving  directions  to  some  la- 
bourers how  to  convey  him  home  without 
putting  him  to  additional  pain.  His  thigh,  I 
was  told,  was  frightfully  broken,  but  beyond 
that  he  had  sustained  no  injury  that  was 
likely  to  affect  his  life.  The  thigh  had  been 
set  and  bound  fast  to  a  hurdle*8take,  which  was 
the  only  substitute  for  a  splint  that  could  be 
obtained.  As  we  had  run  a  ring,  we  were  not 
above  two  miles  from  the  Grange,  and  I  urged 
the  bearers  to  convey  him  home  as  rapidly  as 
they  could  consistently  with  his  safety. 

The  moment  the  squire  heard  my  voice  he 
beckoned  me  to  him.  He  took  my  band,  and 
was  about  to  raise  it  to  his  lips,  but  the  agony 
which  it  caused  made  me  shriek  out. 

"You  are  hurt,"  said  he,  "in  saving  my 
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life.  I  saw  the  horse  coming  npon  me  when 
you  turned  his  head.  I  shut  my  eyes,  ex- 
pecting instant  death,  and  I  suppose  fainted. 
But  call  the  surgeon,  and  before  I  am  moved 
one  step  further  let  him  examine  you,  and 
assure  me  that  you  are  not  seriously  injured.*" 

In  vain  I  urged  him  to  wait  until  he  was 
conveyed  home ;  he  would  not  hear  of  it,  but 
ordered  the  bearers  to  stop  in  so  peremptory 
a  tone  that  they  obeyed. 

The  surgeon  stripped  me,  and  after  a  care- 
ful examination  assured  the  squire  that  the 
muscles  of  the  arm  were  violently  strained, 
but,  beyond  that,  that  I  was  uninjured.  The 
loss  of  a  little  blood,  some  fomentations,  and 
a  few  days'  rest  would,  he  said,  soon  set  me  to 
rights  again. 

We  reached  home,  and  were  received  by 
Mrs.  Dashingly,  who,  having  been  apprized  of 
the  extent  of  the  injury  by  one  of  the  field, 
was  prepared  to  meet  us  with  less  agita- 
tion and  alarm  than  she  would  have  been  had 
she  seen  her  husband  borne  home  on  a  hur- 
dle without  knowing  the  nature  of  his  accident. 

We  were  both  put  to  bed.    I  was  bled  and 
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fomeDted,  and  treated  so  judiciously  that  in 
less  than  a  week  I  was  about  again  as  well  as 
ever  I  was,  except  that  I  could  not  use  my 
right  ann,  and  was  forced  to  carry  it  in  a 
sling.  Not  so  my  poor  friend.  For  months 
he  lay  on  a  hard  mattress,  and  when  he  rose 
from  it,  it  was  to  be  a  cripple  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  The  nature  of  the  fracture  was  such 
that,  though  he  had  been  cleverly  treated,  it 
left  one  leg  some  inch  or  two  shorter  than  the 
other. 

At  his  request,  I  managed  the  hounds  for 
the  remainder  of  the  season,  and  his  chief 
amusement,  as  he  lay  on  his  bed  of  pain,  was 
to  listen  to  my  account  of  the  day's  run.  At 
the  close  of  the  season  they  were  sold,  for  it 
was  quite  clear  he  would  neyer  be  able  to  join 
them  again. 

Unfortunately,  by  way  of  amusement,  the 
squire  took  to  the  turf.  He  was  not  suffici- 
ently acquainted  with  its  tricks  to  be  on  his 
guard  against  impositions  of  all  sorts.  His 
horses  never  won,  and  his  book  was  invariably 
badly  made  up.  He  persevered,  however; 
and  the  consequence  was  that  lawyers  were 
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in  monthly  request,  and  fann  after  &nn  mn 
mortgaged  or  sold. 

Mrs.  Dashingly,  who,  besides  the  affection 
she  felt  for  one  who  had  been  to  her  as  a  son^ 
believed  that  I  had  been  the  means,  nnder 
Providence,  of  saving  her  hosband's  life,  was 
anxious  that  I  should  be  provided  for  before 
everything  was  sacrificed.  She  mentioned 
her  wish  to  the  squire :  he  readily  entered 
into  her  views,  and  advised  me  to  take  orders, 
that  I  might  be  enabled  to  succeed  to  this 
living  on  the  death  of  the  incumbent,  now  hi 
advanced  in  years. 

I  did  so — after  consulting  with  my  father— 
but  reluctantly  I  must  confess,  for  I  thought  I 
was  unsuited  to  the  profession.  I,  however, 
put  myself  under  the  tuition  of  the  rector, 
gave  up  all  thoughts  of  hunting,  and,  by  a  dili- 
gent attention  to  my  studies  in  divinity,  and 
a  careful  observance  of  the  manner  in  vrhidi 
he  performed  his  pastoral  duties,  I  fitted  my* 
self  for  the  profession.  I  was  examined  and 
passed,  and  ordained  upon  this  curacy.  After 
the  decease  of  my  tutor,  I  was  appointed  his 
successor,  and  have  lived  a  happy,  single  life 
ever  since. 
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"  But  how  came  you  to  take  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity  ?"  I  inquired. 

*' Doctor?  I  am  no  more  a  doctor  than 
yourself.  My  parishioners  have  dubbed  me 
80,  just  as  in  many  places  they  call  the  apo- 
thecary doctor  :  every  one  of  my  friends  has 
followed  their  example." 

"  What  became  of  your  patron  and  his  lady?" 

'*  They  both  died  in  the  same  year,  and  lie 
buried  in  my  church.  Come  with  me,  and  I 
will  shew  you  their  tomb." 

"  And  your  parents  ?" 

"  They  also  lie  in  my  church.  My  brothers 
and  sisters  are  dispersed  over  England,  serving 
their  country,  by  adding  to  its  wealth  and 
population." 

"  Do  you  never  hunt  now  ?" 

"  Never,  except  in  imagination,  or  over  the 
pages  of  Somerville  and  Beckford.  I  confess 
to  stealing  a  look  at  the  hounds  now  and  then, 
and  am  somewhat  addicted  to  physicking  my 
friends'  horses  when  they  are  out  of  sorts  or 
condition.  But  here  comes  our  host  of  to-day, 
in  good  time,  as  my  little  story  is  told." 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

Jonathan  Stempost  came  np  to  as  bloomuig 
with  a  healthy  glow  —  the  result  of  a  long 
walk  ronnd  his  farms.  He  drank  a  glass  of 
the  rector's  mildest  ale,  and,  when  he  had 
rested  himself  suflSciently,  we  set  off  for  the 
Mount. 

We  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lauderley  and  four 
of  the  six  widows  assembled  to  meet  us ;  of 
the  two  who  were  not  present  one  was  a  little 
unwell,  and  the  other,  the  Indian  lady,  was 
slightly  out  of  temper,  and  would  not  join  her 
friends  because  she  was  affronted  at  not  having 
had  the  best  seat  in  the  omnibus  placed  at  her 
disposal. 

We  had  a  very  happy  and  a  very  merry 
meal.  The  children  came  in  after  dinner,  and 
were  fondled  and  petted  to  their  hearts*  con- 
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tent.  We  did  not  sit  long  over  our  ^ine,  bnt 
entered  the  drawing-room  early,  where,  after 
our  coffee  had  been  sipped,  we  had  music  and 
cards  and  conversation,  until  murky  night  and 
the  clock  on  the  chimney-piece  warned  our 
friends  to  take  their  departure.  I  parted  with 
them  with  regret,  for  I  felt  the  presentiment 
to  which  I  have  alluded  before — ^that  I  should 
never  see  them  again. 

The  rector  remained  with  us,  and  we  re- 
treated to  the  library  to  enjoy  a  last  cigar. 
Alas !  it  proved  but  a  dismal  evening,  or 
rather  night,  for  a  cloud,  beyond  that  arising 
from  the  fragrant  herb,  hung  over  us.  We 
tried  to  rally,  but  we  could  not  rally,  and  after 
spending  a  sad  hour,  we  wished  each  other 
good  night  and  retired. 

I  passed  a  sleepless  night,  or  rather  a  rest- 
less one,  for  I  did  sleep  at  intervals,  but  it  was 
that  dreamy,  toss-about  sort  of  slumber  in 
which  your  fancy  is  as  busy  as  in  your  waking 
hours. 

Morning  broke,  and  I  heard  with  joy  the 
tap  of  the  servant  who  had  come  to  call  me, 
and  to  pack  up  my  goods  and  chattels.     I 
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dressed  quickly,  and  found  my  friend  Jonathan 
and  his  lady  waiting  breakfast  for  me  in  the 
library,  although  I  had  expressed  a  wish  that 
I  might  be  allowed  to  take  my  chance  with 
the  passengers  on  the  coach,  by  which  I  was 
about  to  return  to  my  home,  at  the  inn  where 
we  were  given  ten  minutes  to  refresh  our^ 
selves. 

I  took  a  cup  of  strong  coffee,  but  could  not 
eat,  although  kidneys  and  broiled  bones  offered 
strong  temptations.  I  shook  my  hostess  by 
the  hand,  kissed  the  children,  tii^>ed  the  ser- 
vants, and  accompanied  by  Jonathan  Stempost 
and  the  man  who  carried  my  luggage,  walked 
rapidly  down  to  the  corner  of  the  lane,  where 
the  coach  was  to  take  me  up. 

The  patter-patter  of  horses'  feet,  the  ram- 
bling of  wheels,  and  a  monotonous  too-tooing 
on  a  tin  horn,  proclaimed  the  approach  of  the 
public  conveyance.  A  few  minutes  brought 
it  in  view  ;  the  coachman  pulled  up,  and 
paid  his  respects  to  my  friend;  the  guard 
strapped  on  my  luggage;  I  mounted  upon 
the  box-seat,  which  had  been  kept  for  me,  and, 
nodding  my  adieus,  started  for  my  home. 
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I  tnmed  round  after  we  had  got  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  along  the  road,  and  saw  Jonathan 
Stempost  still  standing  where  I  had  left  him. 
I  waved  my  hand,  and  the  signal  was  answered. 
A  turn  in  the  road  shut  him  out  of  my  view, 
and  I  could  not  prevent  the  tears  which  fell 
from  my  eyes,  as  I  was  fully  persuaded  I  had 
seen  him  for  the  last  time. 

What  extraordinary  things  are  those  pre- 
sentiments which  are  but  seldom,  in  mercy, 
vouchsafed  to  us,  lest  they  should  render  life 
miserable!  If  such  a  thing  as  the  gift  of 
second  sight  did  exist,  I  cannot  imagine  a 
more  unhappy  wretch  than  the  possessor  of  it. 

But  a  truce  to  these  reflections.  The  chat 
of  my  driver  soon  drove  all  gloomy  thoughts 
out  of  my  head.  The  merry  rattle  of  the 
wheels,  the  rapid  pace  at  which  our  four  tho- 
rough-breds  spanked  along,  and  even  the  mo- 
notonous too-tooing  of  our  guard,  cheered  my 
depressed  spirits.  We  had  a  delightful  day, 
and  when  I  arrived  at  home  I  found  all  well 
and  delighted  to  welcome  me. 

I  wrote,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  thank  my 
friend  and  host  for  the  pleasant  week  he  had 
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afforded  me ;  described  my  joumej,  and  gaxe 
a  concise  history  of  all  the  little  oninteresting 
events  which  had  happened  in  my  circle  daring 
my  absence.  We  exchanged  a  few  more  let- 
ters during  the  twelve  months  that  followed, 
containing  mere  how  d'ye  do*s  and  good 
wishes.  Bat  a  letter  at  length  arrived  in 
which  Jonathan  entreated  I  would  lay  aside 
my  pen  and  my  professional  engagements  for 
a  time,  and  spend  a  week  with  him. 

I  resolved  to  comply,  as  I  was  really  ner- 
vous and  ill  from  over-working,  and  wanted  a 
change  of  scene  and  occupation.  Moreover,  I 
felt  a  sort  of  feverish  anxiety  to  prove  myself 
wrong  in  having  indulged  in  presentiments 
idiich  I  then  began  to  think  foolish  and  even 
wicked.  I  answered  his  letter,  and  told  him 
to  meet  me  on  the  Monday  following  at  the 
spot  at  the  comer  of  the  lane  where  I  had 
parted  from  him. 

My  little  preparations  were  soon  made.  I 
kissed  my  children,  and  took  my  place  on  the 
coach.  How  different  was  my  journey  to  that 
of  the  preceding  year !  I  was  upon  the  same 
coach-box,  and  some  of  the  same  horses  were 
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hurrying  me  along,  bnt  the  man  who  drove 
them  was  a  stranger  who  knew  me  not,  and 
had  never  heard  of  my  friend's  name.  He 
was  surly,  moreover,  and  the  most  uncommu- 
nicative coachman  I  ever  met  with.  All  I 
could  extract  from  him  was  that  he  had  been 
oat  of  place  a  long  time,  and  was  working  a 
few  journeys  for  the  regular  driver,  who  was 
laid  up  with  the  gout.  Even  the  too-too- 
ing  of  the  tin  horn  was  missing,  for  the 
player  thereon  was  dead,  and  the  guard 
who  had  succeeded  him  was  not  musically  in- 
clined. 

The  day,  too,  was  unpropitious.  A  rough 
windy  night — ^for  it  had  blown  a  gale  of  wind, 
— was  succeeded  by  a  solemn  grey  day.  A  mist 
hung  over  every  thing,  and  you  could  scarcely 
see  fifty  yards  before  you.  The  roads  were, 
what  coachmen  call,  woolly,  and  the  horses' 
skins  sent  forth  a  vapour  that  seemed  ready 
to  choke  one,  as  they  toiled  at  their  arduous 
work.  The  mist  was  shortly  converted  into 
a  steady  solid  rain,  such  as  wets  one  through 
very  speedily.  I  wished  to  take  a  seat  inside, 
but  the  coach  was  full,  so  I  wrapped  myself 
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up  closdy,  and  made  up  inj  miud  to  braTe 
the  weather. 

As  I  had  DO  one  to  converse  with,  I  could 
not  help  contrasting  my  journey  of  this  day 
with  the  one  of  twelve  months  before,  and 
the  thought  of  the  contrast  made  me  more 
wretched  than  ever.  Then  all  was  bright, 
gay,  and  delightful  —  now  everyldiing  looked 
dark,  gloomy,  and  unpleasant.  The  mile- 
stones seemed  to  have  been  set  wider  apart, 
and  the  inns  to  have  been  removed  to  a  more 
respectful  distance  from  each  other.  I  tried 
a  cigar  and  a  glass  of  strong  ale,  and  tempted 
the  brute  by  my  side  to  join  me,  in  hopes  of 
making  him  a  little  more  ta&ative,  but  al- 
though he  smoked  and  drank  freely  enough, 
he  remained  as  silent  and  sulky  as  ever. 

How  glad  I  felt  when  we  arrived  at  the  last 
stage !  We  changed  horses,  and  I  begged  the 
driver  to  slack  his  hand  and  not  to  spare  his 
whip;  convincing  him,  by  showing  him  my 
watch,  that  we  were  much  behind  our  time. 
The  hope  of  an  additional  shilling  tempted 
him,  and  we  pushed  along  faster  than  we  had 
done  before,  but  at  no  great  speed,  affcer  all. 
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How  anxiously  I  looked  for  the  turning  of 
the  road  which  would  bring  to  my  view  the 
corner  of  the  lane  which  led  to  Mount  Whist- 
ling !  At  length  we  arrived  at  it.  I  caught 
sight  of  some  one  standing  at  the  corner,  who, 
I  had  no  doubt,  though  he  was  wrapped  up 
in  a  great  coat  and  covered  with  a  huge  um- 
brella, was  my  dear  friend,  Jonathan  Stempost. 

I  unbuttoned,  got  my  sulky  driver's  tip 
ready,  ordered  the  guard  to  get  my  portman- 
teau from  under  the  tarpaulin,  and  when  the 
coach  pulled  up  I  sprung  down,  rushed  round 
the  hind-boot,  and  grasped  the  hand  of  my 
friend — ^the  rector. 

The  guard  placed  my  portmanteau  by  my 
side,  touched  his  hat,  sprung  to  his  seat, 
called  **  All  right,"  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a 
few  minutes. 

"  John,"  said  the  rector,  "  there  is  this  gen- 
tleman^s  luggage.     Carry  it  up  to  my  house." 

The  man,  in  whom  I  recognized  the  parish- 
clerk  and  gardener  of  the  rectory,  obeyed; 
and,  when  he  had  thrown  the  portmanteau 
over  his  shoulder,  trudged  on  before  us. 

"  Dr.   Dowton,"   said   I,    "  something  is 
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wrong,  I  am  sure.    Why  is  my  friend  not  here 
to  receive  me?" 

The  rector  stopped,  and  seemed  nervous 
and  agitated. 

**  Do  not  he  afraid  to  speak  ont/'  said  L 
**  I  am  prepared  for  the  worst,  and  am  not 
afraid  to  hear  it." 

"  I  really  woald  rather " 

'*  Nay,  nay ;  do  not  hesitate ;  tell  me  the 
worst  at  once," 

"  Well,  then,  onr  poor  friend  is  ill — is " 

**  Dead,"  said  I. 

*^  Not  dead,  I  trust,  but  serioosly  hurt.  He 
has  met  with  a  sad  accident." 

"  Lead  me  quickly  to  him,  and  tell  me  how 
he  was  hart  as  we  go  along,"  said  I,  walking 
forward  as  rapidly  as  I  could. 

"  Gently,  gently,  my  good  friend,"  said  the 
rector.  *•  You  forget  that  my  years  will  not 
enable  me  to  keep  up  with  you ;  and  yon  most 
not  go  to  the  Mount  until  I  hear  from  the 
surgeon  how  our  poor  friend  is." 

I  slackened  my  pace  immediately,  and 
begged  him  to  tell  me,  without  reserve,  how 
Jonathan  had  been  hurt. 
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"  I  know  not,"  said  he,  "  what  sort  of  wea- 
ther you  experienced  last  night,  but  here " 

"  It  blew  a  perfect  hurricane,"  said  I. 

"  It  did.  I  scarcely  ever  remember  so  severe 
a  gale  of  wind.  I  was  dining  at  the  Mount, 
and  Mrs.  Stempost  had.  left  the  room  but  a 
few  minutes,  after  congratulating  her  husband 
on  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  which  had  ar- 
rived that  morning,  when  the  butler  entered, 
and  said  that  he  was  afraid  that  there  was  a 
fire,  either  up  at  the  keeper's  house,  Mr.  Tit 
DoweU's,  or  at  the  Almshouse. 

"  We  sprung  up  from  the  table,  threw  open 
the  windows,  and,  looking  over  the  woods, 
saw  the  sky  and  the  tops  of  the  trees  bril- 
liantly illuminated. 

»  "  *  It  is  a  fire,  certainly ;  but  where  it  is  I 
cannot  say.  Order  two  horses  to  be  saddled 
immediately,*  said  the  squire. 

"  The  man  obeyed,  and  Mrs.  Stempost,  who 
met  him  at  the  door,  and  heard  the  order, 
bade  him  be  quick. 

"  But  a  few  minutes  passed  before  the  horses 
were  at  the  door;  but  in  those  few  minutes 
Mrs.  Stempost  had  managed  to  convey  to  her 
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husband  her  wishes  that,  if  the  fire  was  at  the 
Ahnshoose,  all  its  inmates  should  be  sent 
down  to  the  Mount  immediately. 

^^  The  promise  was  given ;  we  sprung  upon 
our  horses,  and  in  a  few  minutes  arrived  oo 
the  terrace,  where,  you  may  remember,  Ae 
summer-house  stands.    There  the  light  was  as 
the  light  of  day,  and,  on  turning  the  comer  of 
the  beech-wood,  we  saw  the  Almshouse  in 
flames.     We  left  our  horses  tied  to  a  tree, 
and  rushed  as  speedily  to  the  spot  as  we  could. 
The  chapel  and  the  hall  were  already  burnt  to 
the  ground.  Lauderley's  house  was  rapidly  fall- 
ing in,  and  the  flames  had  communicated  to  the 
widows'  lodgings  on  either  side.    To  save  the 
place  was  impossible,  for  the  fire  was  &nned 
into  a  fierce  furnace  by  the  wind  that  blew. 
To  save  the  inhabitants  was  all  we  could  hope 
to  do ;  and  we  were  relieved  by  finding  that 
they  were  all  safely  congregated  in  a  part  of 
the  building  that  still  remained  untouched  by 
the  flames.     We  gave  thanks  to  God  for  it, 
and  urged  Lauderley,  who  stood  the  figure  of 
despair,  to  convey  them  at  once  to  the  Mount, 
and  to  return  to  us. 
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<^  He  did  so,  and  we  had  nothing  else  to  do 
bat  to  stand  and  watch  the  progress  of  the 
fire,  around  which  a  few,  and  but  few,  per- 
sons had  assembled ;  for  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion had  been  as  speedy  as  sure. 

^*  Suddenly,  a  cry  was  raised  that  the  lodge 
in  which  the  poor  crippled  keeper  lived  was 
on  fire.  Some  of  the  burning  flakes  had  been 
borne  on  the  wind,  and  communicated  with  the 
woodwork  of  the  building.  We  hurried  to 
the  place,  and  met  the  poor  old  woman,  the 
keeper's  wife,  wringing  her  hands,  and  en- 
treating some  one  to  save  her  bed-ridden  hus- 
band. 

^^  Jonathan  heard  her  entreaties,  and  has- 
tened to  obey  them.  He  rushed  into  the  house 
and  up  the  stairs,  caught  the  helpless  creature 
in  his  powerful  arms,  and  was  conveying  him 
down  the  stairs,  when  his  foot  slipped  and  he 
fell  upon  his  head,  and,  I  fear,  has  fractured 
his  skull." 

A  deep,  a  heavy  groan,  escaped  me.  I  said 
not  a  word,  but  followed  the  rector  into  his 
house,  where  we  found  the  surgeon  waiting  to 
receive  us. 
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"  What  news?"  said  the  rector. 
'^  Bad,"  said  he.     ''  Jonathan  Stempost  is 
deadr 


Reader,  years  have  passed  away ;  the  Til- 
dows'  Ahnshouse  is  restored ;  hut  my  firienA 
can  only  he  restored  to  me  '^  in  another  and 
a  hotter  world." 


THE  END. 
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